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BAKERS MEET AT FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


URING the week of Sept. 9 the American 
Bakers’ Association will hold its twenty- 
sixth annual convention, and the place 
chosen. for this year’s meeting is French 
vet} Lick Springs, Indiana’s famous play- 
ground for conventions, invalids and seekers after vaca- 
tion pleasure. Year by year it becomes more apparent 
that the greatest value of a trade mass meeting lies, 
not in the formal programme of speeches, not in the 
re.clutions adopted, but in the building up of associa- 
tivus and friendships, in the easy interchange of ideas 
which comes from short periods of getting together in 
iplete freedom from the strain of sharply competi- 
business. Thus the ideal convention spot is one 
vhich is so situated as to be easy of access, far enough 
renoved from the conflicting interests of a great city 
) that those who attend the meeting are necessarily 
eid together, and, above all, one which provides ample 
portunities for the friendly contacts of play. 

On all these counts, French Lick Springs ranks very 
high among the country’s best convention sites. It is 
close to the actual center of population of the United 
States, as determined by the Bureau of the Census; 
as a matter of fact, the 1920 census showed the center 
of the country’s population to be some eight miles 
south-southeast of Spencer, Ind., only about 40 miles 
from French Lick, For any convention which welcomes 
delegates from all parts of the country, this matter of 
central location means much, tending as it does to equal- 
ize the amount of travel necessary from all directions. 

With the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, 
better known as the Monon Route, and the Southern 
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Railway both entering French Lick, it is easily ac- 
cessible from all sides. From Chicago one can take a 
train at 9 o’clock in the evening and arrive at French 
Lick by 7 the next morning. Leaving New York on the 
Baitimore & Ohio at 10:50 in the morning, one is at 
Mitchell, Ind., at noon the next day, and at French Lick 
an hour later. From Cincinnati the trip takes only 
four and a half hours; from St. Louis a train leaves 
at 9:30 in the evening, reaching French Lick in time 
for breakfast. Louisville is two hours and a half 
away. From Evansville the Southern Railway has a 
service taking about three hours. 

Thus French Lick admirably fulfills the first re- 
quirement of an ideal convention point: it is centrally 
located and easily reached. The second essential, that 
of being removed from the many and conflicting inter- 
ests of a great city, is likewise admirably complied 
with. Its population is only about 2,000; its interests 
are closely centered about the mineral springs and the 
hotel which owes its origin to them. There is no danger 
of the dispersion which, in any large city, draws those 
attending a convention away, not only from the meet- 
ings, but from one another. 

Finally, French Lick has long been famous as one 
of the country’s best playgrounds. Situ- 
ated among the hills which divide the valleys 
of the West Fork from that of the Ohio, the 
region has a picturesqueness which most of 
Indiana lacks. The French Lick Springs 
Hotel Co. controls some 2,000 acres of land, 
providing ample opportunities for horse- 
back riding, walking and golf, to say nothing 


On the Terrace at French Lick Springs Hotel 


of motoring, which some people still regard as a form 
of outdoor exercise. 

Two fine 18-hole golf courses provide the chief 
attraction so far as sport is concerned. One of them, 
known as the valley course, is close to the hotel. The 
hill course, laid out three years ago, is a masterpiece 
of golfing landscape architecture. While it is not 
unduly hilly, it is of a sufficiently rolling character so 
that at many points the player secures superb views. 
Every known method for perfecting the course has 
been used; the greens and fairways have been carefully 
tiled for drainage; hazards and bunkers have been 
located in such a way as to make the course a real test 
of golfing ability. 

As for the hotel itself, it is a huge six-story fireproof 
structure of buff brick, stone, concrete and steel, with 
500 rooms. Several additions have been made to the 
original part of the building during the past eight 
years; the fourth one, consisting of 105 rooms, has just 
been completed. The hotel has a special convention 
hall seating 300, and the great dining room is available 
for still larger gatherings. 

The famous springs, known as the Pluto, Bowles 
and Proserpine, are of greater interest to those who 
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The Golf Courses at French Lick Are Famous the Country Over 


seek French Lick in pursuit of health 
than to those who come primarily for 
convention purposes. It is to them, and 
to their incontestible therapeutic value, 
that French Lick owed its initial reputa- 
tion, and they are still the principal at- 
traction which draws thousands of people 
to the resort the year round. 


THE BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 

With such a setting, there is every 
reason why the forthcoming convention 
of the Bakers’ Association 
should be a notable success. The meet- 
ings will provide ample opportunities for 
the discussion of matters of interest to 
the industry, and the scheduled pro- 
gramme allows plenty of time for play 
and the kind of friendly getting together 
which means more than many speeches. 


American 


The programme committee has endeav- 
ored to secure speakers known for their 
accomplishments in the baking world. It 
was thought that definite hours set apart 
for definite discussions, participated in by 
many speakers, would be more instruc- 
tive and of more general interest than 
a hurried effort to cover the entire baking 
field with a few outstanding addresses. 
The discussions will not be casual, off- 
hand remarks, but the result of studied 
effort by leaders well posted on the sub- 
This plan of 
presenting a convention programme is an 
innovation, but it offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for the condensation of essential 
facts into brief and pertinent discus- 
sions, 


jects under consideration. 


The convention proper will be opened 
Monday morning, Sept. 10, by President 
William H. Korn, of Daverport, Iowa. 
Among the speakers on the programme 
that day are Dr. I. L. Miller, food com- 
missioner of Indiana, Dr. J. S. Davis, of 
the Food Research Institute, and H. A. 
Bellows, managing editor of The North- 
western Miller. 

At 8 p.m. the same day, the board of 
governors will hold a short session and. 
on adjournment, the executive committee 
will meet to consider necessary business 
matters and to elect new members. 

Sept. 11, R. L. Corby, director of the 
Research Laboratories of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., will head a discussion on bread 
production, dwelling particularly on new 
processes, improved shop practice and 
other details which make baking a profit- 
able industry. W. A. Durgin, chief of 
the Bureau of Simplified Practice, Unit- 


ed States Department of Commerce, will 
give an illustrated lecture on standardi- 
zation and simplification. 

At noon, Sept. 11, the secretaries of 
the various state, group-state and local 
associations will meet for luncheon and 
for a conference, at which the subject of 
organizing an affiliated association, with 
the membership limited to secretaries 
and executives, will be discussed. At this 
meeting F. H. Stephens, secretary of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association and 
of the New York Bakers’ Club, will pre- 
side. 

Wednesday, Sept. 12, is set aside for 
two important discussions: one on mar- 
keting, under the leadership of Elmer 
L. Cline, of the Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, and one on quality, under the 


leadership of Paul H. Helms, of the Hall 


Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y. O. W. Hall, 
head of the service laboratory of the 
American Institute of Baking, will give 
a demonstration of the value of loaf 
diagnosis, pointing out errors in formu- 
las and methods, and suggesting im- 
provements which would make better 
bread possible. 

On the same day, the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will hold their an- 
nual convention. 

Thursday, Sept. 13, will be devoted to 
the discussion of the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement. At this session the president 
of the Allied Trades will preside. A. L. 
Taggart, of Indianapolis, a member of 
the Wheat Council of the United States 
and chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on publicity, will head the discus- 


sion. A number of millers, bakers and 
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advertising men will participate. At 
this session the campaign to make toast 
the national breakfast food will be con- 
sidered, the discussion being led by John 
W. Burns, who is credited with having 
originated the movement. 

Friday, Sept. 14, will be devoted in 
part to business and in part to a con- 
ference of all the wheat food interests 
The business programme will include the 
adoption of resolutions, the election of 
governors for the ensuing year and such 
other business as may properly come lhe- 
fore the convention. The national con- 
ference committee of the baking incus- 
try, organized at the 1922 convention, 
will convene at the adjournment of the 
business session and the close of the con- 
vention. Delegates from all industries 
having any interest in the production of 
wheat and flour and its utilization in 
baked products may participate in this 
meeting. The purpose of the conference 
is to crystallize into definite form the 
many excellent ideas and policies pre- 
sented, and to draft some plan of action 
which might lead directly to the pro:duc- 
tion of better bread and the incre.sed 
consumption of same. 

The board of governors of the Anieri- 
can Bakers’ Association will 
afternoon of Sept. 14 to elect officers to 
serve during 1923-24. 


meet the 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 
While there will be no extensive :ma- 
chinery exhibit at the French Lick 
Springs meeting, such as was held at 
Chicago a year ago, still this feature will 
be important. The American Institute 
of Baking will exhibit samples of many 
forms of baking materials which have 
been sent to the service laboratories for 
analysis, among them being fraudulent 
and adulterated products, and other ma- 
terials offered to the baking trade under 
misrepresentations as to their actual 
value. 


(Continued on page 818.) 
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“MY BROTHER’S KEEPER” 

Under this title Mr. Fred C. Haller, 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, recently de- 
livered an address the hearing of which 
would have benefited every member of the 
baking industry. Speaking as a practical 
and experienced baker, Mr. Haller point- 
ed out that in the long run the only sure 
road to prosperity and success is through 
an honest recognition of the rights of 
others. Such recognition means fairness 
in competition and sincerity in service; it 
means friendly relations with employees 
and the sense of obligation to the com- 
munity from which the baker derives his 
support. 

Inevitably the result of sharp competi- 
tion in any form of industry is the tend- 
ency for each individual to “go it alone,” 
and to make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to advance his own interests at the 
expense of those of his competitors. Sell- 
ing methods designed to injure some one 
else’s trade, injurious gossip spread ma- 
liciously under the guise of humor, efforts 
to entice away a competitor’s salesmen or 
other employees known to be exception- 
ally efficient, these and many other devices 
are too well known to competitive trade, 
and they are exemplified altogether too 
often in the relations existing between 
rival bakers. 

Competition, of course, is the very life 
of trade; without it the public would suf- 
fer from all the abuses of monopoly, and 
business itself would become sluggisn and 
atrophied for lack of incentive to real 
effort. On the other hand, there is such 
a thing as hitting below the belt in busi- 
ness, just as there is in boxing, and many 
a time the baker who would never think 
of cheating in a golf match will pride 
himself on his ability to do things in busi- 
ness which are equally flagrant violations 
of the ethical rules of the game. 

“Honesty is the best policy” may not 
be an exalted plea for square dealing, but 
its truth has been so often and so con- 
clusively demonstrated that no one can 
escape its force. The baker who feels 
that, in Mr. Haller’s words, he is not his 
brother’s keeper, may be able to salve his 
conscience for his unfair actions, but he 
cannot get away from the certainty that 
in the long run it is his own business, 
and not his competitor’s, which is bound 
to suffer most. . 

Civilization, after all, is a huge game, 
played according to conventional rules, 
designed through centuries of experience 
to protect the players and bystanders 
against violence and unfairness. Busi- 
hess is an essential part of civilization, 
and it, too, has its rules and codes of 
conduct. In any form of sport, a man 
is expected to do his utmost to win, pro- 
vided only he plays fair. If he has more 
strength, more endurance, more skill than 
his opponent, if he can outwit him by 
greater knowledge or wear him out by 
superior patience, let him by all means 
do so. The one essential is that his desire 
to win must never cast even the shadow 
of a doubt on his sportsmanship, which 
means simply his readiness to abide by 
a the rules, and his quickness to give 
his opponent every opportunity to which 
he is justly entitled. 
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Some bakers take the position that 
sport is sport but business is business. 
In this they are irretrievably wrong. The 
same rules govern the competition of 
play and that of work, and in either case 
the best winner is the man whose whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for winning never 
lets him forget the rules of the game or 
the rights of his opponents. 

Specifically, the baker who cuts his sell- 
ing prices because he believes he can still 
make a profit while giving the public its 
bread at a lower price is playing the 
game and playing it well; the baker who 
cuts prices solely in order to steal his 
competitor’s trade, and perhaps to drive 
him out of business, is guilty of a type 
of unfairness which in the end is bound 
to react upon himself. The baker who 
offers a position to a competitor’s em- 
ployee may do so in entire fairness, be- 
cause he believes he can benefit the man 
himself and use him with greater effi- 
ciency; he may, on the other hand, be 
guided largely by the desire to impair his 
rival’s selling machinery, knowing that 
the change of employment will actually 
benefit neither the salesman nor his own 
business. 

The most important rules of all concern 
the baker’s relation to the public he serves. 
It is sometives very easy to violate these 
rules; to conceal a known inferiority in 
the products sold, to profit by occasional 
small variations of weight, to make ad- 
vertising claims not fully supported by 
the actual facts. In such cases the bak- 
er’s object is always to “get by”; he hopes 
that no one will observe his infractions 
of the rules, and often he escapes detec- 
tion. In a game he would never think 
of such concealed cheating, but in trade 
he deludes himself by repeating that 
“business is business.” 

The baker’s brother, of whom he must 
of necessity be the keeper in the truest 
sense, is his customer. The old legal 
saying, “caveat emptor” (let the buyer 
beware), may still have some force in 
law, but it is utterly out of place in the 
conduct of modern business. “Let the 
buyer be satisfied” has long since taken 
its place as the only sound guide to a 
wise selling policy. It is the baker’s duty 
to look out for the interests of his cus- 
tomers, and if he fails to do so, if he 
tries to evade the rules of the game in 
order to overreach those who buy of him, 
his business in the end will come to grief. 

Every baker may well take as his motto 
the words “Play the game.” This means 
the maximum of effort to succeed, the 
determination to win, to meet competition 
and overcome it. It means, too, an equal 
determination to win only in accordance 
with the rules, to deal fairly with every 
one, and to show in business the same 
spirit of sportsmanship and fair play 
which universally prevails in sport. It is 
easy enough to plead for such conduct 
on purely moral grounds; it is probably 
more effective to point out, as Mr. Haller 
did in his address, that it includes not 
only “the law and the prophets” but the 
profits as well. The baker who wants 
success for more than today, who is look- 
ing to the welfare of his business one 
year or ten years hence, can realize his 
hopes only through a full recognition of 








the rights of his competitors and his cus- 
tomers, and a loyal determination to con- 
form to the rules of fair dealing, such 
as are implied in a right understanding 
of the phrase, “Play the game.” 


ALL THERE 


The week of Sept. 9 is the outstanding 
one in the bakers’ year, for it is then 
that the American Bakers’ Association 
holds its annual convention. The regis- 
tration already reported is so large as to 
make the success of the meeting a fore- 
gone conclusion, but undoubtedly there 
are still many members of the association 
who have not quite made up their minds 
whether or not to go to French Lick the 
second week in September. 

There are two main things to consider 
in determining whether to attend such a 
meeting as this: will it, as a business in- 
vestment, repay the time and money re- 
quired; and will it, regarded as a vaca- 
tion outing, make a successful holiday? 
The second question is easily answered, 
for scarcely anywhere in the country 
could the bakers have found a more de- 
lightful meeting place than at French 
Lick. The programme makes liberal pro- 
vision for entertainment, and any baker 
who wants a brief vacation can count 
unfailingly on the change and enjoyment 
he is seeking if he attends the French 
Lick meeting. 

This, however, is in most cases not 
enough. Going to the convention means 
a week away from business and a con- 
siderable outlay of money. Is attendance 
worth a week’s time and from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars? Can the 
results of being present at such a meet- 
ing be measured in actual financial re- 
turns to the individual baker? 

The answer, in nearly every instance, 
is definitely affirmative. Financial prof- 
its are the products of sound ideas con- 
sistently put into execution. The great 
function of a trade convention is to cre- 
ate and disseminate such ideas. The 
speakers may, indeed, occasionally dwell 
on specific facts, but nobody bothers his 
head to remember just what they say. 
The baker learns his facts from practical 
hard work, from reading, and from the 
counsel of experts given in his own bak- 
ery; he gets his ideas from outside con- 
tact and observation, 

There is a great and true saying that 
“where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” It is equally true, and indeed 
only a modification of the more general 
statement, that any business enterprise 
must perish unless it has the vision of 
new and creative ideas. Each man builds 
up such ideas,for himself out of his own 
knowledge as modified and influenced by 
the observed experience of others, and a 
trade convention is a great laboratory for 
this kind of observation of industrial 
experience. 

The baker who attends the annual con- 
ventions of his national association does 
so in order to discover new ideas, and to 
widen his range of personal contacts 
among the men of his own craft and 
those closely associated with thera. This, 
however, is not all. The welfare of each 
individual is inextricably bound up in that 
of the industry as a whole. No one mem- 
ber of it can hope to thrive if the entire 
body is permitted to languish. The bak- 
ers have in the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation one of the most active and effi- 
cient trade organizations in the country, 
but it can never be any stronger than its 
support. This support is manifested 
chiefly in two ways: in actual member- 
ship, which means the necessary financial 
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backing, and in the personal contribution 
which comes from attendance at the meet- 
ings. 

For his own sake, because it means a 
good time and an ample business return 
through the broadening of ideas and of 
friendships, and for the sake of his as- 
sociation, because its strength is essential 
to his own welfare, each baker who be- 
longs to the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion ought to make every possible effort 
to attend the convention at French Lick 
the second week in September. 


SAY IT WITH FLOURS 


The weekly edition of the London 
Times says “The Prince of Wales has 
entertained at dinner at York House a 
party of between fifty and sixty personal 
friends, many of whom have been his 
hosts on various occasions. The 
banqueting hall in which the dinner was 
held was decorated with masses of flours 
of various kinds.” 

Always and everywhere deservedly 
popular, the young prince has_ given 
another evidence of his tactful recogni- 
tion and encouragement of industry in 
thus preferring the sensible decorations 
which tasteful flour brands afford, to the 
ordinary floral display. Besides having 
the advantage of novelty, this style gives 
permanency to the decorative scheme; 
flowers wither and, after the banquet, 
can only be thrown away, but flours 
suffer no damage from exposure to the 
heat and light of the banqueting hall, 
they are entirely unaffected by after- 
dinner speech making, and can later 
be removed to the kitchen and utilized 
for bread making purposes. 

It is improbable that among the vari- 
ous brands displayed on this happy 
occasion there were any which origi- 
nated in the United States. This would 
be expecting too much, but no doubt 
many of the Canadian stencils which are 
exported found representation therein, 
to the gratification of loyal exporters 
of the Dominion. The example of the 
Prince of Wales will doubtless set a 
fashion which will lead to increased de- 
mand for flour in the United Kingdom. 


WATCH THE PRICE 


On the whole, and taking into consid- 
eration the fact that housewives’ leagues, 
newspaper reporters and city aldermen 
cannot be expected to exist without some- 
thing to talk about, the nation is at peace 
as regards the price of baker’s bread. 
The public knows that it is receiving full 
value, and that bread, in comparison with 
nearly all other staple foodstuffs, and 
still more in relation to such cost items 
as fuel, rent and clothing, is today ex- 
ceptionally cheap. 

Even so, there are occasional outbursts 
of fervent rhetoric, deriving their in- 
spiration mainly from what the newspa- 
pers have to say regarding the plight of 
the downtrodden wheat grower. Disre- 
garding facts and figures, every now and 
then some rapid writer, who mingles zeal 
for the public welfare with ardor for the 
two cents a line paid him for copy, 
startles his readers with a denunciation 
of the baking industry on the ground that, 
since wheat is cheap, bread ought for 
some occult reason to be cheaper than it 
is. The actual relation between the price 
of wheat or flour and that of bread dis- 
turbs him not a particle; the chances are 
that ‘if bread cost two or three cents a 
pound less than it now does, his argu- 
ment would be exactly the same. 

The answer to such claims is obvious 
enough to any one who is familiar with 
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the facts. Statistics recently compiled by 
the American Institute of Baking showed 
the average cost of the flour used in a 
large number of bakeries of various sizes 
to be only thirty-nine per cent of the total 
cost of manufacturing and selling bread, 
with no allowance whatever for the bak- 
er’s profit. Reduced to a pound loaf basis, 
these figures indicated a total average 
cost per loaf of six and seven tenths 
cents, of which the flour represented two 
and six tenths cents. In other words, 
even if flour were to decline two dollars 
a barrel, the pound loaf would cost the 
baker only seven tenths of a cent less 
than it actually does. 

Carrying the process one step further 
back, to include the wheat grower, his 
immediate troubles are largely the result 
of the recent decline in wheat prices 
amounting to approximately twenty cents 
a bushel. This twenty cents represents 
to the baker a maximum saving of three 
tenths of a cent in the cost of manu- 
facturing a pound loaf of bread. Such 
facts as these effectually dispose of the 
silly arguments periodically brought for- 
ward to the effect that the late decline in 
wheat prices ought to be reflected in two 
or three cents taken off the retail cost 
of bread. 

Since nearly every community is from 
time to time afflicted by sporadic assaults 
on the bakers, almost invariably based on 
a complete failure to understand the re- 
lation between the cost of wheat and that 
of bread, it would be well if all the bak- 
ers, and particularly the larger ones, had 
the facts constantly and clearly in mind, 
in order to use them when necessary in 
refutation of the charges publicly made. 
Too often the bakers are inarticulate 
when they are accused of holding up 
prices for undue profits; they know the 
charges are grossly false, but they have 
not at hand the exact facts needed for 
an effective answer. 

There is, however, another side to the 
bread price problem, and one which the 
bakers need to watch carefully. The price 
of bread just now is showing a slight 
tendency to advance, while that of flour 
has been going down. The Department 
of Labor’s index figures for the month of 
July show a two-point advance over June 
in retail bread prices, while flour at retail 
has declined a like amount. Neither of 
these changes is in itself large enough 
to be important, but the direction of the 
bread price movement is significant. 

The reason for it unquestionably lies in 
increased selling and distributing costs. 
Labor and materials have remained ap- 
proximately unchanged, and there has 
been no appreciable advance in the rate 
of bakery profits. There has, on the 
other hand, been a definite tendency 
toward greater selling expense, and it is 
in this department that lax systems of 
cost accounting are most dangerous. A 
baker who knows exactly the cost per loaf 
of his flour and other materials, and who 
can estimate very closely his labor items, 
is often hopelessly at sea when it comes 
to figuring accurately how much he ought 
to charge against each loaf to cover gen- 
eral overhead, office, selling and delivery 
costs. 

It is desirable, from the baker’s stand- 
point as well as that of the public, that 
the price of bread should be kept just as 
low as is consistent with a sound business 
policy and high quality of goods and 
service. Most bakers are shrewdly eco- 
nomical in their flour buying and saving 
in their employment of labor; often, how- 
ever, they throw away all the advantages 
of such economy by extravagance in their 














selling and distribution methods. Care- 
ful watch over these items will frequently 
serve the double purpose of holding prices 
down and increasing net profits. 

The baker’s function is so distinctly 
that of a public servant, and the price 
of bread is so much a matter of general 
concern, that each baker needs to know 
exactly where his money goes almost as 
definitely as if he were administering 
public funds. He ought to be able to 
refute with specific and unchallengeable 
figures any argument that his selling price 
is too high in relation to the cost of 
wheat; he ought likewise to be able to 
check an upward price tendency when- 
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dlings purifier and a wheat cleaning ma- 
chine. Five years later he visited the 
Paris Exposition, and the news of the 
great mill fire and explosion in Minne- 
apolis that year changed the entire course 
of his life. He began the study of the 
cause and prevention of flour dust ex- 
plosions, which ultimately resulted in the 
invention of the dust collector which bears 
his name. 

Realizing the opportunity offered by 
the development of the milling industry 
in the United States, he disposed of his 
business in Zurich and sailed for Amer- 
ica, proceeding directly to Minneapolis, 
where for a year he studied the English 


The Late Faustin Prinz 
From a photograph taken in 1914 


ever it appears that the advance is due 
to avoidable waste in his system of mar- 
keting his products. 


AN HONORABLE CAREER ENDED 

The Northwestern Miller regrets to re- 
cord the death of Faustin Prinz, a vet- 
eran inventor and manufacturer of flour 
mill machinery, which occurred in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on August 18, at the 
age of seventy-two. 

Mr. Prinz had completed his fifty-ninth 
year of identification with the milling in- 
dustry, having begun as a millwright’s 
apprentice in Bavaria when a lad of thir- 
teen. He was born in the Austrian Tyrol 
in 1851, where his father was a millowner. 
After completing his apprenticeship as a 
millwright, he worked at his trade in 
various German and Swiss towns, and 
finally entered the service of a millbuild- 
ing company in Rorschach, Switzerland, 
the country distinguished as the birth- 
place of the roller mill. While he was 
with this concern he superintended the 
construction of several important mills 
in Germany and Switzerland. 

In 1873 Mr. Prinz began business for 
himself, in Zurich, manufacturing a mid- 








language and American milling methods. 
In 1883 he removed to Milwaukee, where 
a company was organized to manufacture 
and sell the dust collector he had invent- 
ed. Four years later, owing to temporary 
impairment of his health, he suspended 
active work, but resumed it in 1888, form- 
ing the Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to manufacture the Perfection dust 
collector, under which corporate name he 
continued in business until his death. 
Successful in his undertaking, that of 
supplying machinery useful in the manu- 
facture of flour, Mr. Prinz enjoyed a long 
and prosperous career, in the course of 
which he became known, not only as an 
inventor but as a judge of art and the 
owner of many valuable paintings. 
Unspoiled by the good fortune that 
came to him in the land of his adoption, 
Mr. Prinz remained unassuming, kindly, 
industrious and straightforward, a good 
citizen and a contributor to the me- 
chanical advancement of the milling in- 
dustry. His machines were sold all over 
the world, and the business he established 
is being perpetuated by his son, Carl 
Prinz, vice president of the company he 
organized thirty-five years ago. 
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Mr. Prinz was one of the few remain- 
ing links between the milling of the pres- 
ent time and that of the pioneer days; 
nearly all of his contemporaries in the 
millbuilding and millfurnishing industry 
who contributed to the very active devel- 
opment of milling following the intro- 
duction of the purifier and roller mill 
fifty years ago have passed away. To 
this class of practical engineers and ip- 
ventors, of which Mr. Prinz was a con- 
spicuous and highly respected member, 
millers are lastingly indebted for the suc- 
cessful solution of the many mechanical 
problems which confronted them in the 
evolution of the industry from its former 
state to that of its present magnitude. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


The other day, in the course of a con- 
versation, a lady remarked that she had 
seen the driver of a baker’s light delivery 
truck narrowly miss running over a sinall 
child because of reckless driving at a 
street crossing. “I noticed whose truck 
it was,” she added, “and I shan’ 
their bread any more.” 

Not wholly logical, perhaps, but en- 
tirely characteristic of human nature, 
This baking company makes excellent 
bread, and sells it at a fair price; its 
reputation is of the best, and its man- 
agement was not directly responsible for 
the recklessness of one of its drivers. 
Nevertheless, the impression created by 
this single act was immediately reflected 
back on the company in the mind of at 
least one observer. 


buy 


The competition in quality and price 
among the leading brands of 
bread in any community is necessarily so 
close that it is just such little things as 
this which, collectively, serve to mold pub- 
lic opinion. A customer finds a bread 
wrapper so torn as to be unable to fulfill 
its function; a delivery man is observed 
with unwashed hands or soiled clothes; 
there are flies buzzing in a bakeshop win- 
dow. Many of the small, prejudicial ac- 
cidents are unavoidable, but many others 
could have been prevented by a little 
extra care. 

People’s judgments are often, perhaps 
generally, unjust, because they are based 
on only a few incidents which happen to 
have attracted attention. One unsatis- 
factory loaf of bread is quite enough to 
create an unshakable prejudice in the 
purchaser’s mind against the bakery 
which produced it; the output as a whole 
may be of the very highest quality, but 
this customer will never believe it. An 
accidental discourtesy on the part of a 
single salesman may wreck an entire busi- 
ness connection. It is sometimes really 
tragic to observe how easily the results 
of good, conscientious work can be 
completely destroyed by one or two in- 
significant accidents or bits of carcless- 
ness. 

The wise baker knows that there is 
nothing connected with his business too 
small to deserve his careful attention. 
He knows that his trade depends on the 
reputation enjoyed by his shop anc his 
goods, and that this reputation is keenly 
sensitive. He knows that public opinion 
is based on impressions of small things; 
and so he watches closely over everything 
which expresses the character of his busi- 
ness. As a result, he sees his trade in- 
crease with gratifying steadiness, to the 
bewilderment of his competitor who, mak- 
ing good bread and selling it at low 
prices, fails to realize that the little things 
he overlooks are day by day driving cus- 
tomers away from him. 
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A general strengthening of wheat 
prices, with a marked increase in the 
spread between September and the later 
options, has had a relatively small influ- 
ence in stimulating flour buying, and 
while some purchasers have come in on 
the assumption that the wheat price 
movement marked the beginning of a 
permanent advance, others have held off, 
evidently believing that a downward re- 
action is likely. : 

Flour prices have shown little change, 
the advance in wheat being largely cov- 
ered by a material gain in bran, shorts 
and middlings, for all of which there has 
been a good demand at prices about $3 
per ton over last week. Clears have 
weakened, with a slack export demand. 
In patents and straights the tendency 
has been toward a lessening of the 
spread between springs and winters, the 
former holding about steady and the 
latter reflecting a slight gain. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

p. | erry $6.65 x . 
Aue. 1 .2ceusas 6.45 5.55 6.35 
Fuiy 1 wssooeds 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Jone & ccscacese 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 .sossecns 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 ..cccese 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 .i.ee.. 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Fab, 1 secscwere 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Ban, 8 seccecvts 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dee. 1 cecvewdas 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Tey, 8 scccuuees 7.35 6.70 6.40 
at, 2 osssseaee 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sent. 2 cicasace 7.00 6.15 5.65 
May 14, 1920*%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Aug. 21 ........ $5.25 $4.50 55 
OMe, | aesosar 5.30 4.55 4.60 
Gly 2 scicasnta 5.30 4.90 4.95 
eum Ss a cicccdes 5.50 5.15 6.30 
BAP Eb occcastee 5.70 5.45 5.55 
Berth 2 cccacces 5.55 5.25 5.40 
mereoh § ..deckaa 5.60 5.20 5.40 
ee ere 5.50 5.20 5.20 
OR, S vcsiccces 5.75 5.30 6.30 
MOG. B csaveencs 5.65 6.20 6.15 
BOF, 1 sencsseas 5.55 5.35 6.25 
et. 2 esvavecsan 5.25 4.90 4.76 
Bent, 2 svcsenve 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.56 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important peg of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills «f the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Aug. 12218 6.isin0 53 69 70 
Aug. GEE ica sans 47 70 78 
July 29-Aug. 4... 50 74 66 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 64 46 
April average ... 46 64 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average... 650 66 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 174 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 652 78 70 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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western markets as reported on Aug. 21 
was $30.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


i D 6ccsksad $26.20 Jan. 3 ........ $31.15 
ee & se deege's 36.80 Dec. 1 ..cccces 28.95 
June 1 ......-. $31.80 Nov. 1 ........ 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 22.) 


PuitapetpHia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally steadily maintained. 
Millfeed is firm under light offerings 
and a fair demand. 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market is 
irregular, with fair demand. Prices are 
slightly lower than at the close on Aug. 
18. Millfeed is quite firm, and prices 
are higher. 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Flour shipments 
on contracts are active, and current de- 
mand is fair, though bookings of new 
contracts continue to slow down, as buy- 
ers have covered requirements for some 
time. Prices are unchanged. Millfeed is 
in fair demand. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The domestic mar- 
ket is quiet, with prices practically un- 
changed. The export market’s chief fea- 
ture is the removal of embargoes in 
Greece against flour imports. Otherwise 
the export market is not changed, with 
demand moderate. 

Cotumsvus, Oun1to.—The week of Aug. 
20 starts off with a fair demand for 
flour, but only sales reported are for 
small lots for near-by shipment. Buyers 
are not disposed to load up very heavily 
on the present market. Millfeed prices 
are strong and demand is very good. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills report 
business improving. There is a g in- 
quiry for export, but bids are still too 
low. No sales of importance have been 
reported. Western mills have done a 
good business with the Orient, extending 
to November. Domestic prices are un- 
changed. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Conditions in the mill- 
ing industry in St. Louis territory are 
quiet but firm, with prices steady. De- 
mand by domestic trade is not quite so 
active as recently, but shipping direc- 
tions are somewhat easier. Millfeed is 
rather inactive, but the market is hold- 
ing firm. 

Mitwavuxee, Wis.—The flour trade is 
slightly improved. Inquiry is more ac- 
tive. Sales are scattering as to sources 
and delivery dates. Prices are unchanged 
but firm. Rye flour is quiet and nomi- 
nally unchanged. Millfeed is strong. 
Bran 50c ton higher, and middlings un- 
changed to 50c up. 

BartrmoreE, Mp.—Flour is _ holding 
steady, despite higher offal. Buyers are 
well fixed and now waiting for wheat to 
follow corn or for the time when there 
will be music and pyrotechnics in the air. 
Feed is $1@2 up on brans and standard 
middlings, otherwise unchanged and in 
moderate demand. throughout. 

Boston, Mass.—Spring wheat millers 
are cutting prices on patents 15@25c un- 
der open quotations, and securing some 


business. Hard winter patents also show 
pressure to sell at cut prices. Soft win- 
ter flours are fairly firm. The general 
open range of prices is unchanged. There 
has been a sharp advance in wheat feeds, 
ey bran and middlings, with light 
offerings and good demand. Other feeds 
are steady, with moderate inquiry. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Flour prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, mills holding quota- 
tions at firm levels. Demand for flour 
so far this week is quiet. There is little 
business in either springs or winters. 
Buyers have some flour booked and are 
holding off. Directions on new crop 
hard winters are slowing up, and some 
pressure is needed to get directions. 
Bran and middlings continue very strong, 
and prices are up fully $1 ton. De- 
mand is good for light. Heavy feed is 
practically unchanged and rather quiet. 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—Sales of flour on 
Aug. 20 and 21 were generally 5@10c 
lower than the market on Aug. 18. Buy- 
ers continued to show reluctance in en- 
tering the market without further re- 
cessions, although a few mills reported 
a fair volume of business, and sales, as a 
whole, are probably equal to capacity. 
Shipping directions are slightly im- 
proved. Export demand is not active. 
Millfeed continues to be influenced by 
a fair demand and light offerings, and 
prices advanced another $1.50@2 on 
bran and 50c@§$1 on shorts. 


DOCK STRIKE IS SETTLED 


End of Labor Trouble in Port of London 
Brings Relief to the Flour and 
Wheat Markets 

Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The London dock strike has been 
settled, bringing relief to the flour and 
wheat markets. 
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Lonvon, Eno.—The Free State gov- 
ernment has intervened in the prolonged 
strike at the port of Dublin, but it has 
not had the desired effect and the strike 
continues, every port in the south of Ire- 
land being affected. 

So far, owing to the fact that there 
were large supplies of grain and food- 
stuffs in Dublin, no great inconvenience 
has been felt, but stocks are getting low 
and must soon be replenished. Bakers 
have kept going, and an attempt on the 
part of the strikers to interfere with the 
delivery of yeast had the effect of bring- 
ing out the government troops, and de- 
liveries were made under their protec- 
tion. The Free State government has 
made it clear that if necessary it will in- 
terfere and see that grain, flour and 
yeast supplies are maintained. There is 
a general feeling of unrest, however, all 
over the country. As an illustration, a 
large milling concern in Cork shut down 
its plant on July 27. 

In Belfast and the north, while things 
are not nearly so bad as in Dublin, yet 
the position is uncertain and delicate. 
The dockers at Belfast came out on 
strike against the handling of traffic for 
Dublin which was being diverted via Bel- 
fast. Meetings were held and the men 
returned to work, but an undertaking 
had to be given that no goods for the 
Free State will be sent via Belfast or 
handled by Belfast dockers. The public 
all over Ireland is against the strikers. 

C. F. G. Rares. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Aug. 19 Aug. 20 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 1922 1921 
.-- 259,445 268,280 278,085 354,515 








Minneapolis 














OE, FOG ccccsee 14,316 11,300 9,505 7,595 
Duluth-Superior 18,735 15,815 25,675 19,910 
Milwaukee ..... 5,500 5,500 11,000 5,815 

Totals .......297,995 300,895 324,265 387,835 
Outside mills*..142,010 ...... AGEOO sccece 

Ag’gate sprg.440,005 ...... 3 a 
Bt. BUNS cccvcs 49,200 47,200 38,600 40,500 
St. Louist ..... 50,700 49,300 42,500 75,000 
"aa 120,700 121,125 130,970 145,800 
Rochester ..... 8,500 5,300 8,800 9,900 
Chicago ....... 32,000 30,000 36,000 30,000 


Kansas City....103,845 102,000 94,835 109,000 
Kansas Cityt...340,065 343,410 376,405 481,380 
0 


SN eeéecees 22,08 23,900 11,370 20,050 
St. Joseph ..... 22,720 29,025 50,295 50,770 
De Rasen eees 22,140 21,610 28,425 ...... 
Wichita ....0.. 41,030 46,795 654,535 52,425 
. beeewees 44,400 42,200 47,800 40,100 
Toledof ....... 92,190 98,015 78,800 83,980 
Indianapolis ... 10,485 8,450 10,340 9,065 
Dre sice poate. Soden 131,690 116,660 
Portland, Oreg.. 23,510 20,610 22,475 23,470 
Seattle ........ 24,605 35,365 34,140 29,940 
Tacoma ....... 28,285 15,530 31,455 22,440 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following tahle shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 19 Aug. 20 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 46 47 61 65 
ee WOU ssccencees 59 47 41 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 43 70 53 
Outside mills* .... 57 52 44 53 
Average spring.. 53 47 52 59 
Milwaukee ........ 46 34 69 24 
Be, BOUND ceccccces 97 93 77 80 
ee ree 65 64 55 97 
, MEE Eee 72 73 79 88 
Rochester ........ 46 29 47 53 
CD acéesccesvs 30 75 90 76 
Kansas City ...... 78 76 83 100 
Kansas Cityt ..... 66 67 77 94 
GE. wcccciccecs 5 100 81 83 
St. Joseph ........ 47 61 100 100 
EK 6.654 b%%4 00:08 48 47 62 
(ee 63 72 84 83 
ME eectcercese 93 88 100 84 
eee 70 78 76 70 
Indianapolis ...... 46 37 45 40 
Nashville** ....... © es 75 60 
Portland, Oregon... 37 33 33 49 
ee, errr << aS 67 64 57 
BROOME ceescccecs 50 27 55 39 
DOCG occcccsece 61 62 67 69 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 

Metsourne, Vicror1ra.—A notable fea- 
ture of trade during the past year or so 
has been the increased exports from the 
commonwealth to the United States. For 
the eight months ended February the 
United States purchased from Australia 
$30,000,000 worth of commodities, against 
only $8,600,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. In Feb- 
ruary alone America bought from Aus- 
tralia a gross total of $8,890,000 worth 
of commodities, or more than the entire 
total for the first eight months of the 
1922 fiscal year. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 21. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Rprite Tie Me a ls chen tnawaen 
Spring standard patent 
Spring RIM MU. Feb khaki old os cbse cewevceds 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ...... 
Hard winter first clear .... 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ...... 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white ..., 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


OPTI Nis teat doc is 5 hina ite G46 diwi-aidn Baw 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran , 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlin 
Red dog es (gray shorts).............. 








eee eee ee ee 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$6.50@6.70 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.00@ 6.50 $6.15@ 6.65 §$.....@..... $6.10@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.70@ 6.90 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.50@ 6.85 $6.75@ 7.20 
5.65@ 6.20 6.05@ 6.15 o¢e Bo ce 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.50 6.40@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.60 or ee 
4.70@ 5.30 4.85@ 5.10 ++@... 5.00@ 5.30 5.25@ 56.75 pond eOccsee 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@. 5.75 ee Pe a See 
5.40@ 6.20 @ 5.55@ 5.90 5.30@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.55 
4.40@ 4.70 @ 4.60@ 5.10 4.40@ 4.70 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 cece eM eccces 5.70@ 6.05 eS: ee 
4.00@ 4.30 @ 3.70@ 4.15 3.90@ 4.25 4.25@ 5.00 0006 oo sees of BD vccoe , er co ovens é oo oe cece 
5.00@ 5.50 er. le ooahe 5.30@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.25 20a egos 5.60@ 6.75 5.40@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.50 
4.30@ 4.50 cces ees cos @e 4.50@ 4.90 *4.25@ 4.50 %4.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.85 5.10@ 5.50 4.90@ 5.25 
4.00@ 4.20 600s oe coes ---@.. 4.00@ 4.40 00 ¢@ 0 ones 9 we oP econ 5.10@ 5.50 oes cass 4.00@ 4.50 

3.40@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.60 --@ soe ccece 3.90@ 4.15 revi, fern 4.10@ 4.35 re ee ..@. 

3.15@ 3.30 3.30@ 3.35 a Pe: S Jere 3.40@ 3.65 occ @ vvese 0 Qo cose _ -@. 
26.00@ 28.00 @24.00 ee er, Sere ir re 30.00@31.00 31.00@32.00  34.00@34.50  30.00@31.00 009s ell ecese 
26.00 @ 28.00 cone oOo cee 25.00@26.00 24.00@24.50 ooo Mic ee 0 064,0 OP scree ocvee@ ascce 34.00 @34.50 ee pace Gcees 6 
26.560@29.00 rere Perey coos eceve 24.50@25.00 002 Qe ve 31.00@32.00 31.50@32.00  34.50@34.75 ousc oO veces 22.00@24.00 
29.00 @30.50 ««+++@26.00 25.00@26.00 goneebe cts Pes 33.00@33.50  34.00@35.00  35.00@35.50 33.00@34.00 30.00@33.00 
31.00@34.65 30.50@31.00 27.00@28.00  29.00@30.00 --@.. 37.00@38.00 39.00@40.00 38.00@39.00  36.00@37.00 er ae 
33.00@37.00 33.00 @34.50 snaae Ge bee < on ces @ccces ccos eM 200.0 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 42.00 «ee++@41.00 88.50@39.50 6004.9 Le sas 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.50@6.00 (49's) $...-@.... (49's) 5.70@6.00 $6.40 @6.80 $5.70 @6.30 
sone @...- deo «@ sos 6.35 @6.55 7.30 @7.55 6.70@6.90 
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HOLLAND'S FLOUR IMPORTS 


American Business Larger Than Last Year— 
Germany a Market for Surplus of 
the Dutch Mills 


From the figures just published by the 
government bureau of statistics it ap- 
pears that the imports of wheat flour in- 
to Holland for the first six months of 
the present year amounted to 52,949 tons 
of 1,000 kilos, equal to 1,058,980 bags of 
110 Ibs, or 50 kilos, the ordinary ship- 
ping weight to this country. Of this 
total quantity, 940,120 bags, with a de- 
clared value of 7,895,000 florins, were 
imported from different ports of the 
United States. 

These figures compare as follows with 
the imports over the same period last 
year: total imports of wheat flour from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922, 42,254 tons— 
845,080 bags of 50 kilos valued at 7,886,- 
600 florins. The proportion of flour 
coming from the United States ports is 
not given, but it may be safely assumed 
that the quantity did not vary much with 
the proportion this year, as the import- 
ing possibilities from other countries 
have remained practically unchanged. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the imports of American flour this 
year are larger than the total imports 
last year, which will undoubtedly cause 
surprise to those who have come to re- 
gard this country as a dying proposition 
in respect to an outlet for American 
flour. In fact, the figures as stated, and 
which can be accepted as correct, indi- 
cate that the imports have been equal 
to those of some pre-war years, and it 
must be remembered that in those years 
other countries, notably Belgium, con- 
tributed at times toward such imports 
in much larger proportion, which coun- 
try in pre-war days supplied the south- 
ern provinces of Holland to a large ex- 
tent on account of its favorable position 
in regard to the cost of transportation. 

Although Belgium has recently _ been 
supplying this country with some flour 
at intervals, it only contributed 6 per 
cent of the total imports during the first 
half of the year, so need not be consid- 
ered a serious competitor; therefore, the 
American miller has the field here prac- 
tically to himself as regards foreign 
competition. On the other hand, he has 
a very strong competitor in the home 
miller, whose position is strengthened, as 
compared with that of the American 
miller, by having the world’s markets 
from which to draw his wheat. 

As the capacity of the Holland mills 
is now sufficient to supply the full re- 
quirements of this country, contrary to 
pre-war times, when there was a certain 
shortage to be made up, the fact that 
the same quantity of American flour en- 
tered this country the past six months is 
due to particular circumstances. One of 
these is the fact that home mills of re- 
cent years have been in a position to 
export part of their output across the 
border, mostly to our near neighbor, Ger- 
many, which has made room for the for- 
eign commodity, while our flour import- 
ers reship part of their American im- 
ports to the same countries which pro- 
vide an outlet for our home millers. 

As long as these outlets remain un- 
threatened, Holland importers will con- 
tinue active buyers of American flour, 
and although there was a falling off in 
imports a short time ago there has been 
considerable buying again recently, so 
that it would not cause surprise to find 
that the second half year will not fall 
short in respect to the quantity imported 
compared with the first half, although 
any serious change in the political situa- 
tion might upset present expectations. 

However, while conditions remain un- 
changed it may prove to the interest 
of United States millers who have. con- 
nections here to keep in touch with the 
Holland market, and for those who have 
not taken any interest so far in this 
outlet, to give it closer consideration. 


J. vE Boer. 








CANADIAN MILLFEED EXPORTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers have 
at last definitely made up their minds to 
discontinue the practice of selling mill- 
feed in United States markets on a 
delivered basis. 
observers that delivered contracts on 
shipments from Canada to the United 
States were dangerous documents to deal 


It has long seemed to | 
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in, so far as Canadian mills are con- 
cerned, United States customs regula- 
tions and rulings have at times been 
arbitrary, and shippers in such cases 
have usually preferred a loss of money 
to the bother of seeking redress in a for- 
eign country. 

Under the new dispensation, Canadian 
mills will quote millfeed to United 
States buyers on an f.o.b. basis, point of 
shipment, and where a delivered price is 
wanted this will be “in bond” only. This 
puts the responsibility for dealing with 
United States customs upon the buyer. 

A. H. Barey. 


CENTRAL EUROPE’S CROPS 


Estimates Raised in Hungary—Threshing 
Returns in Czecho-Slovakia Satisfac- 
tory—Wheat Prices Fall 


Buparest, Huncary, July 28.—All is 
going well with Hungary’s new wheat 
and rye crops. ‘Threshing is in full 
swing, and today’s statement by the ag- 
ricultural bureau has raised previous esti- 
mates. The new figures, which are based 
upon threshing returns, are as follows, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
A 62,910 27,550 19,330 13,200 
BORG sc cecnecae 44,770 22,790 18,800 13,100 


The natural weight is very high, ker- 
nels well developed and full, as the 
mild weather of the last few weeks was 
excellent for ripening. Oats alone are 
not quite satisfactory as regards de- 
velopment. The outlook for the corn 
crop is satisfactory, but rain is still 
needed. 

Yields exceed expectations. The bet- 
ter result is due to the higher yield per 
acre, the area being equal to that of 
last year. 

Threshing returns in Czecho-Slovakia 
are most satisfactory and _ natural 
weights very high, wheat showing 64@ 
6714 lbs per bu, and rye 59144@61. Un- 
der the influence of excellent harvesting 
weather and the unusually fine quality 
of the grain there is pressure on the part 
of farmers to sell, and the price of 
wheat has declined to 130, and of rye to 
90 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs. ‘These 
prices are below the level of the inter- 
national grain market, as first class 
American wheat is quoted for August 
shipment at 12.50 florins (Dutch cur- 
rency), and Plata rye at 8.60, cif, 
Hamburg, which prices, converted into 
Czecho crowns on the basis of an ex- 
change of 13 Czecho crowns to the 
Dutch florin, amount to 162.50 for 
wheat and 112 for rye. 

In Jugo-Slavia threshing is in full 
swing and the yields are exceeding ex- 
pectations as regards both quality and 
quantity. In the Banat and Bacska dis- 
trict, which formerly belonged to Hun- 
gary, the wheat yield amounts to 271, 
bus per acre, natural weight varying be- 
tween 64 and 6534, lbs per bu. Reports 
arriving from Croatia-Slavonia also are 
cheerful. The outlook for the oat, bar- 
ley and corn crop is about medium. The 
wheat and flour market is much influ- 
enced by the dull sentiment prevailing 
in over-sea markets, but peasants, who 
have plenty of money, withhold their 
wheat in the expectation of higher prices. 
The government has much interest in 
pushing the export movement in order to 
improve the Dinar currency, but prices 
are still above the level of the interna- 
tional market and, besides, railway traffic 
is still bad, owing to the poor condition 
of railway cars and locomotives, Flour 
export is handicapped by the high duty. 

In Roumania the harvesting of wheat 
has commenced and in a few days the 
ingathering of barley and oats will fol- 
low. The wheat and rye yield exceeds 
all expectations, and if it were not for 
the small acreage of wheat, there would 
be a surplus for export. In Great Rou- 
mania, including the newly acquired ter- 
ritories of Transylvania and Bessarabia, 
2,200,000 hectares only are sown. with 
wheat, while before the war the wheat 
area of the old kingdom amounted to 
nearly that much. The rye and oats area 
also have decreased, owing to the agra- 
rian reform. As to barley, the first 
threshings were disappointing as_ to 
quantity, while the quality is good. 
There are still large stocks of last year’s 
barley. The corn area amounts to only 
about 400,000 hectares, as owing to un- 
favorable weather sowing was consider- 


ably delayed. The growth of the plant 
is in arrear. 

Two great blunders, the unfortunate 
agrarian reform and the imposition of 
a maximum wheat price which is consid- 
erably below the international level, have 
resulted in a large reduction in wheat 
production. Instead of selling their 
wheat at the maximum price of 450 lei 
per 220 lbs, peasants prefer to use it as 
cattle food. This is true of Roumanian 
peasants as well, and also the Servian 
and Swabian peasants of the Banat. 

The bonus of 200 lei per hectare 
which the government has offered to 
farmers in order to stimulate them to 
sow more wheat does not prove tempt- 
ing. Under such circumstances the pros- 
pect of the Banat mills, as regards secur- 
ing grist in the new cereal year, is not 
hopeful. Ben6é Scuwarz. 





BALTIMORE BREAD LEGISLATION 


Battimore, Mp.—The chairman and 
counsel of the bread committee of the 
Housewives’ League of Baltimore are 
said to be busy preparing bills for the 
city council and state legislature next 
fall and winter which, if passed, will 
impose not only a heavy fine on all 
those found guilty of combining in re- 
straint of trade or profiteering in the 
necessities of life, such as bread, coal 
and milk, but also an additional penalty 
of 10 years in the Maryland peniten- 
tiary. 

The chairman of the bread committee 
is quoted as saying: “We must have a 
standard loaf. I have weighed over 100 
loaves of the profiteer bakeries’ so-called 
one-pound (16-0z) loaf of bread, and 
found they weighed only 1214 to 14% 
oz. I am informed that the bread profit- 
eering bakeries use mostly the blended 
flour, which is generally one part good 
flour to one or two parts inferior, and 
of a kind that takes up lots of moisture. 
As this bread loses its moisture it loses 
its weight. We cannot eat moisture, 
but we pay for it. I am informed, also, 
that the flour is chemically bleached. 

“Bake all your own bread. If you 
buy a barrel of flour or a large bag, you 
will also be helping the farmer. He is 
only getting one quarter as much for 
his wheat as he did three years ago. 
Labor costs are also less, but the profit- 
eering bakeries advanced the price of 
bread on us one cent a loaf a few weeks 
ago, when it was already too high. The 
bread committee can tell you how to get 
good, best wheat flour for $5.50 bbl, 
f.o.b., Baltimore. Do your part, house- 
wives, men, and liberty loving consumers, 
now. Bake all your own bread! 

“The efforts of myself and committee 
have been indorsed by bankers, brokers, 
organized labor, farmers, professional 
men and women in all branches, mer- 
chants, wage earners and consumers. 
Every one is with us but the profiteering 
bakeries, and we are fighting no one 
but them. Bake your own bread.” 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DEATH OF JOHN C. TEMPLE 


John C. Temple, hydraulic engineer, 
manager of the Chicago office of S. Mor- 
gan Smith Co., of York, Pa., died very 
suddenly Wednesday, Aug. 8, at the 
Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Temple was born April 27, 1858, in 
Dayton, Ohio, and at an early age be- 
came interested in the hydraulic turbine 
industry, his father being one of the 
original members of the firm of Stout, 
Mills & Temple, at Dayton, who were 
among the pioneer water wheel builders 
of this country. His entire business 
career was devoted to water power engi- 
neering and the manufacture and sale of 
hydraulic turbines and accessories; he 
was a recognized authority on matters 
pertaining to hydraulic power develop- 
ment, due to his many years’ experience 
in the engineering profession in Phila- 
delphia, New York City and Montreal 
and the exploration of undeveloped water 
power possibilities in Mexico and Central 
America, followed by his 20-odd years of 
service with the S. Morgan Smith Co., the 
past 15 of which he was manager of its 
Chicago office. 

Mr. Temple was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and the funeral services, which 
were held at Dayton, Ohio, Saturday aft- 
ernoon, Aug. 11, were under Masonic 
auspices. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


Alberta Organization to Be Strictly 
profit Making—Questionnaire on 
Manitoba Pool 


Winnirec, Man.—Announcement js 
made to the effect that the newly formed 
Alberta wheat pool is to be known off- 
cially as the Alberta Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., and will be a strictly 
nonprofit making company. : 

One of the biggest problems now con- 
fronting the committee which has the 
details of the scheme in hand is how to 





Non. 


provide the necessary elevator facilities, 
There are three methods open to adop- 
tion: the purchase of elevators on the 


basis of reasonable deduction from the 
proceeds of grain, arrangement with 
elevator companies to handle grain on 
approved basis, and the leasing of ecleva- 
tors required. No decision as to this 
point has yet been made. 

A dispatch from Regina, Sask., states 
that J. A. McPhail, general manager of 
the wheat pool campaign, is sending out 
a letter to all Saskatchewan clergy, ask- 
ing that sermons for Aug. 26 be devoted 
to the subject of the wheat pool. The 
suggested text for such sermons is: “Is 
not this the word that we did tel! thee 
in Egypt, saying, let us alone that we 
may serve the Egyptians? For it had 
been better for us to serve the Egyptians 
than that we should die in the wilder- 
ness.” 

Questionnaires are being sent out to 
members of the United Farmers of Man- 
itoba organization, with a view to ascer- 
taining the general attitude of farmers 
with regard to the proposed Manitoba 
wheat pool. 

The contract which farmers entering 
the pool must sign will give the pool ab- 
solute control of their wheat crops for 
five years. They will be obliged to de- 
liver all they produce to the pool and 
take the pool price for same, subject 
to all its regulations. A campaign to 
secure signatures to this contract is now 
on foot and Aug. 29 has been fixed as 
the last day for signing. It would seem 
highly doubtful if many farmers would 
sign such a contract. 

A recent report states that the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
has advanced $10,000 to meet the initial 
expenses in connection with the new Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool. 

G. Rock. 


Tie-Up in Wheat Export Business 

Vancouver, B. C.—The wheat export 
business is completely tied up by the 
formation of farmers’ wheat pools. 
Elevator companies and shippers in Al- 
berta will not offer wheat at any price. 
Inquiries are coming to hand daily from 
the Orient for Canadian wheat, and ex- 
porters are unable to quote. It is not a 
good thing for the exporters, or even for 
the producers themselves, to allow this 
opportunity of marketing some of our 
enormous crop to go by, but it is a 
very profitable situation for our neigh- 
bors in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, who also have a record 
breaking crop, to work off their ex- 
portable surplus, and they are not asleep 
to this fact. 

H. M. Cameron. 





PIGGLY WIGGLY HEAD RESIGNS 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Clarence Saunders, 
former president of the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., and originator of the sys- 
tem, who came into prominence through 
his recent operations on Wall Street, has 
resigned from the company and turned 
practically everything he owned over to 
the various pools which backed him in 
his financial transactions. The assets 
turned over by Mr. Saunders consisted 
of stock in the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
his two homes, and personal property. 
The value of these assets has been placed 
at $9,000,000. 
J. B. Bradford, Nashville, Tenn., |S 
the new president of the company. R. 
L. Journan, Memphis, will remain 4s 
vice president. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of J. C. Bradford, 
Nashville, W. C. Connett, St. Louis. A. 
W. Bernon, New Orleans, J. P. Bull- 
ington and Joseph Maury, Memphis. | 
t is understood that Mr. Saunders 's 
contemplating starting another institu- 
tion similar to the Piggly Wiggly Stores. 
W. G. Marty, JB. 
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WHEAT AND PROSPERITY 


Curtis Publishing Co. Advertises Its Opinion 
That the Chief Bread Grain Is No 
Longer the Controlling Factor 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—In full page advertisements, run 
hy the Curtis Publishing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago newspapers this 
morning, the Curtis company declares 
that wheat no longer is the keynote of 
prosperity. Obviously, it is stated, the 
importance of wheat as a controlling 
factor has diminished, and this commod- 
ity should be given its rightful place, 
denoted by the fact that it comprises 
only 6 per cent of the whole crop value. 

The advertisement consists of an edi- 
torial under the caption, “For Business 
Men and Bankers to Think About.” It 
reads: “How far should talk about 
wheat, mostly based on impression in- 
stead of fact, be allowed to influence 
opinion regarding the prosperity of the 
country at this time? 

“While realizing the existing condition 
of the exclusive wheat farmers of the 
great plain states, we find many reassur- 
ing facts in the wheat situation at the 
present time. 

“The break in wheat price was based 
on the July estimate of probable har- 
vest. Since then the Canadian crop has 
deteriorated and promises a greatly re- 
duced yield. 

“Kansas, the leading wheat state, has 
a big corn crop in prospect, and will 
greatly reduce its wheat acreage this 
fall. This means a better price for 
wheat carried over to next season. The 
spring wheat states have a larger acre- 
age in corn this year. Minnesota’s big 
crop this season is not wheat, but corn. 

“Viewing agriculture as a_ whole, 
wheat is not the vital factor it once was. 
When you consider that wheat represents 
only about 6 per cent of the total value 
of farm products, that relatively few 
farmers depend solely upon wheat for 
their yearly income, that perhaps half 
the wheat consumed in this country is 
bought by farmers themselves in form 
of flour, bran, millfeed, etc., then all 
this talk about our prosperity being de- 
pendent upon the price of wheat sounds 
ridiculous. 

“According to the July 1 estimate of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the 1923 crop of wheat was 
worth $61,515,000 less than the same 
quantity was worth on July 1, 1922. 
























That does not look so good. Yet against 
this decline corn, on the same basis, will 
develop $699,111,000 more than last year. 

“Force of habit seems to have kept 
wheat as a sentimental index, for today 
it represents only about half the value 
of corn, while hogs, cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry products, each has risen to 
more than equal the value of the wheat 
crop; and the fruit crop is practically 
equal. 

“In addition to these things, there are 
two other tremendously important items 
having to do with the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, namely, hay and 
cotton. Comparing prices of these two 
items with 1913 prices, hay is 97 per 
cent and cotton 206 per cent. Cotton 
alone should show in dollars an increase 
of more than five times the decline in 
wheat. 

“Obviously, wheat as a controlling fac- 
tor has diminished. Once Maine elections 
were the keynote of national politics. 
Wheat was the keynote of prosperity. 
That was before the center of population 
moved to Indiana. That was the time 
when all farmers were growing some 
wheat, and all were affected by both the 
abundance of the crop-and the sales 
price. Times have changed. Give wheat 
its rightful place, 6 per cent of the 
whole, but do not let it assume undue im- 
portance. Fundamentally, the country, 
from every standpoint, so far as we can 
see, is sound; particularly sound when 
judged by the natural creation of wealth 
as it comes from the soil.” 


S. O. WERNER. 





HARVEST HANDS FROM BRITAIN 

Toronto, Ont.—Great Britain is fur- 
nishing nearly 6,000 harvest laborers for 
employment in western Canada this fall. 
Most of these are already at work in the 
fields of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The men are of superior quality in every 
way, and many are persons of means who 
have taken this way of getting acquainted 
with actual life on the prairies of west- 
ern Canada. 

A. H. Barey. 





WHEAT AT BREAD LEVEL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Compared with the 
price of bread, the price of wheat is far 
too low and the farmer could be given 
50c bu more for his grain without raising 
the price of bread, according to a state- 
ment telegraphed to his Chicago repre- 


New Plant of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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sentatives by N. B. Updike, publisher of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Bee. Wiring his con- 
clusions to his Chicago grain office head- 
quarters, he requested that investigation 
be started with a view to determining the 
cause of the wide disparity between the 
raw material and the finished product. 


Harvey E. Yants. 





NEW KANSAS OITY MILL 

The new Kansas City plant of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. will start grinding its 
3,000 bbls daily not later than Aug. 22, 
officers of the company have announced. 
The first shipment of flour from the mill 
will be made immediately following the 
opening, and the plant will take its place 
as an important factor in the flour pro- 
duction of the Southwest. 

The new mill, built to accommodate an 
ultimate daily capacity of 6,000 bbls, was 
started about Sept. 1, 1922. The building 
is of re-enforced concrete, adjoined by 
elevators of the same construction, hav- 
ing a grain storage capacity of 500,000 
bus. The mill and elevator are connected 
by an underground tunnel, 113 feet long, 
which will serve to convey wheat to the 
mill, as well as for a passageway for 
employees. Twelve switch tracks have 
been laid to the plant, and a concrete 
road built from the near-by highway to 
facilitate hauling by truck. Machinery 
will be driven by electricity. 

A system of humidity control that is a 
departure from the method used by most 
large milling companies is a feature of 
the North Kansas City mill. The build- 
ing is sealed from the third floor to the 
top, and washed air will circulate from 
the basement through all the floors by 
means of a system of air shafts and fans. 
It is said that the air in the mill will not 
be influenced by outside temperatures or 
other atmospheric conditions. The heat 
generated by the friction of the machin- 
ery will be utilized and distributed 
through the shafts. According to engi- 
neers, little other heat will be required 
to keep the building at the proper tem- 
perature, even during the winter. 

Officers of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
say that enough flour has already been 
sold by them, in anticipation of the open- 
ing of the new plant, to assure a full-time 
run for both it and the Bulte Mills for 
90 days. The entire capacity of all plants 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. is now 
18,500 bbls daily. 

A formal opening of the new mill will 
probably be held some time this fall. 
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LESS WINTER WHEAT AREA 


Reports from Farmers Indicate 15.5 Per Cent 
Reduction of Acreage to Be Sown 
Next Fall 


A reduction of 15.5 per cent, or 7,177,- 
000 acres, in the acreage to be sown to 
winter wheat this fall is indicated by 
25,000 reports from farmers reporting for 
their own farms to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, if their in- 
tentions of Aug. 1 are carried out. 

If a reduction of 15.5 per cent is made 
this year in the sown acreage from last 
year, it would make a total sown acreage 
this year of about 39,200,000 acres, com- 
pared with 46,379,000 actually sown last 
fall, of which 39,750,000 were harvested, 
there having been an abandonment of 14.3 
per cent. 

Compared with the 1909-13 average an- 
nual sowing of 33,741,000 acres, the in- 
tended sowing this fall is an increase of 
16.2 per cent, and compared with the pre- 
war average annual harvested acreage of 
30,236,000 acres, a 29.6 per cent increase. 

The average annual abandonment of 
winter wheat acreage for the past 10 
years has been 9.8 per cent, the reduction 
in acreage due to abandonment ranging 
from 1 to 31 per cent. If the average 
annual abandonment occurs this winter, it 
would leave about 35,360,000 acres to be 
harvested next summer, 

Reports on rye acreage indicate a re- 
duction of 9 per cent. The acreage sown 
last fall is estimated at 5,234,000; a re- 
duction of 9 per cent would therefore 
indicate a total acreage to be sown this 
autumn of 4,759,000. The 1909-13 average 
annual acreage sown was 2,562,000. 

Details for the more important winter 
wheat states, showing the average acreage 
sown in 1909-18, the acreage sown in 
1922, and the percentage relation to these 
of the intended sowing next fall, are as 
follows: In- 


--Acres sown—, tended sowing 
(000’s omitted) —per cent of— 





1909-13 1922 1909-13 1922 

Pennsylvania - 1,329 1,336 98 98 
ID ccccceecoce 2,128 2,618 118 96 
Michigan ...... 954 1,014 102 96 
Indiana ........ 2,385 2,221 77 83 
| Pee 2,555 3,412 107 80 
Missouri ....... 2,412 3,132 97 75 
Nebraska ...... 3,171 3,527 83 75 
Oe ee 7,330 12,284 134 80 
TOD cceccecese 852 1,695 163 82 
Oklahoma ...... 1,911 3,733 152 78 
ColevaGe® «vceccss 211 1,578 673 90 
Washington .... 1,052 1,456 145 105 
All other states. 7,451 8,373 104 92 











United States.33,741 46,379 116.2 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Damage to Spring Wheat Crop from Rust 
and Heat Becomes More Apparent—Good 
Yields in Southern Minnesota 





Minneapouis, Minn.—As time goes on, 
the ravages made by heat and rust on 
the spring wheat crop become more evi- 
dent. Aside from a few favored locali- 
ties in Minnesota and the Dakotas, the 
yield was cut down very materially. 
There are many fields, not only of mar- 
quis but also of durum, that will not be 
cut at all. The average yields in south- 
ern Minnesota are perhaps better than 
elsewhere in the Northwest. Several 
points there report upward of 20 bus to 
the acre. In the Dakotas and northern 
Minnesota, the reported yields run from 
5 to 15 bus per acre. 

Winnirec, Man.—A report issued by 
the Manitoba department of agriculture, 
Aug. 15, confirms previous statements of 
damage by rust in this province, particu- 
larly in the south. The estimates of yields 
given in the provincial report vary great- 
ly, and range from 8 bus per acre in 
southern sections to more than 25 in the 
north. Average yield for the whole prov- 
ince is expected to be 12@15 bus. De- 
preciation in crops which promised so well 
to within month ago is due primarily to 
rust, but the ravages ot the wheat stem 
sawfly have also accounted for consid- 
erable loss. Cooler weather has had a 
decidedly beneficial effect as regards 
checking spread of rust, and for this rea- 
son the later crops stand a much better 
chance of giving a fair yield than those 
which matured earlier. Manitoba wheat 
is expected to grade low, there being such 
a large percentage of rusted grain. Har- 
vesting is now in full swing. Oats and 
barley are making good progress, and 
promise satisfactory yield. 

In Saskatchewan, conditions vary con- 
siderably in different sections. Wheat 
cutting has commenced, and with favor- 
able weather conditions should be well 
under way in about a week. Frost has 
touched standing crops in some parts, but 
no damage so far has resulted. In spite 
of rust conditions in the south, a good 
average crop is expected for the province 
as a whole. Oats appear to be a heavy 
crop, and a better than average yield is 
anticipated. 

Alberta’s crops seem to be as far ad- 
vanced as in average years, and prospects 
there are gratifying. The stand of wheat 
is still uniformly good, and little or no 
damage from any source is reported. 
Wheat is expected to grade verv high. 

The dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued an estimate of the western Cana- 
dian wheat crop for 1923, which gives 
Manitoba 44,468,000 bus, compared to 
60,051,000 a year ago; Saskatchewan 211,- 
051,000, against 250,167,000; Alberta 
101,776,000, against 64,976,000, This gives 
an estimated yield for the three prov- 
inces of 357,295,000 bus, against 375,194,- 
000 in 1922. Some of the best-known 
western crop authorities are inclined to 
think such an estimate very conservative, 
and that the yield will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 400,000,000 bus. Harvesting 
returns from areas from which little was 
expected seem to bear out the opinion 
that ultimate figures may be higher than 
those of preliminary estimates, but that 
quality has been materially reduced by 
rust. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Harvesting is in 
full swing, while threshing has just start- 
ed. Farmers are having little trouble 
in getting help to handle their crop. 

eorge A. Scott, of the state crop re- 
— service, has revised his estimates 
made July 1 and Aug. 1 as to the Mon- 
tana wheat crop. He now puts the total 
at 53,445,000 bus, which would be a rec- 
ord for the state. The five-year ——- 
is 23,687,000 bus. Mr. Scott forecasts the 
winter wheat crop as 6,239,000 bus, and its 
average yield per acre 17 bus, He sets 
his figures on the spring wheat crop at 
47,152,000 bus, which, if realized, will be 
the largest spring wheat crop the state 
has produced. 

Continued showers for Montana, gen- 
erally, are keeping sufficient moisture in 
the ground to make the late wheat fill 
well, and encourage the farm -rs to pre- 
pare for seeding for another large crop 
in 1924, 

Sreatriz, Wasu.—Recent weather has 
been highly favorable for harvesting. 
Threshing returns confirm previous esti- 
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mates of heavy yields, and of a total 
for Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho of close to 90,000,000 bus. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The August official re- 
port of the state board of agriculture 
and the government Crop Estimate Bu- 
reau relating to crop conditions up to 
date indicates a corn yield in the state 
of Missouri of 195,718,000 bus and a gain 
over last year of more than 20,000,000. 
The state over, the yield is 85 per cent. 
Most of the wheat crop has been threshed. 
The total yield is placed at 39,998,000 
bus, a gain over last year of more than 
1,000,000. The heaviest wheat crop was 
in 1919, when past records were lowered 
some 2,000,000 bus. The wheat acreage 
this year was 3,076,000 acres. The oats 
crop promises a total yield of 35,260,000 
bus, a gain over 1922 of 16,278,000 bus. 

Torevo, Oxnto.—The estimated wheat 
crop in Ohio has been increased nearly 
9,000,000 bus to 44,674,000, on account of 
favorable weather at harvest time and 
good yields. The Ohio crop reached a 
par of 19.5 bus for winter wheat, which 
had not been the case in recent years. 
Many favorable reports are being re- 
ceived in regard to the condition of corn, 
which is looking fine and promises an 
excellent crop. The case with oats is 
quite different, and the yield will be 
light from thin stands. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Wind and _ rain- 
storms during the week of Aug. 12-18 
have done much damage to crops in this 
territory. The largest damage reported 
is from Kentucky, where dark tobacco is 
reported to have been injured 30 per cent. 
Coming just prior to the cutting season, 
farmers are disheartened. Tobacco worm 
damage is included in the loss reported. 
Just now the tobacco farmers are renew- 
ing their organization to protect their 
market. Corn has been greatly benefited. 
The corp now appears to be in fine condi- 
tion, and the yield greater than was ex- 
pected early. 

Rocnester, N. Y.—With no general 
rain since early in July, farmers are un- 
able to plow for fall seeding. If the 
drouth should continue much longer, it 
would curtail winter wheat acreage ma- 
terially. Buckwheat is not filling well, 
due to the dry, hot weather. Much of it 
is in full blossom and is blasting. 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting in Ontario 
is well advanced. The winter wheat crop 
turned out exceedingly well, and quality 
of grain will be all that millers could 
desire. Threshing returns up to date are 
too meager to warrant an estimate of 
total, but it is believed the crop will show 
a better outturn in bushels than that of 
last year. Unfortunately, the market is 
so low that farmers refuse to sell their 
wheat at present prices. They find it 
cheaper to chop and feed tne wheat than 
to sell it. With other forms of feed as 
high as they are, it does not pay farmers 
to sell wheat as grain. This is one fea- 
ture that will probably influence the price 
in an upward direction later. Besides 
wheat the only other crop in Ontario that 
has turned out well is hay. The coarse 
grains are a disappointment. In some 
places farmers have plowed their oats 
down, and others have cut them with the 
mower for feed. It would never pay to 
thresh some of the fields that were cut 
in this way. It is too soon yet to venture 
an estimate of the total outturn of oats 
and barley, but undoubtedly this province 
will have to import heavily from the West 
for winter feeding, and Ontario oatmeal 
millers will certainly be dependent upon 
the West for their supply. 





EFFORT TO ENFORCE BREAD LAW 

Omauna, Nes.—The legal machinery of 
the state of Nebraska has been brought 
into action to enforce the provisions of 
the so-called “Smith bread law.” This 
measure, which was passed by the 1921 
legislature, requires bakers to turn out 
standard weight loaves. When the law 
was passed its constitutionality was at- 
tacked by the bakers, who carried their 
case to the United States Supreme Court, 
where it is pending. 

Attorney-General Spillman, in a letter 
to Grant Shumway, state superintendent 
of agriculture, who is charged with en- 
forcement of the law, says that the law 
is not suspended because of the fact that 
the bakers’ case is pending in the Supreme 
Court, and declares that it must be en- 
forced until that court hands down its 
decision, Mr. Shumway said that he 





would take immediate steps to enforce 
the law. 

Mr. Spillman pointed out that a dif- 
ference of one ounce in the weight of 
a loaf of bread would add $250,000 an- 
nually to the profits of bakers in Omaha 
alone, unless they lowered their present 
prices. 

Fred Clate, general manager of the 
Jay Burns Baking Co., declared that 
there wouid be no lowering of the price 
of bread by Omaha bakers. “The public 
does not understand the bakers’ situa- 
tion today,” he said. “We are not giving 
them the old-fashioned kind of bread, 
the kind that was made of flour, water 
and salt. We now put into our bread 
the very best ingredients, such as the 
best milk, sugar, and real butter fat. 
Sugar, milk and butter fat are now 50 
per cent higher than they were before 
the war. The higher price of labor is 
also a factor that we have to consider.” 

Measured by the price of bread, the 
price of wheat is far too low, N. B. Up- 
dike, publisher of the Omaha Bee and 
president of the Updike Grain Corpora- 
tion, said in a wire to the Chicago office 
of the corporation. He suggested that, 
instead of seeking to pull the price of 
bread down to the level of that of 
wheat, business men direct their efforts 
to lifting up the price of wheat to the 
level of that of bread. He declared that 
an advance of 50c bu in the price of 
wheat need not affect the selling price of 
bread. 

Leicu Leste. 


DEATH OF FAUSTIN PRINZ 


Founder of Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. and In- 
ventor of the Perfection Dust Collector, 
Dies at His Home in Milwaukee 


On Saturday, Aug. 18, after a pro- 
longed illness, Faustin Prinz, president 
of the Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Co., 
died in Milwaukee at the age of 72. 

Mr. Prinz, who was the inventor of the 
Perfection Dust Collector and founder 
of the Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Co., 
organized for its manufacture and sale 
in 1888, was born in the Austrian Tyrol 
on Feb. 10, 1851. His father, Matthias 
Prinz, owned a mill at Schliss, Austria, 
and the son spent his early days in and 
about the mill. When he was very young 
his parents removed to Kempten, Ba- 
varia, where his father purchased a sec- 
ond mill. The death of his mother broke 
up the home life of the family, and 
Faustin Prinz, at the age of 13, became 
an apprentice to a millwright in Ober 
Giinsburg, Bavaria. 

Here he learned his trade, and his ap- 
prenticeship faithfully completed, he 
found employment in various cities of 
Germany and Switzerland as a millwright, 
finally being engaged by a millbuilding 
company in Rorschach, Switzerland. In 
its employ, he superintended the construc- 
tion of a number of the larger mills of 
the time in Switzerland and Germany. 

Mr. Prinz’s first venture on his own 
account was in 1873, at Zurich, where he 
began the manufacture of a middlings 
purifier and a wheat cleaning machine. 
In 1878 he went to Paris to see the expo- 
sition, and learning of the fire and ex- 
plosion among the Minneapolis mills, be- 
gan the study of the cause and preven- 
tion of flour dust explosions. This led to 
the dust collector which he subsequently 
invented and manufactured so success- 








fully. 
Disposing of his business in Zurich, he 
sailed for America, landing in New York 


in September, 1878. He went at once to 
Minneapolis, and for a year studied the 
English language and American milling 
methods. One of the pioneer mills of 
Minnesota was at Dundas, and in 1880 
Mr. Prinz installed therein an equipment 
of purifiers which he had invented while 
in Switzerland. For some time while a 
resident 6f Minnesota he was head miller 
of the St. Paul Roller Mills, of which 
Kingsland Smith, later manager of the 
Leslee office of The Northwestern Miller, 
was the managing director. 

In 1883 Mr. Prinz removed to Milwau- 
kee, where the Milwaukee Dust Collector 
Manufacturing Co. was organized to 
manufacture and sell the machine he had 
invented, and a very large sale resulted. 
On account of his health, which had be- 
come impaired, he retired from active 
business in 1885, but three years later, in 
1888, he formed the Prinz & Rau Manu- 
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facturing Co., which ever since has con- 
tinued to make and sell his inventions 
which, besides a dust collector, included 
the Iron Prince scourer and the Prinz 
automatic milling and receiving sepa- 
rator. His machines attained a world- 
wide reputation and sale. 

For some time previous to his death, 
Mr. Prinz’s health had been failing and 
the responsibility for the administration 
of the business has increasingly devolved 
upon his son, Carl Prinz, vice president 
of the company, and who continues in 
charge of it. 


CANADIAN SHIPPING LAW 








Negotiations Between Grain Trade, Vessel} 
Owners and Government Promise 
Solution of Difficulties 

Toronto, Ont.—Negotiations between 
the grain trade, vessel owners and offi- 
cials of the dominion government )prom- 
ise to result in solution of most of the 
difficulties arising out of enforcement 
of the new federal law to govern lake 
freight rates on grain. Those purtici- 
pating in these conferences seem satis- 
fied they will bring a perfect wnder- 


standing all around. 

The Hon. James A. Robb, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Can dian 
government, has given it as his oj} inion 
that Canadian vessels and transpor::tion 
facilities are sufficient to take care of 
this year’s movement of grain through 
Fort William and Port Arthur, even if 
American vessel owners should persist 
in their policy of refusal to hand! Ca- 
nadian grain under the regulations now 
in force. 

A dispatch from Cleveland, 


Yhio, 


which is headquarters for much ©! the 
information concerning American lake 
shipping that reaches Canadian markets, 


states that American boats will positive- 
ly refuse to accept charters for carry- 
ing Canadian grain during the rus) sea- 
son under conditions of the new Cana- 
dian water freights law. The American 


owners are perfectly reasonable in their 
attitude, but say they cannot comply 
with Canadian regulations without inter- 
fering with their business of transport- 
ing ore, coal and other such commodities. 
They take the view that, as they are free 
agents in accepting or refusing freight 
of any nature for carriage on the lakes, 
they would be compromising their posi- 
tion if they were to submit to regulation 
by the Canadian government. 

There seems to be more than one 
opinion as to whether or not this year’s 
movement of grain from Fort William 


and Port Arthur can be handled by Ca- 
nadian vessels alone. The dominion gov- 
ernment, however, seems confident that 
this can be done, and perhaps if a liberal 
allowance is made for all-rail shipment 
during the winter the situation wil! not 
be so bad as some think. In any case, 
the Canadian law must be administered 
and obeyed, and if a blockade occurs the 
responsibility will fall upon the govern- 
ment for not having properly provided 
for consequences of its legislation. 
A. H. Barney. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Settlement of Dock Strike in London Per- 
mits Slow Replenishment of 
Supplies 

Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour prices have been reduce(, as, 
owing to the settlement of the dock si rike 
in London, buyers are now able to ob- 
tain supplies, although only slowly. Of- 
fers from Canada are higher. Manitoba 
exports are 34s 6d ($5.50 per bbl), and 
top grade 36s 6d ($5.80 per bbl), «if, 
September seaboard, but buyers show no 
interest. Kansas export patents are 33s 
($5.25 per bbl), c.i.f., but not freely of- 
fered. Australian flour is considered the 
best value, at 28s 6d ($4.55 per bbl), c.i-f. 
August-September shipment. It is an- 
ticipated that buyers must shortly come 
into the market, as practically no for- 
ward buying has been done during the 
past six weeks. Holland reports some 
sales of Kansas patents at $5.80@.10, 
but the market is now on a downward 
trend, C. F. G. Rarkes. 











The Home bakery, Woburn, Mass., is 
installing an oven and additional ™a- 
chinery. 
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For several days, flour inquiry, accord- 
ing to Minneapolis millers, has been as 
dull and lifeless as at any time in months. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this is usu- 
ally the season when heavy bookings 
might be expected, buyers continue to 
hold off. It looked early in the week end- 
ing Aug. 18 as though the strength in 
wheat was at last going to have some 
effect, but after a brief buying period 
the trade again withdrew and has since 
shown no interest whatever. Regardless 
of the disappointing outturn of the spring 
wheat crop, bakers continue bearish. 
Their bids are ridiculously low, and 


spring wheat mills generally refuse to 
entertain them. Mill asking prices reflect 
eacl: advance in wheat. The millers real- 
ize the probability of a sharp break in 


feed later on, and must take this into con- 
sideration when figuring future shipment 
flour prices. 

‘he reported sales for the week ending 
Aug. 18 were less than output which, at 
that, was only about 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity. While millers deplore the pres- 
ent dullness they are not at all pessimistic, 
because they feel that sooner or later 
buyers must come into the market for 


their customary spring wheat flour re- 
quirements. Inquiry is still good, and in- 
dicates possible buying improvement soon. 


Clear flours are not nearly as active as 
they have been. While most mills have 
not as yet caught up with tneir orders for 
first clear, they again have this grade to 
offer. Second clear also is quiet. Ship- 
ping directions, as a rule, are coming in 
very slowly. 

Durum millers also report slow inquiry 
and light buying. Seven Minneapolis and 
interior Minnesota durum mills in the 
week ending Aug, 18 made 36,375 bbls, 
ie Sau with 45,210 in tne preceding 
week, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 21 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
CONLOM ccc ecsddsedus $6.15 @6.65 $6.95@7.00 
Standard patent ...... 6.05@6.15 6.40@6.80 
Second patent ........ 5.90@6.10 6.15@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.85@5.10 5.00@5.25 
*Second clear, jute.... $.25@3.70 3.00@3.60 


*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


: Aug.21 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.35@5.45 $5.10@5.55 

Durum patent ........ 4.80@4.90 4.60@4.70 

GP iivinnccwesteus $3.25@3.35 3.25@3.60 
MILLFEED 


Bran is holding remarkably strong, 
—— advanced another $2 ton. This is 
an advance of $5@5.50 since the first 
week of August. The strength, however, 
has not curtailed demand, but seems to 
have acted as an incentive. to more buy- 
ing. Inquiry is general, and sellers can 
get almost any price they might ask for 
spot or immediate shipment. The present 
situation is the reverse of what is usually 
the case at this time of the year. Not- 
withstanding the present high level, some 
Jobbers seem to think that the top has not 
yet been touched. 

Bran is held nominally by mills at $24 
ton, Minneapolis, with jobbers asking $25. 
Mills, however, have nothing to offer in 
straight cars for shipment during August 
or September. Rin 4 say they could readi- 
ly get $25 for track bran. "They are op- 
erating a little more heavily ‘in order 
to take care of their August contracts. 
It is felt that all the bran sold by mills 
for August delivery cannot possibly be 
delivered, and that some must default on 
their contracts. Standard middlings are 





also in good request, mills asking $26 ton 
and jobbers $26.50, Minneapolis. 

The situation in regard to Sour mid- 
dlings and red dog is mixed. Some job- 
bers report sharp inquiry for these 
grades, and inability to supply the de- 
mand. On the other hand, others say they 
have flour middlings for sale and cannot 
dispose of same even at a discount under 
mill prices. These same jobbers say the 
same situation applies to red dog. Those 
who report good inquiry for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog say that the inquiry 
is coming largely from tne South and 
Southeast, and is for good-sized quanti- 
ties for not only prompt but deferred 
shipment. 

Where mills quote flour middlings at 
$30.50@31 ton, and red dog at $33@34.50, 
jobbers ask $28.50@29.50 and $31@33, 
respectively. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Aug. 21 Year ago 
BPOM occsccesceces Sasies @25.00 $.....@13.75 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@26.50 (16.00@16.50 


21.00 @ 23.00 
28.00@29.00 


Flour middlings... 28.50@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00 @33.00 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Aug. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C, D, E and G mills, 


A, A South, B, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

Ame. 18618 ...000% 561,100 259,445 46 
Previous week .... 561,100 268,280 47 
YVOar ABO .cccccece 546,000 278,085 51 
Two years ago.... 546,000 354,515 65 
Three years ago... 546,000. 289,755 53 
Four years ago.... 546,000 328,880 60 
Five years ago.... 546,000 367,500 64 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Aug. 25... ..+.-- 338,520 411,745 278,630 
Aug. 18... 259,445 278,085 354,515 289,755 
Aug. 11... 268,280 243,505 284,085 289,660 
Aug. 4.... 277,360 295,255 291,260 281,730 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapolis 
mills for four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Aug. 36.4.6 cccevs 4,885 1,865 5,085 
cS: Sree 6,275 CO ae ee 
Bem. Th. cs vvces 355 245 1,550 
Aug. 4.... 1,071 1,430 wees 1,430 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ....... 245,250 142,010 57 
Previous week ... 211,950 111,940 52 
YVOOP QBO .rvvccesee 414,840 198,000 47 
Two years ago.... 417,690 219,915 52 
Three years ago... 619,610 147,245 23 
Four years ago.... 420,210 169,585 40 
Five years ago.... 344,850 183,980 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 16. 48 54,000 122,420148,090 ...  ... 
June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 

June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 58,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 175,740 

July 21. 53 62,300 $69,110 177,485 

July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 

Aug. 4. 44 53,050 171,465 166,220 

. 88 35,325 111,940 97,480 

. 40 40,875 142,010 111,850 


WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are in- 
creasing as harvesting progresses. Re- 


ceipts over Sunday, Aug. 19, were 689 


cars, of which approximately 75 per cent 
Was new crop. The bulk of it, however, 
was light weight wheat, 53 or 54 lbs to 
the bu, with an average gluten content 
of 11 to 12 per cent. As usual with light 
wheat, the dockage is heavy. The milling 
quality of new wheat, however, is good, 
and offerings throughout the week have 
been practically cleaned up daily. A nice 
inquiry is reported from eastern mills, 
and some fair-sized lots have been worked. 
City mills are free buyers. Premiums 
are falling. No. 1 dark northern is quot- 
ed at 2@15c bu over September, and new 
No. 1 dark 2@5c over. No, 1 northern is 
bringing September price to 5c over, al- 
though occasional cars of choice sell as 
high as 6@9c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


Aug. 15 ...... $1.15 % @1.295% $1.13% @1.18% 
Aug. 16 ...... 1.16% @1.30% 1.14%@1.19% 
Aug. 17 ...... 1.16% @1.29% 1.13%@1.185% 
= ee 1.15 @1.28 1.13 @1.18 
Aug. 20 ...... 1.14 @1.27 1.13 @1.17 
Aug. 21 ...... 1.14% @1.27% 1.13% @1.17 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Aug. 15 ...... $1.12% @1.245% $1.10% @1.15% 
Aug. 16 ...... 1.13% @1.25% 1.11%@1.16% 
Aug. 17 ...... 1.12% @1.24% 1.10%@1.15% 
Aug. 18 ...... 1.13 @1.23 1.11 @1.15 
Aug. 20 ...... 1.13 @1.22 1.10 @1.15 
Aug. 21 ...... 1.13% @1.22% 1.10% @1.15% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 
ae $1.135% $1.14% 18..... $1.13 $1.14% 
eee 1.14% 1.15% 20..... 1.13 1.14% 
17.665 1.13% 1.15 21..... 1.13% 1.15% 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Light production, coupled with a 
strong consumptive demand, is causing 
a tight situation to develop in linseed 
oil meal. Offerings are light, and it is 
a resellers’ market. Quotations are $1 
ton higher than in the week ending Aug. 
11. Crushers have nothing to offer for 
August shipment, and quote September- 
December nominally at $47 ton, and 
January-February at $48, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Twocargoes of Argentine seed arrived 
at Duluth recently, and were shipped to 
Minneapolis. This seed will keep two 
mills here running during August. Offer- 
ings of new crop flaxseed so far have 
been disappointingly light. 

NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION SPECIAL 

Arrangements have been made for 
special raiiroad equipment for north- 
western bakers who desire to attend the 
national convention at French Lick 
Springs, Sept. 10-15. This equipment 
will be attached to the North Western 
Limited out of Minneapolis on Friday 
evening, Sept. 7, arriving in Chicago in 
time for passengers to join the special 
train leaving Chicago over the Monon 
Route the evening of Sept. 8. The 
through rate from Minneapolis to French 
Lick is $24.71; lower berth $7.50 and 
upper berth $6. When purchasing tickets 
a certificate should be obtained from 
the railroad agent, which, on presenta- 
tion at French Lick, will be validated, 
enabling the holder to buy his return 
ticket & one half fare. Reservations 
are now being made for the Minneapolis 
special, and those desiring accommoda- 
tions should communicate with F. A. 
Brown, general passenger agent of the 
North Western Railroad, Minneapolis. 


FRUEN’ CEREAL CO. AFFAIRS 

James E. Mehan, trustee for the Fruen 
Cereal Co., Minneapolis, has been en- 
deavoring to dispose, at public sale, of 
the assets of the company for the benefit 
of the creditors. At the first sale, held 
Aug. 11, the best bid obtainable on the 
stocks of raw and finished material on 
hand, furniture, fixtures, etc., was $7,500. 
This the trustee rejected. Another sale 
was held Aug. 18, at which the bid price 
was advanced to $8,800. This in turn 
was rejected. The market value of the 
assets, exclusive of the plant, is esti- 
mated at approximately $27,000. Out 
of the proceeds of the sale the trustee 
will have to pay the taxes due the state, 
which amount to about $5,200. The 
plant itself is incumbered by a trust 
deed securing a bond issue, of which 
about $65,000 is outstanding, and falls 
due Oct. 1, 1923. 

SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS MEET 

The Traffic Club of Mineapolis is con- 
ducting a series of meetings in an effort 
to bring together shippers and the serv- 
ice departments of northwestern rail- 
roads. Each railroad has a day of the 
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week assigned to it, and at the meeting 
for that day is represented by as many 
as possible of the following officials: 
superintendent of transportation or his 
assistant, general superintendent, local 
superintendent, assistant general freight 
agent or general agent. Shippers with 
complaints to air appear at the meetings, 
thus getting into personal touch with 
the railroads’ representatives. 

The plan is expected to eliminate many 
of the present transportation difficulties, 
through giving the railroad officials first 
hand information as to how and where 
their service is not proving satisfactory 
to the shipper. P. J. Coleman, of the 
American Railway Association, Lee 
Kuempel, of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, and C, T. Vandenover, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
made up the committee that arranged 
the meetings. 







WASHBURN-CROSBY CO, ANNUAL 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. was held at 
the general office of the company in 
Minneapolis, Aug. 20. Outsiders attend- 
ing the meeting were Samuel Bell, of 
Philadelphia, T. C. Estee, of New York 
City, and F. F. Henry, of Buffalo. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


The annual meeting of the membership 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills will be 
held at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Aug. 23, at which time new officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary, has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an answer to the petition of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and certain 
western carriers for a rehearing and re- 
argument of the through rates on wheat 
from points in Kansas to Duluth. Mr. 
Vandenover in his answer emphasizes 
that the important feature in connection 
with establishing rates from Kansas to 
Duluth is the building of a rate that will 
permit wheat to move from the Kansas 
City market into the mills of the North- 
west to be ground into flour and to be 
remarketed in trunk line territory. He 
therefore recommends that a trial of the 
19c per 100 lbs rate be given; that the 
petition for a rehearing be denied and 
that the rates be published in accord- 
ance with the commission’s original find- 
ings. 

NOTES 

Allen Logan, Jr., of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., is in Min- 
neapolis for a few days. 

C. M. Park, superintendent Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, spent the last week 
end with friends in Minneapolis. 

William Evans, of Chicago, specialist 
in bakery advertising, has been in Minne- 
apolis and Duluth calling on his clients. 

Harry Bresky, of New York, head of 
the Seaboard Flour Co., was in Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest for several 
days. 

William R. Morris, manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
Kansas City, was in Minneapolis, Aug. 
20-21. 

J. Cushing, of J. Cushing & Co., bro- 
kers, Boston and Fitchburg, Mass., was 
in Minneapolis, Aug. 18, calling on feed 
shippers. 

George L, Van Lanen, sales manager 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is to 
be married, Sept. 1, to Miss Carol S. 
Hirschy, at Wabasha. 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
urn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left Aug, 
W, with his family, for a camping trip 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

Louis J. Weitzman, Chicago flour job- 
ber, while visiting in Minneapolis with 
his family, was called home by the un- 
expected death of his father. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.5414; 

three-day, $4.5414 ; 60-day, $4.5214. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
bakery of Otto Emrich, on Bloomington 
Avenue South, Minneapolis. The build- 
ing permit calls for a structure to cost 

$40,000. 

J. J. Hoerner, of Minneapolis, who has 
been representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. in St. Paul and Ramsey 
County, has: been transferred to Wiscon- 
sin territory. 

(Continued on page $15.) 
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The refusal of buyers to follow the 
advance in wheat and flour prices kept 
sales from reaching as large a volume as 
in the week or two preceding the start 
of the present gues mike, Along with 
this factor went another: the develop- 
ment of bullish sentiment among millers, 
viewing the probability of a scarcity of 
supplies later in the season, which tended 
to restrict cutting of prices, and, conse- 
quently, kept many bargain buyers out of 
the market. 

Prices were generally 10@20c bbl high- 
er. Quotations of southwestern mills 
were in a rather wide range. Short pat- 
ent, family trade, sold to jobbers in lots 
of 1,000 bbls or more at $5.60@6.15, al- 
though the most generally quoted prices 
were $5.60@5.80. One Kansas City mill, 
having a well-established brand and rec- 
ognized quality, showed contracts repre- 
senting sales to the extent of 125 per cent 
of capacity, at $6.05@6.15, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City. The largest of these sales 
was for 3,000 bbls, to central states ter- 
ritory. Most of them were for fair-sized 
quantities, and for 60-day shipment. 
Sales lower than the market were also 
made, but they were mainly on prompt 
shipment orders, taken by mills pressed 
for shipping directions. 

Sales, while somewhat lighter than re- 
ported around the first of the month, 
were, in most instances, up to the ca- 
pacity of mills, both in Kansas City and 
the interior. 

Mills concerned themselves more with 
shipping directions than with new orders. 
Bookings are liberal at nearly all plants 
but, for some unassigned reason, instruc- 
tions are difficult to obtain. Many mills 
report only a day-to-day accumulation. 
Operation of Kansas City mills was about 
on the same basis as in the preceding 
week. One local plant is running full 
time, including Sundays, and is still two 
weeks behind its accumulated directions. 

Demand for clears from abroad was 
not active, and the volume sold was small, 
A majority of the southwestern mills 
reported that they were sold up on ex- 
port grades through September. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 18, prompt shipment: pat- 
ent, $5.60@5.95; 95 per cents, $4.90@5.35; 
straight, $4.70@5.20; first clear, $3.70@ 
4.15; second clear, $3.30@3.60; low grade, 
$2.70@3.20. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ...... 132,900 103,843 78 
Previous week ... 132,900 102,000 76 
OOO GEO cc icesis 114,900 94,837 83 
Two years ago... 105,900 109,000 106 
MEVOWNORE BVOTERS. 6 occ ccccccicessce 86 
Ten-year average ........0eeeseeees 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ...... 511,430 340,064 66 
Previous week ... 511,830 343,408 67 
ZORF OHO ciiccicecr 487,230 376,403 77 
Two years ago... 511,530 481,382 94 
WUVOWPORE RVETORS coccccccccssscece 84 
Tem-VOOF GVOTAGS 2... cccccccccccess 84 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,264 bbls in the week ending Aug. 


18, 17,532 in the previous week, 20,680 a 
year ago, and 46,211 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business active, 36 fair and 23 
slow. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOO, BEsEO ovccrvosrvisscres 22,719 47 
WUOVRIOEE WOES oc cccccesocs 29,023 61 
(fT ee 50,296 100 
THO FORTS GH oocicessvios 50,770 100 


MILLFEED 

The rise in millfeed which started in 
the second week of August resulted in a 
further advance of $2.50 ton in bran, and 
50c@$1 in shorts. The principal cause 
of strength is the light supply, as mills are 
offering only current output. Covering 
of short contracts continues to constitute 
the larger part of the demand. Reports 
reaching here indicate that feed crops, 
both in southern and eastern states, prom- 
ise light yields, and this has been a factor 
of some importance in the advance. Quo- 
tations, sacked, per ton, Kansas City: 
bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, $25@ 
25.50; gray shorts, $26.50@27. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour, in the week ending Aug. 
18, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 85 mills of the Southwest, 
represented 107 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 130 per cent the previous 
week and 121 per cent in the week ending 
Aug. 4. Through an error in transmis- 
sion by telegraph, the percentage of ca- 
pacity sold in the week ending Aug. 11 
was reported in The Northwestern Miller 
as 13 per cent. 
CASH GRAIN 

The following quotations are for Aug. 
18: hard wheat, No. 1 97c@$1.13, No. 2 
97c@$1.13, No. 3 97c@$1.12, No. 4 94c@ 
$1.11; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.02@1.05, No. 2 
$1.02@1.05, No. 3 98c@$1.05, No. 4 96c 
@$1.04. 

White corn, No. 2 7914,@80c, No. 3 79 
@79¥,c, No. 4 78@78%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 821,@88c, No. 3 82@83c, No. 4 
81@81\%4c; mixed corn, No. 2 79@791,4¢, 
No. 3 781%4@79c, No. 4 771, @78c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 18, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis.. 22,750 34,450 135,850 118,625 
Wh't, bus. 2,984,850 2,835,000 724,950 2,554,200 
Corn, bus...362,500 260,000 137,500 237,500 


Oats, bus...266,000 158,100 33,000 83,300 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 12,100 3,300 2,200 
Barley, bus. 22,500 28,500 22,100 24,700 
Bran, tons.. 740 1,380 4,040 3,420 
Hay, tons... 3,552 5,736 852 1,694 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50¥,c, August seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 5014¢, via New 
York 55c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
581,c, via New York 63c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 5814c, via New York 
65c. 


BETTER SEED WHEAT URGED 


In a letter going to all millers of the 
Southwest, the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association is _ recruiting 
strength for its second annual campaign 
for better seed wheat. Last year, more 
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than 225,000 bus choice seed wheat were 
distributed in the campaign sponsored by 
the association. 

This year, as last, millers are asked to 
communicate with H. M. Bainer, director 
of the association, to find where the clos- 
est supply of enone | seed may be 
obtained, and either to sell it to farmers 
at cost, or to exchange it for the farmers’ 
wheat, charging a slight difference per 
bushel to cover the spread in cost. It is 
urged that all millers have enough wheat 
on hand by sowing time to care for all 
farmers who might require it. 

The Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association has information in its files by 
means of which it can offer assistance to 
any miller in finding suitable supplies of 
seed wheat near by. Each miller is asked 
to determine what variety is best suited 
to local requirements, and report how 
much will be needed, or the surplus, if 
any exists. 


TO OFFER AID TO FARMERS 


A pool of 500,000 bus seed wheat for 
16 counties of southwestern Kansas, 
wherein the wheat crop this year was a 
total loss, will be the result of the meeting 
of 3,000 farmers, bankers, grain dealers 
and millers at Dodge City, Kansas, Aug. 
15. All of these industries will be asked 
to come in on the pool on a basis of re- 
ceiving two bushels of wheat next August 
for each bushel they supply to the farm- 
ers this fall. The 500,000 bus will take 
care of a wheat acreage one half as large 
as was sown last fall. 

Weather conditions were responsible 
for the loss of the 1923 crop. Many of 
the farmers are mortgaged so heavily 
that they can neither buy seed nor give 
a bankable note. For those who are in 
a position to borrow money, the Santa 
Fe Railroad has offered aid in the form 
of 4 per cent money, loaned through local 
banks. 

A committee was appointed, at the 
Dodge City meeting, to place the propo- 
sition of furnishing seed before millers, 
grain men and bankers, and to take 
charge of its distribution. Members of 
the committee: J. C. Mohler, secretary 
Kansas state board of agriculture; C. 
V. Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League; M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and Fred Bowman, representing 
Kansas bankers. 

ASKS NEW WHEAT GRADE 

A plea for revision of wheat grading 
rules of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is made by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary Kansas state board of agri- 
culture, in the following interview: 

“As a merchantable commodity the 
chief value of wheat lies in its gluten 
content, but this is not considered in 
establishing the government grades, nor 
is it pare: Bie in any grading done be- 
tween the farm and the elevator, as it is 
on the boards of trade. 

“Weight too often determines the grade 
and selling price of wheat, although it is 
only one element of value. A heavy 
weight usually means a large quantity of 
flour per bushel, regardless of quality, 
but a high percentage of gluten (protein) 
determines the number of loaves of bread 
that can be made from a barrel of flour. 
A weight of 60 lbs to the bushel has a 
definite bearing on the determination of 
the grade under the present system, but 
if it is low in gluten, it will not make 
good bread, and thus fails of its primary 
and principal use. 

“Any method that will fully reward the 
producer of premium wheat would do 
more than anything else to improve the 
general quality.” 

NOTES 

E. M. Kaegel, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, is in Kansas City on business. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
recently. 

C. C. Krehbiel, Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co., recently made a brief busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president Chicka- 
sha (Okla.) Milling Co., is spending a 
vacation in Pueblo, Colo., with his family. 


P. Donszelmann, N. V. Donszelmann & 
Co., Rotterdam, spent several days visit- 
ing connections here, before leaving for 
Texas. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., is in Colo- 
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rado on a vacation, accompanied by his 
family. ‘ 

A. C. Elias, Philadelphia, has taken 
charge of the Kansas City branch of the 
Read Machinery Co., manufacturers of 
bakery machinery, York, Pa. 

J. W. Holloway, formerly traffic man- 
ager for the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, is now traffic man- 
ager for the Salina Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. and the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned to Newton from a business 
trip to St. Louis. 

James T. Kenny, northwestern avent 
Arkell & Smiths, manufacturers of bags, 
is making a two weeks’ visit to various 
milling centers in the Southwest. His 
headquarters are in Minneapolis. 

R, C. Sowden, president New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City on his way to Boulder, Colo, 
where he will visit his family, which has 
been spending the summer there. 

Jay B. M. Wilcox, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, is making a fortnight’s business 
tour of eastern markets, including New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Washing- 
ton. He left Kansas City Aug. 16. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and man- 
ager Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., spent a few days in Kansas 
City, going from here to Manitou, Colo., 
where his family has taken residence for 
the summer. 

The first unit of the new plant of the 
Ralston Purina Co., being built in the 
East Bottoms district of Kansas Cily by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. is 
expected to be ready for operation soon 
after the first of the year. 

Clarence S. Chase, sales manager I1. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, is 
spending a fortnight in central states ter- 
ritory, after which he will attend the 
annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., Sept. 9. 

L. J. Morgan, a partner in the firm of 
Dilts & Morgan, Inc., when that company 
failed, has withdrawn his application for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Announcement was made that 
reorganization plans for the company had 
been abandoned. 

Damage, estimated at $10,000, was done 
to the plant of the Manhattan (Kansas) 
Milling Co. by a fire that started in the 
basement of the mill. Loss was princi- 
pally on flooring and machinery, and was 
covered by insurance. The mill has a 
capacity of 350 bbls daily. 

A report given out Aug. 15 said that 
there were about 1,000 cars of wheat on 
track at Kansas City awaiting unloading 
at elevators. This represents over 1,250,- 
000 bus, which is expected to be reflected 
in an increase of this amount in elevator 
stocks as the grain is unloaded. 

Arno Strubelt, 57 years old, employed 
as a sweeper at the plant of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was injured dangerously when he slipped 
and fell on a conveyor belt. He was car- 
ried to the mouth of a wheat loading 
chute, where he became lodged. 

The 125-bbl plant of the O. A. Cooper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., which burned last 
year, has been replaced with a new mill 
of 200 bbls daily capacity, which is now 
in operation. The new plant is of frame 
construction, and has 30,000 bus elevator 
come It is built on the site of the 
old mill. 


Indications from mill and elevator in- 
surance companies are that 25@30 per 
cent more wheat is stored by mills in the 
Southwest at present than is usual at this 
period of the year. It is said that sev- 
eral country mills of 400 to 500 bls 
capacity are carrying from 150,000 to 
200,000 bus wheat. 


Missouri corn at the opening of Aucust 
showed 85 per cent of a normal condition, 
indicating 30.6 bus per acre, totaling 195,- 
718,000 bus, compared with 175,275,000 
last year, according to E. A. Logan, of 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and Jewell Mayes, of the 
Missouri state board of agriculture. 

Losses on mill fires in the five south- 
western states comprising the hard win- 
ter wheat belt have been only 62 per cent 
of those in the corresponding period of 
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last year, for the first six months of 1923, 
according to the figures of the Southwest- 
ern Agency. The year 1922 was an ab- 
normal! one for mill and elevator fires. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of N. V. Conti- 
wat Millers’ Agency: Jochems & Luch- 
singer, millers’ agents, Amsterdam, who 
spent 10 days in the Southwest visiting 
friends in the milling trade, left here 
Aug. 17 for Chicago, to go later to Mont- 
real and New York. e will return to 
Holland on the Rotterdam, sailing Aug. 
5. 

A Kansas City mill, comparing last 
year’s business with this, finds that on 
‘Aug. 16, 1922, it had bookings of 49,000 
bbls, with a large accumulation of: ship- 
ping instructions. On Aug. 16, 1923, 
there were on its books orders for 112,000 
bbls flour, but it was almost impossible to 
get enough directions to keep the mill 
in operation. 

The Lawless Grain Co. has been or- 
ganized in Kansas City by C. W. Lawless, 
M. J. Lawless and E. J. von Gillem, the 
majority stockholders. C. W. and M. J. 
Lawless were members of the Moore- 
Lawless Grain Co., which was liquidated 
about two months ago, following the mys- 
terious death of Guy A. Moore, one of 
the partners. 

The story is being told here of the dis- 


gust of a Kansas farmer who brought 
two bushels of wheat to town and then 
hauled it back home when he found he 
could not sell it for enough money to pay 
for » sack of shorts or a 48-lb sack of 
flour. The story is a trifle overdrawn. 


At most places in Kansas, 85c is being 
paid for good wheat. Feed is sold by 


mills on the basis of $1.05 per 100-lb 
sack, but retails at $1.30 for bran and 
$1.60 for shorts. The best brands of flour 


retail at $1.80@1.90 per sack, which would 
make the story true so far as flour ex- 
change is concerned, 


WICHITA 

There was no perceptible improvement 
in the flour business during the week end- 
ing Aug. 18. A number of local millers 
report conditions are very unsettled, due 
in part to the fluctuating wheat markets. 
The rapid changes in wheat prices have 
created a disturbance in the minds of 
prospective buyers, and salesmen have 
found it difficult to interest the trade. 
Shipping directions are still very difficult 
to get, owing to the fact that most con- 
tracts for large lots are not due for ship- 
ment yet. 

Flour prices were uncertain, with an 
increase toward the end of the week. 
They were then quoted, basis Kansas 
City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $6.20@ 
6.40; straight patent, $5.70@5.90; first 
clear, $4.70; low grade, $3.70. 

With the mills running on short time, 
there is the inevitable demand for feeds. 
Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is 
quoted: bran, $1.05@1.10 per 100 Ibs; 
gray shorts, $1.40@1.45; mill-run, $1.20@ 
30, 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. 19-48 Sescdian 64,620 41,032 63 

Previous week ..... 64,620 46,794 72 

Year AGO. vérinccees 64,620 54,537 84 

Two years ago..... 62,820 52,424 83 
NOTES 


F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, has gone to Pelican Rapids and 
other points in Minnesota on a combined 
business and pleasure trip, and expects 
to be away 10 days or two weeks. 

Fifty per cent less wheat will be plant- 
ed in Butler County this fall than a year 
ago, according to Charles E. Cassel, agent 
of the Butler County: Farm Bureau. 
Farmers throughout the country, he says, 
are planning to reduce their acreage. 

Government fixing of wheat prices was 
denounced as unsound and a menace to 
the welfare of the wheat grower, recently, 
by the board of directors of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, which 
adopted a resolution protesting against 
any such action by the government, as 
demanded recently by the American 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

Official recognition and approval of the 
marketing methods of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association have been accorded 
by the state banking department of Kan- 
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sas, according to letters sent out to all 
state banks by C. J.-Peterson, state bank 
commissioner. The letter urges banks 
which have mortgages on wheat ag om | 
to members of the association an 
pledged to it, to give their fullest co- 
operation in allowing the wheat to be de- 
livered into the sales pools of the grow- 
ers’ association. 


SALINA 


Flour sales for the week ending Aug. 
16 showed considerable improvement. 


Shipping directions, however, continue 
slow, and no export demand is reported. 
Prices were advanced during the week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: fancy short patent, $5.80@6; 95 per 
cent, $5.60@5.70; straight grade, $5.50@ 
5.60. 

Wheat movement in the country is re- 
ported light, many farmers holding their 
grain for higher prices. 

Feed demand is heavy, with mills un- 
able to supply the demand, due to re- 
ported drouth in the Southwest. Quota- 
tions, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.05@1.15 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.20@ 
1.25; gray shorts, $1.35@1.40. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, for the week end- 
ing Aug. 16, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Aug. 10-16 «1. ge reece eeeee 22,141 48 
Previous week ............ 21,611 ai 
WORE BOD ccescecccosessaes 28,423 62 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment for the week ending Aug. 16: wheat, 
173 cars; barley, 8; oats, 1; corn, 13, 

NOTES 

Joseph Casey, of the Kansas grain in- 
spection department, spent the day re- 
cently at the local station here. 

J. G, Meier has purchased the interest 
of C. A. Rogers in the Meier Grain Co., 
and has taken over full management. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is making an 
extended trip over central states terri- 
tory. 

The Salina Board of Trade laboratory 
has just rounded out its first year with 
a total of 6,050 samples of grain tested, 
according to W. J. Rogers, chemist. 

The Salina Chamber of Commerce has 
established a traffic bureau, with J. W. 
Holloway, formerly traffic manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, as man- 
ager. 

E. W. Crawford, of Decatur, IIl., has 
taken a position as Illinois representative 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
After spending a few days at the mill 
here, he left for his new territory. 

A protein laboratory was recently in- 
stalled by the K. B. R. Milling Co., Mar- 
quette, the work being under the super- 
vision of W. J. Rogers, chemist for the 
Salina Board of Trade. The company, 
of which Emil Teichgraeber is president, 
has four elevators. 


DENVER 


The recent strength in the wheat mar- 
ket has caused flour buyers to show more 
interest in future bookings than they have 
exhibited for many weeks. They had al- 
lowed their stocks of flour to get low, 
and were waiting for the market to hit 
bottom before making any forward com- 
mitments. It was the general opinion 
among the trade that wheat and flour 
prices were going substantially lower, and 
they were rather unprepared for the 
change in sentiment. Whether the 
strengthening of wheat and flour prices 
is merely transient or the beginning of 
a pronounced advance, it has resulted in 
a considerably increased flour business in 
Colorado. Most mills are grinding three 
quarters to full time, and the prospects 
are that they will be able to keep it up 
for a week or two at least. 

There was no advance in flour prices 
quoted in this territory during the week 
ending Aug. 15, but mills are holding 
firm to the following figures, f.o.b., Ohio 
River: best patent, $5.65@5.75; standard 
patent, $4.90@5; self-rising flour, $5.90 
@6,—all in 98-Ib cottons, prompt to 30 
days’ shipment. 

al demand for millfeed is very good, 
and is taking a large share of the output 


at steady prices. However, heavy addi- 
tions are being made to the bran supply, 
and this is proving a weight on the mar- 
ket. Mills are getting $82 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $34, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points, for red mill-run bran. White 
is bringing 10c per 100 lbs more. 
NOTES 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, visited the grain and 
flour trade in Denver recently and is now 
spending his vacation in the mountains 
at Troutdale. 

Frank M. Kell, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; Gus 
Geisicke, of the Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Harry Kelly, manager 
Model Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo; J. Dal- 
ziel, manager Eaton (Colo.) Flour Mills, 
and W. O. Goodloe, of the Orto Broker- 
age Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., were recent 
Denver visitors. 

C. E. Williams, manager Denver ele- 
vator, which operates a line of stations 
throughout eastern Colorado, just re- 
turned from a visit to that section, re- 
ports that, due to damage from rust, hail 
and other causes, there will only be 50 
per cent of a normal crop in eastern 
Colorado this year, and that half of this 


. will be unfit for milling purposes. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A continuation of the acceptable busi- 
ness that Oklahoma and Texas mills re- 
ported during the first half of August 
is the outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket. Bookings have been satisfactory, 
but a few millers complain of a lack of 
balance in bookings as between high and 
low grades. Flour prices are up 20c per 
100 lbs, and millfeeds about ldc, hard 
wheat patent again reaching the $6 mark. 

Country buying has increased some- 
what, but agents of out-of-state mills 
report the lightest week of the summer. 
The unbroken drouth continues to af- 
fect business. Recent surveys show that 
Oklahoma probably is not in as critical 
a financial condition as the average per- 
son had thought. The head of one of the 
leading farm mortgage companies de- 
clared recently that his concern had 
made but one foreclosure this year, and 
that principal and interest payments had 
been normal. 

Nearly all export bids on flour re- 
ceived lately have been too low, and lit- 
tle new business has developed. An im- 
porter in Ireland, who submitted a bid 
for Oklahoma flour, was advised that 
his price was 40@50c bbl under the mar- 
ket. The southern states bought mod- 
erately. 

Competition of northwestern mills in 
the Oklahoma wheat market advanced 
premiums to 6c bu. Texas millers were 
practically out of this market. 


MILLFEED 


Mill-run and straight bran advanced 
15@20c per 100 lbs during the first half 
of August, according to feed millers, 
who predict higher prices and a shorter 
supply during the winter than in recent 
years. Dairy demand for barley feed 
has increased 100 per cent in 60 days, 
because of the shortage and high prices 
of corn and wheat feeds. 

Straight bran is selling at $1.35@1.40 
per 100 lbs and mill-run at $1.25@1.30. 
That these prices reflected an acute 
shortage was the opinion of one feed 
miller, who, to fill a stockyard demand 
for 20,000 bags, was unable to buy any- 
where in the Southwest. The turning to 
barley feeds was illustrated by another 
miller, who said that an order of a sales- 
man recently for 7,000 bags of feed 
called for only 150 bags of corn chops. 
Shorts were quoted at $1.55@1.65 and 
chops at $1.90@2; corn meal, 60@62c 
per 25-lb bag. 

NOTES 


A $75,000 home in Alamo Heights, 
San Antonio, is soon to be erected for 
Harry Landa, flour miller, of New 
Braunfels, Texas. 

It is reported that the capacity of a 
small flour mill at Winters, Texas, is 
being doubled. Among items of new 
equipment is a 70 h-p engine. 

The Sweetwater (Texas) Milling Co.’s 
plant, together with considerable flour, 
feed and grain, was burned recently, 
with loss of over $75,000. It was par- 
tially covered by insurance. The plant 
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was owned by R. W. Sandifer, of Plano, 
Texas, and N. C. Davis, of Sweetwater. 


Fire recently destroyed a grain ele- 
vator and two warehouses of the Al- 
liance Milling Co., Valley View, Texas, 
in which Keel & Sons, grain dealers, were 
interested. 

John F. Kroutil, president Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, has been elected presi- 
dent of a chamber of commerce organ- 
ized in Yukon, the seat of his Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co. 

The Farm-Labor Milling Co., of Mc- 
Alester, Okla., with $15,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by C. W. Villot, 
of McAlester, and Thomas Spears and 
J. D. Oliphant, of Savanna, Okla. 

Flour will not be manufactured this 
year by the Eddy Mill & Elevator Co., 
Oklahoma City. The capacity of the 
feed plant has been increased and a 
warehouse added to the equipment. 

Steven Mitchell, of Ruddells, Ark., is 
constructing a concrete dam in Sycamore 
Creek, Stone County, Arkansas, to de- 
velop water power preparatory to in- 
stalling a large feed mill, saw mill and 
cotton gin. 

The recent visit of E. G. Rall, of 
Fort Worth, owner of a large elevator, 
to headquarters of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, at Enid, revealed 
that the association has leased 500,000 
bus storage space from Mr. Rall. 


The board of directors of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, Cordell, 
Okla., has decided that the association 
hereafter will deal in flour and feed. 
Members of the board said that farmers 
of that vicinity received more for the 
wheat sold to the association’s mill than 
for that sold otherwise. 


Z. R. Lawhon, president and general 
manager Shreveport (La.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., announces that the company 
is retiring from the grain and milling 
business to engage in coffee roasting. 
Its grain and milling property has been 
leased to the Fowler Commission Co., of 
Shreveport, effective Oct. 1, for 10 years. 


Uniform laws relating to crop mar- 
keting, warehousing and rural credits 
are advocated by Charles Baughman, 
commissioner of marketing and ware- 
housing in Texas, who recently sent let- 
ters to the governors and departments 
of agriculture of all southern states sug- 
gesting the holding of a conference to 
that end. 


The Producers’ Co-operative Co., Tul- 
sa, capital stock $25,000, has been incor- 
porated by W. L. North and John T. 
Kramer, of Tulsa, and W. P. Fraker, 
of Broken Arrow, Okla. Officials of the 
company recently conferred with H. O. 
Miller, state warehouse superintendent, 
with reference to installing a flour mill 
and grain elevator at Tulsa. 


R. J. Deacham, secretary of the royal 
grain inquiry commission at Calgary, 
Alta., has written for detailed informa- 
tion about the organization and market- 
ing plans of the Texas Wheat Growers’ 
Association. In a letter to Judge L. 
Gough, president of the association, he 
said that several associations like this 
are being formed in Canada. 


A survey made recently in Fort Smith, 
Ark., showed that the highest grade of 
flour sold there had a wholesale price of 
$6.80@7, and bran and shorts were sell- 
ing wholesale at $1.40 per 100 lbs. The 
price of flour there was increased 25c bbl 
during the second week of August. 
Bakers reported that there was no pros- 
pect of cheaper bread prices soon. 


Angel Llitteras, a merchant of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, who was a recent visitor in 
San Antonio, said that Porto Rico, now 
in the best financial condition it has ex- 
perienced in 20 years, needs to increase 
its supply of flour, corn meal, macaroni, 
chick feed, oats, and some other prod- 
ucts. He is the fifth Porto Rican mer- 
chant to visit southwestern states during 
the past 60 days. 


Alva J. Niles, formerly a banker at 
Tulsa, is reported to have headed a tem- 
porary organization in that. city to erect 
a flour mill and terminal grain elevator. 
Whether the project depends upon the 
state being able to purchase notes of the 
company, as provided in the warehouse 
fund act, is not stated. An interest ia 
it has been manifested by the Tulsa 
County Co-operative Association. 
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Reports as to business in the Chicago 
flour market during the week ending 
Aug. 18 are very much at variance. 
Many brokers and jobbers say buyers 
showed little interest and were not dis- 
posed to follow the advance. The up- 
ward trend of prices no doubt restricted 
buying to some extent, as the trade 
seems to have little confidence that the 
market will continue upward. Rather it 
believes that, by holding off, it will be 
able to buy at lower levels, and as many 
bakers have enough flour on hand or 
bought to carry them along for a while, 
they are not disposed to add to their 
holdings at present. 

There were some exceptions to the 
above, as a few northwestern mill rep- 
resentatives claim that the volume of 
business put through was very satisfac- 
tory. One reports bookings of spring 
wheat flour for scattered forward deliv- 
ery of round lots, to jobbers mainly, 
with a few bakers figuring on some fair- 
sized quantities. Very few northwest- 
ern mills, however, are quoting new crop 
prices, and those that are, generally ask 
prices in line with old. 

Hard winter wheat flour was rather 
quiet. Mills generally advanced their 
quotations considerably. Many large 
users of hard winters bought quite heav- 
ily last month, and seem disposed to 
consume these stocks before coming into 
the market again. Others are holding 
off, preferring to delay action until the 
new spring wheat crop begins to move, 
when they feel prices should be more at- 
tractive. 

An improved demand was noticeable 
for soft winter wheat flour. Mill repre- 
sentatives report better sales to jobbers, 
some of whom made purchases of fair- 
sized lots for shipment up to 90 days. 
Jobbers are enjoying a good business 
with cake bakers, and this class of trade 
is coming in daily for small lots. Crack- 
er bakers in this territory are beginning 
to show more interest. Local mills report 
fair sales to some in the East, many of 
whom are covering their future require- 
ments. 

Clears are mixed. Most reports are 
that the better grades are rather scarce 
and demand good, with prices very firm. 
Others say that offerings are fairly 
plentiful, but little difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in disposing of choice. Second 
clears are rather dull. Export business 
in clears is very quiet. A local mill re- 
ceived some inquiries from Great Bri- 
tain, but no business resulted. 

Rye flour is moving fairly well, al- 
though business is not brisk. Buying is 
=ahy by jobbers for deferred delivery. 
The Seal rye flour output fell off, mills 
producing about 4,000 bbls, against 6,000 
the previous week. White is quoted at 
$3.40@3.70 bbl; medium, $3.15@3.30; 
dark, $2.90@3.20. 

Inquiry for semolinas has fallen off. 
Macaroni manufacturers are using up 
old stocks, holding the opinion that low- 
er prices will prevail later. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.20@5.50 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5@5.20. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.65@6.20, first clear 
$4.70@5.30, second clear $3.40@3.90; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@6.20, 95 
per cent patent $4.75@5.20, straight 
$4.40@4.70, first clear $4@4.30; soft 


winter short patent $5@5.50, standard 
patent $4.60@4.85, straight $4.30@4.50, 
first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


The market is very tight and strong, 
and prices have been advanced fully 
@4 on bran and middlings. Demand is 
brisk, and the trade seems anxious to 
buy bran. Offerings are very limited, 
most mills confining their sales to mixed 
cars. Jobbers report a keen demand 
for both near-by and deferred deliveries. 
Standard middlings are also more active, 
and the moderate offerings are being 
disposed of at advancing levels. Heavy 
feeds are about unchanged. Prices are 
steady, but buying is not active. 

Spring bran is quoted at $25@27 ton, 
hard winter bran $25@27, soft winter 
bran $25.50@28; standard middlings $28 
@29.50, flour middlings $30@33.65; red 
dog, $33@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Aug. 18-18 ..cceses 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 30,000 75 
Year O80 .ccesscces 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was active the 
week ending Aug. 18, and there was a 
good demand from mills and elevators. 
Mill buyers seem to hold the opinion 
that a large proportion of the wheat 
receipts will run low grade, as much of 
that arriving shows the effects of wet 
weather. They therefore seem disposed 
to accumulate all the choice millin 
wheat they can at the present time, an 
are paying liberal premiums for it. De- 
mand for the choice came from both 
local and outside mills, with elevators 
absorbing most of what mill buyers 
passed up, for mixing purposes. 

Shipping demand was much better, 
with sales for shipment totaling 500,000 
bus. A large portion of this was re- 
ported as going to exporters. Receipts 
of all wheat fell off considerably, total 
arrivals being 3,114 cars, against 5,953 
the previous week, and 2,526 a year ago. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.01%,@ 
1.0234 bu, No. 2 red $1.015,@1.021%4, 
No. 3 red $1.003%,@1.00%; No. 1 hard 
$1.01%@1.03%, No. 2 hard $1.01%@ 
1.02%, No. 3 hard $1.003,@1.00%; No. 
1 dark northern $1.047%,@1.10%, No. 2 
dark 99%c@$1.03%, No. 1 northern 
997,,c@$1.05%. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There is a fairly good demand, with 
some buyers anticipating their future 
requirements. Mills are operating at 
greatly reduced capacity, and do not ex- 
pect heavier running until the new crop 
begins to move. They report fairly 
heavy sales for forward delivery at 
prevailing levels. Oil meal, 32 per cent, 
is quoted at $47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for 
August shipment; 34 per cent, Septem- 
ber-December $48, January-March $49. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A very satisfactory business is re- 
ported by cereal mills in corn goods. 
Not only is the trade coming in steadily 
for near-by requirements, but many 
buyers are anticipating their future 
needs, and one mill states that forward 
buying is the best it has been for months. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.10@2.22y, 
per 100 Ibs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.05@2.10, white and yellow 
cream meal $2.05@2.10, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $2.05@2.10, oatmeal $2.75, 
car lots, jute, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.45 per 90-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


H. W. Files and W. H. Grout, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
recently visited the Chicago offices. 


Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., has spent a few days 
in this market calling on the trade. 

W. A. Tapp, sales manager Marys- 
ville (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
cently called on the trade in Chicago. 

Harold Hess, Philadelphia representa- 
tive for the Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago, has spent a week at the main 
offices. 

V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Pet- 
ersen, is spending a short vacation at 
Lake Beulah, Wis. 

M. G. De Laat, sales manager Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co, Schuyler, Neb., vis- 
ited Chicago on his way back to the mill 
from an eastern trip. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has established a service de- 
partment in its Chicago office, with Rob- 
ert G. Lockhart in charge. 

J. E. Hopkins, of the McCormick Co., 
Inc., bakery architects, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Chicago on his return from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

C, E. Price, Cincinnati, central states 
manager Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, called at this office on his wa 
from visiting the main office of his mill. 

G. D. Campbell, W. J. Seymour, and 
T. F. Scoggin, Wisconsin representatives 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., were recent 
visitors at the Chicago office of the com- 
pany. 

L. H. Davis, formerly with the 
Fleischmann Co., has been in Chicago for 
several days. He is planning on enter- 
ing the baking business in Illinois in the 
near future. 

L. W. Back, secretary La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., accompanied by 
Mrs. Back, spent a few days in Chicago 
visiting E. G. Dahl, flour jobber. Mr. 
and Mrs. Back had been on a few weeks’ 
vacation trip, and were returning to Red 
Wing. 

The Marinette (Wis.) Flour Mill Co., 
the mill of which was damaged by fire 
last March, is now doing a jobbing busi- 
ness in flour and wheat feeds. Robert 
E. Cleary has secured control of the 
company, but is undecided as to whether 
he will resume the manufacture of flour. 


Beachwood Lodge, U. D., A. F. & A. 
M., entertained Masonic members of the 
Chicago Flour Club on Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 14, when the sublime degree of 
Master Mason was conferred upon R. E. 
Petersen, son of V. J. Petersen, of Pet- 
ersen Bros, & Co., dealers in flour, Chi- 
cago. 

George E. Manschot, who has been 
sales manager for John B. A. Kern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, for many years, 
will engage in the brokerage business in 
that city, with temporary address at 
1026 Island Avenue. He expects to 
handle accounts of spring, hard and soft 
winter, and rye flour mills. Mr. Man- 
schot has had many years of experience 
in the flour business, and his many 
friends will wish him success in his new 
venture. 


MILWAUKEE 


The advancing trend of the wheat and 
flour market during the greater part of 
the week ending Aug. 18 apparently en- 
countered a cross current, judging by the 
decline in buying interest. While a mod- 
erate volume ot business was booked by 
local mills, both for prompt and de- 
ferred shipment, trade was not so active 
as in the previous week. Higher prices 
seemed to scare away even established 
trade. 

As the new crop season gets under 
way, it becomes more and more apparent 
that mills are not intending to duplicate 
their unfortunate experiences in 1921 
and 1922, when it seemed that almost 
any old offer for a round lot found 
prompt acceptance so that mills might 
be kept busy while waiting for profitable 
business to appear. 

There is no question that competition 
for business is just as keen as ever, but 
while in the beginning of the new crop 
year a year ago it was common for cer- 
tain interests to accept offers with prac- 
tically no regard for profit, at present 
there is a growing disposition to take 
only such business as will warrant a rea- 
sonable return. 

On the outside of the advance in 
wheat, flour prices went up about 15c 
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bbl, and while asking prices remain at 
the advanced level, some interests have 
been inclined to keep the former prices 
in effect. Family patent is held much 
firmer than straight. Millers of both 
spring and Kansas marked up prices lic 
bbl all along the line, but at the same 
time quoted new spring bakers patent 
at 20@30c bbl under old. At the close, 
on Aug. 18, rancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were held at $6.95 
@7.15, and straight at $6.30@6.60, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Prices of clear flour were nominally 
firm and unchanged to 10c bbl higher, 
At the close, on Aug. 18, first clear was 
quoted at $5.50@5.70, and second at 
$4.10@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

With Kansas bakers patent offered at 
35@65c under spring, and despite an ad- 
vance of 10@l5c bbl in winter wheat 
flour, there still was sufficient differentia} 
to attract business from those disposed 
to buy on price. The quality of the new 
hard winter crop for milling purposes is 
better than that of a year ago, and this 
furnishes an additional incentive. Cur- 
rent prices do not reveal, however, the 
state of affairs in which best spring 
wheat sold in the local cash market at 
the close of the week at 20@2Ic bu over 


hard winters, which is a decided ad- 
vance in premiums that doubtless will be 
reflected into flour prices ere lony. At 


the close, on Aug. 18, fancy brands of 
Kansas short patent were quoted at $6.30 
@6.45, and straight at $5.90@6.10, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Mills experienced difficulty in getting 
customers to furnish directions on old 
orders, as flour did not seem to be 
needed urgently, yet operations were 
well sustained. The brisk call for mill- 
feed doubtless was a factor in main- 
taining output, and in some instances 
mills reported that such demand count- 
ed more than flour requisitions in the 
fixing of operating schedules. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ........ 12,000 5,500 46 
Previous week .... 16,000 5,500 34 
Last Year .c.ccccce 16,000 11,000 69 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,815 24 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,965 33 
Four years ago..... 18,000 9,500 53 
Five years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 


Temporarily, the weekly capacity of 
Milwaukee mills has been reduced, for 
practical statistical information, from 
16,000 to 12,000 bbls, due to the fact 
that the John B. A. Kern & Sons Co, 
with a daily capacity of 500 bbls, plus 
an equal amount of rye flour, has decid- 
ed to shut down pending improvement 
and a more definitely favorable condi- 
tion of business. According to John F. 
Kern, president and general manager, 
this does not mean the abandonment of 
operation, yet it is impossible to deter- 
mine at present when there will be a re- 
sumption of activity. The Kern mill 
has made no flour since Aug. 1. 


RYE FLOUR 


The state of rye flour trade remains 
unsatisfactory, in that there is no sub- 
stantial market for more than certain 
| rr which leaves the remaining ones 

oating around to attract casual buyers. 
Wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee and 
elsewhere in Wisconsin are absorbing the 
usual quantity of white patent and pure 
dark, with some straight, but in spite of 
the abnormally low price at which rye 
and rye flour are selling, there is no ac- 
tive demand, save when a mill is disposed 
to accept one or more of the numerous 
offers for round lots coming ‘rom 
large eastern houses. As a rule these 
do not take into consideration the pre- 
mium mills are required to pay for Wis- 
consin rye, which naturally places Wis- 
consin flour at a premium over ordiiary- 
Prices are largely nominal at an ad- 
vance of 5@l5c bbl. Choice Wisconsin 
pure white patent was quoted at $4.25 
@4.50, straight at $3.95@4.25, pure dark 
at $3.75@4.10, and ordinary dark at 
$3.55@3.85, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Another advance in corn prices, with 
a further increase in cash premiums, has 
put the price of corn cereals further out 
of reach of buyers than before. Prices 
of corn goods are nominally unchanged, 
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but very firm, not having followed the 
advance in options and cash values, ow- 
ing to the im roved call for corn feeds, 
which are higher and, consequently, ab- 
sorb the differential. Business is very 
flat so far as cereals are concerned, and 
it has been many years since so little 
trade was done. Corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted at $2@2.10, corn meal at 
$2@2.05, and corn grits at $2@2.10, in 
100-lb sacks. 
MILLFEED 


Prices continue to climb under the 
stimulation of a brisk demand for bran, 
and advances are noted in the entire list. 
While there is no strong call for mid- 
dlings, demand has been sufficient to 
move prices upward 50c@$1 ton. At 
the same time bran advanced $2.50@3 
ton, and after ranging for a long time 
at $3@5 under middlings, now stands 
but $1 below. Flour middlings are com- 
paratively easy and were reduced 50c@ 
$1, ranging $2@2.50 ton under standard. 
Red dog is $1 higher. Rye feed ad- 
vanced 50c and hominy feed is nominally 
$1@1.50 higher. Oat feed is up 50@75c. 
Oil meal showed considerable strength, 
and went up $2.50@8 ton. Cottonseed 
meal was unchanged, and gluten feed 
strong to $1 ton higher, with offerings 
limited to September shipment. 

Mills quote standard bran at $26.50@ 
97.50 ton, winter bran $26.50@27.50, 
standard fine middlings $27.50@28.50, 
flour middlings $30@30.50, red dog $33.50 
@31.50, rye feed $26.50@27, hominy feed 
$35. cat feed $10@10.25, old process oil 
meal $49@49.50, cottonseed meal $42@ 
46.50, and gluten feed $41.75, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
42 cars; previous week, 37; last year, 77. 
Offerings scant; millers and _ shippers 
buying, spot and to arrive. Basis im- 
proved. No, 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.24@1.26, No. 2 $1.22@1.24, 
No. 3 $1.20@1.22; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.04@1.05, No. 2 $1.08@1.0414, No. 3 
$1.01@1.08; No. 1 red winter $1.08@ 
1.04, No. 2 $1.02@1.03, No. 3 99c@$1.02; 
No. 1 mixed $1.01@1.09, No. 2 $1@1.08, 
No. 3 98c@$1.04. 

Rye closed 1@114¢ higher. Receipts, 
25c cars; previous week, 19; last year, 
44. Good shipping demand; millers buy- 
ing in a small way; offerings small. 
Basis steady to firm. No. 1 closed at 
6ic; No. 2, 66%,@67c; No. 3, 654%4.@ 
66%,c; No. 4, 641,@651,c. 

Corn closed 2@4c higher. Reecipts, 94 
cars; previous week, 206; last year, 110. 
Offerings light; good demand from ship- 
pers and industries at increased pre- 
miums for yellow. No. 2 white closed 
at 88c; No. 2 yellow, 91@9114c; No. 2 
mixed, 87@89c. 

Oats closed 2@21,¢ higher. Receipts, 
359 cars; previous week, 374; last year, 
208. Cereal mills and shippers absorbing 
moderate offerings. Basis improved. No. 
3 white closed at 381,@391,¢, 114@21,4¢ 
over September price, according to 
weight. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
112 cars; previous week, 101; last year, 
89. Offerings moderate; demand less 
urgent and market quiet. Choice to 
fancy, bright, new, 46@48-lb test, quot- 
able at 65@67c; fair to good, 43@45-lb 
test, 60@65c; light weight, 38@42-lb 
test, 55@59c; feed, 55@57c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
192 1 


. 19238 923 1922 
lour, bbls... 68,160 56,700 21,800 15,800 
Wheat, bus.. 58,800 106,400 20,450 70,725 
Corn, bus.... 189,120 162,800 263,988 245,921 
ats, bus..., 789,800 489,920 471,750 414,986 
Barley, bus.. 189,600 145,360 39,780 89,010 
Rye, bus..... 46,790 62,260 7,550 68,220 
eed, tons... 1,920 2,075 10,862 5,045 
NOTES 


Stocks in Milwaukee terminal eleva- 
tors are light and, although the move- 
ment of new ve ain has increased, 
difficulty is found in getting sufficient 
supplies to interest vessel brokers. 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce have declared 300,000 bus 
storage in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul elevator E, operated by the Car- 
gill Grain Co., as regular for the year 
ending July $1, 1924, 

_ David G. Jones, for 45 years engaged 
in the grain and pow Bd business at 
Randolp Wis., has disposed of his 
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warehouse and good-will to David Davis, 
and will retire, owing to advanced age. 
The new owner has been employed as 
manager of the elevator for many years. 


Leonard J. Keefe, vice president Up- 
dike Grain Co., in charge of the Milwau- 
kee branch, is back from a 10-day trip 
during which he visited all of the 45 
offices of the company in Iowa. He re- 
ports that farmers are holding grain to 
await better prices, and appear to be 
in a fair financial position. 


The Marinette (Wis.) Flour Mill Co., 
which discontinued milling operations 
following the fire on March 15, is con- 
tinuing as an active trade factor and for 
the time being will conduct a general 
jobbing business. The concern has been 
appointed jobber in northeastern Wis- 
consin of the Daniel Webster and Gold 
Coin brands of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., and will also deal 
in rye flours, corn meal, etc., as well as 
handle coarse grains and feedingstuffs 
of all kinds. Robert E. Cleary, of Mari- 
nette, is now the principal owner of the 
business, which previously was in the 
hands of nonresident stockholders. The 
mill has a capacity of 100 bbls -wheat 
flour and 25 bbls of rye flour. A deci- 
sion will be made later with reference to 
resuming the manufacture of flour or 
disposition of the machinery and equip- 


ment. 
L. E. Meyer. 





IN PRAISE OF BREAD 


Dr. Harvey Wiley and the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics Agree Upon High Food Value 
of the Wheaten Loaf 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
agree as to the high food value of bread, 
and that bread and milk constitute the 
highest quality of food. 

bn A idea,” says Dr. Wiley, “is that 
cereals contain more nourishment than 
any other kind of food. For this reason 
they should be a dominant factor in the 
food of all of us who are not rich, or 
90 per cent of our population. One 
dollar spent today for wheat will buy 
60 pounds of concentrated nourishment 
of high quality.” 

“Bread takes a more prominent place 
than any other single article of food in 
most diets,’ declares the bureau in 
giving support to the proposed bread 
and milk campaign. “It is served sub- 
stantially at every meal, and is frequent- 
ly the chief article. 

“Bread and other cereals are among 
the least expensive of the things we eat. 
It is, therefore, economy to use them 
freely. Because bread is truly the ‘staff 
of life, it should be made light and 
elastic in texture, nutty and sweet in 
flavor, with a crisp, tender golden brown 
crust. Well made bread of any kind 
is a wholesome and valuable food. 

“Bread cut or torn into long strips 
and heated in a slow oven until thor- 
oughly dried and delicately browned is 
a palatable change from ordinary sliced 
toast. Either served with milk slightly 
salted, dipped in the milk as used and 
eaten from the hand, or with milk poured 
over it in a deep dish, a little at a time, 
it makes good food. 

“In most American diets, bread and 
other cereals supply more of the neces- 
sary fuel value than any other kind of 
food. The addition of milk makes a 
much more nearly completed food. A 
slice of bread % of an inch thick from 
an ordinary loaf has about the same 
food value as a half cupful of boiled 
or steamed cereal or a cupful of puffed 
cereal. Bread at 10c per lb furnishes 
fuel at 8@10c per 1,000 calories. There 
are few of our common foods that 
supply fuel in so cheap a form. 

“If you want to cut down the cost 
of food eat a great deal of bread or 
some other low-priced cereal food, safe- 
guarded with one or more of the animal 
protein foods, such as milk, eggs, meat 
or cheese; also with green leaf vegeta- 
bles and fresh fruit. 

“Bread contains many of the food 
materials needed for health, The man 
who works with his muscles can safely 
eat a pound or two a day without crowd- 
ing out of his diet the other things he 
must have.” 





Cuartes C. Hart. 
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Financial and business leaders have 
been a good deal exercised about recent 
developments in Europe and the possible 
vutcome of the dispute between Great 
Britain and France over the best means 
of obtaining payment by Germany on 
reparations account. Concern over the 
possible outcome of this international 
quarrel has been at the bottom of much 
of the pessimism expressed in various 
quarters about the future of business in 
this and other countries. 

Counterbalancing this movement, how- 
ever, have been the expressions by vari- 
ous leaders in high quarters concerning 
the strength of underlying conditions 
throughout the nation. Optimistic views 
have been expressed by men of high 
standing who know what they are talk. 
ing about, and whose integrity and busi- 
ness standing is such as to give excep- 
tional authority to what they say. Even 
George F. Baker, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank, and without 
doubt one of the strongest financial 
leaders in the United States, was quot- 
ed as saying that everything was all 
right, and that the country was on the 
road to perhaps the greatest prosperity 
any nation ever achieved. 

Other business leaders, including Henry 
Ford, have said much the same thing 
and there is no doubt that their utter- 
ances have had great weight with people 
whose judgments go far to make up 
that intangible thing known as public 
sentiment. 

BETTER FARM PRICES 


There are unquestioned signs of an 
upward reaction in the prices of farm 
products. One reason for this is the 
limited supply of farm help, and removal 
within the past few years of many thou- 
sand men and women from agricultural 
communities to urban sections. Even 
such a high authority as Professor Fri- 
day has expressed the belief that within 
the next nine months there might easily 
develop a strong upward turn to the 
prices of farm products. 

While much has been heard about the 
decline in wheat prices, the fact is that 
there is a great deal of agricultural pros- 
perity not dependent on the price of 
wheat at all. 
said about the hard fortunes of the agri- 
culturists last year, the outstanding fact 
is that some of the great mail order 
houses showed total earnings in the first 
half of 1923 so far ahead of those re- 
ported in the same months of the pre- 
vious year as to reflect an astonishing 
increase in the purchasing power of agri- 
cultural states. The farmers supply 
probably more than three quarters of the 
business done by these great mail order 
concerns, so it is reasonable to believe 
that when these houses report larger 
earnings the increase reflects a better- 
ment of farm conditions. 

All these developments have an im- 
portant bearing on the business situation, 
as financiers and business leaders every- 
where realize that the United States has 
probably never had a period of genuine 
prosperity in a season when farmers 
were hard pressed or experiencing seri- 
ous difficulty in making both ends meet. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that 
every intelligent banker and _ business 
leader in the country has to base his cal- 
culations for future business largely on 
reports from the great grain producing 
area and the position of agriculture, 
which is the greatest of all basic indus- 
tries. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


Uncle Sam is still to all intents and 
purposes the most popular banker in the 
world. It was a bitter pill for the Lon- 
don bankers the other day to lose the 
new $20,000,000 Norway 
loan. The Londoners wanted it badly, 
but it came to New York, mon | be- 
cause the American bankers were able to 
bid the best. price for it. 

Many additional foreign government 


loans will probably be brought out in the 





Despite all that has been. 


overnment . 





United States during the next few 
months, as the American investing public 
has developed a real taste for such loans 
available at a price showing an income 
return ranging from 7 to 8 per cent. 

. Many foreign government loans pre- 
viously placed in this country were re- 
sold last year to foreign markets at a 
sufficient advance in price to yield the 
American holders a comfortable profit 
on the investment. The indications are 
that this country will continue to in- 
crease its foreign investments and, while 
no one can tell what the next year will 
bring forth in European affairs, there is 
reason to believe that New York will re- 
tain much of its prestige as a great in- 
ternational banking center. 

An interesting sidelight to this devel- 
opment has been the sale of these foreign 
government bonds to all classes of in- 
vestors, located in all sections of the 
United States. This is real investment 
buying of the best sort, and means that 
the country is making headway and that 
the United States has today by far the 
greatest bond buying public in the 
world. 

Before the war, France had this dis- 
tinction, for the Frenchman is by na- 
ture thrifty and has always shown a 
preference for government securities, 
even at a price basis so high as to yield 
him a painfully small income return. 

The investment demand for high grade 
bonds of domestic origin is also ex- 
cellent, notwithstanding the temporary 
stagnation of the bond market and the 
decline in such trading within the past 
few weeks. There are many reasons for 
believing, however, that high grade bonds 
and seasoned dividend paying stocks 
available at current prices provide an ex- 
cellent investment opportunity for dis- 
criminating buyers. 





NEW PRETZEL FACTORY 


The American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia, has its new plant in oper- 
ation. This bakery was damaged by fire 
last year, and has been rebuilt and re- 
equipped throughout. 

The baking of pretzels requires many 
more processes than does bread. There 
is first the mixing of the dough, then the 
forming into shape, the proofing, the 
boiling of the pretzel in a slightly alka- 
line solution, the salting while it is still 
dripping from its bath in the boiling pot, 
the baking at a heat which must be uni- 
form, top, bottom and sides, to produce 
the desired color and texture, and then 
the drying in a kiln to bring about that 
much desired crispness without which 
a pretzel is not a pretzel. 

The work is practically automatic. 
From the time the flour is wheeled out 
of a railroad car at the door of the 
building until the crisp, warm pretzels 
are fed into corrugated shipping boxes 
from moving belts, there is no let-up. 

Practically all the machinery used in 
the plant is built in the shops of the 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., and has 
greatly reduced the labor necessary to 
manufacture pretzels, and at the same 
time insures a more uniform product 
than was possible under the old methods. 

The company also makes two styles 
of bread, whole wheat and rye, but prin- 
cipally the former, for which it has an 
extended sale. 

The plant is a three-story and high 
basement brick, with windows on all 
sides. Ample dressing rooms and shower 
baths are provided for the employees. 

The president of the company, L. J. 
Schumaker, is widely known as a recent 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, and throu 
his official position with the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war. 





The Federal Bakery Co. has opened 
another bakery at Macon, Ga., and is 
fitting up one at Clarksville, Tenn. It 
will continue opening such plants until 
the entire district is thoroughly covered 
by a chain of Federal bakeries. 
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CHEMISTS DISCUSS BREAD 


Entire Programme of Coming Meeting Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Devoted to Flour 
and Bread, and Their Manufacture 


Mitwavuxkee, Wis.—Bread will be the 
principal topic of discussion before the 
annual meeting of the industrial division, 
American Chemical Society, when it con- 
venes in Milwaukee on Sept. 10, accord- 
ing to official announcement by Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, in recognition of the 
important problem now before the coun- 
try and the world in relation to wheat, 
flour and bread. 

The session will be in the nature of a 
symposium, to which some of the best- 
known scientists of the country will con- 
tribute their thought and opinion. They 
include: Professor Bailey, University of 
Minnesota, president American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists; Dr. G. Cullen 
Thomas, superintendent Atlas Bread 
Factory, Milwaukee; Dr. C. B. Morison, 
American Institute of Baking; Profes- 
sor Worth Hale, College of Medicine, 
Harvard University; Professor Gort- 
ner, of the Minnesota State Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. Barnard will preside. 

Six topics will be treated in as many 
papers. These range from flour produc- 
tion to the nutritional advantages of 
each type of bread. The programme 
calls for the discussions in this order: 

1. Flour: its manufacture. 

2. Flour: its physico-chemical charac- 
teristics. 

3. Bread materials: how they are pur- 
chased; how formulas are set and car- 
ried out in production. 

4. Control processes: how the baker 
regulates temperature in flour storage, 
fermentation rooms, mixer, oven, proof 
box, cooling rooms; humidity in fermen- 
tation rooms, proof box and oven; syn- 
thesized operations, etc. 

5. Bread: its réle in nutrition; a dis- 
cussion of the new developments which 
our growing knowledge of vitamins and 
nutrition is stimulating. 

6. Discussion of world wheat produc- 
tion, with special reference to the prob- 
ability that within a few decades in- 
creasing population and diminishing 
wheat acreage will present a most vital 
problem. 

Practical demonstrations of the matter 
under discussion at the symposium will 
be made possible through the invitation 
extended to the division by Major Paul 
J. Stern, president of the Atlas Bread 
Factory, to use that plant as a labora- 
tory. This was entirely reconstructed in 
1922, and is today recognized as one of 
the most modern and best equipped in 
the country. 





L. E. Meyer. 





FRENCH BREAD ECONOMY SUCCEEDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Success is re- 
ported for the French campaign urging 
economy in the use of bread, and the 
difficulties which were feared in carry- 
ing over the last harvest to the present 
one have not materialized. L. G. Brad- 
ford, of the American consulate at Paris, 
reports to the Department of Commerce 
that there appears to be nearly enough 
flour on hand to last until the new grains 
arrive. In addition there are consider- 
able supplies of native wheat in storage. 
It is suspected that the 1922 wheat crop 
was underestimated by official statistics. 
There will shortly be arrivals of wheat 
from Algeria, where the harvest has sur- 
passed all expectations. 

Estimates for the present French 
wheat harvest are not so encouraging 
now as they were two months ago. 
Mildew, weeds, and retarded develop- 
ment have destroyed perhaps 20 per cent 
of the hoped-for crop. However, there 
is no undue pessimism, as it is believed 
that France will have a crop of about 
280,000,000 bus unless normal warm 
weather fails entirely. 

Cuarues C. Hart. 
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OHIO BAKERS’ ANNUAL 





Splendid Addresses and Discussions Featured the Cedar Point Meeting— 
Movement Started to Modify Ohio Law Governing Nonreturn 
of Stale Bread—Toast Campaign Favored 


The attendance at the annual summer 
meeting of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry, held at Cedar Point, 
July 24-25, was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, though more bakers than usual were 
present. Supply and flour men helped 
to swell the registration considerably. 
The business sessions were featured by 
discussions of important matters, one of 
these being the Ohio bread law. 

E. L. Stolzenbach, vice president, pre- 
sided in the absence of President Bas- 
ford, who has retired from _ business. 
Mr. Stolzenbach cautioned the bakers, 
before making any reduction in price, to 
make a careful survey of their costs. 
During the next few months there will 
be considerable agitation for lower bread 
prices, he said, and bakers should be 
careful not to get below cost of produc- 
tion. 

The first speaker was Guy A. Thomas, 
a director of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
He spoke on the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign and stated that the movement 
was to endeavor to increase the con- 
sumption of wheat products and bring 
prosperity to agriculture. The people of 
this country, he said, have been other 
than bread eaters, and one method of 
bringing about increased consumption 
was for the bakers to co-operate by mak- 
ing a richer and better loaf of bread. 
He mentioned that the macaroni manu- 
facturers were raising a fund of $150,- 
000 for a co-ordinated advertising cam- 
paign. He also described the Wheat 
Council, recently organized, and urged 
the bakers to connect up with national 
advertising campaigns. 

C. W. Nordland, of the Franklin 
Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia, gave 
an interesting talk on sugar, from the 
time the seed was planted to the finished 
product. 


OHIO BREAD LAW 


J. M. Tracy, of the Ohio food and 
dairy inspection department, reviewed 
the work of his office in enforcing the 
Ohio bread law. He said there had been 
few prosecutions. His office was not 
intended to regulate the price of bread, 
but to enforce the law; some clauses had 
created considerable difficulty, especial- 
ly the one relating to the return of stale 
bread. The law has been in effect for 
two years and the speaker invited dis- 
cussion as to its value. 

John M. Hartley suggested that the 
association test the constitutionality of 
the no return of stale bread clause. It 
was the opinion that the bakers should 
have the same right as other industries 
in following their product right through 
to the consumer, which the Ohio law 
forbids, so that they can be assured that 
their customers are satisfied. 

George S. Ward, president Ward Bak- 
ing Co., said he made an honest effort 
to obey the law, but thought the bakers 
should have the same privilege as other 
lines in seeing that their product reached 
the consumer satisfactorily. If the law 
is not good, he said, the bakers should 
have it repealed, but as long as it was 
on the statute book they should support 
it. He said he was opposed in principle 
to the no return of goods, but in this 
instance it is class legislation covering 
only certain bakers. “We know,” he 
added, that “there is a certain amount 
of salvage in every business. The de- 
mand for bread is irregular, and at 
times there will be a surpluus. This 





law should allow a reasonable amount 
of returns.” 

The following resolution was finally 
adopted: 

“Whereas, The present bread law in 
Ohio prevents the baker from — 
the consumer that every loaf of brea 
purchased will be satisfactory; and 

“Whereas, It is necessary for bakers 
to continually violate the present law 
to insure satisfied customers, and to pro- 
tect their reputation for quality bread; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the president be em- 
powered to name a legislative committee 
of 11 to take steps toward the modifica- 
tion of the present bread law, particular- 
ly that clause prohibiting the return of 
bread. This committee is directed to use 
all lawful steps to bring about this mod- 
ification, and is further directed to use 
its offices immediately to attempt to se- 
cure a more liberal interpretation from 
the enforcement officials.” 

H. L. Laub, of Cleveland, invited the 
association to hold its annual meeting 
in that city next winter. D. Olmstead, 
of the Winton Hotel, extended an invi- 
tation to hold the sessions there, and 
suggested a programme of entertainment 
which appealed to those present. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American 
Institute of Baking, outlined the “Toast 
for Breakfast” campaign. He described 
the work that has been accomplished, 
viz., the securing of the co-operation of 
manufacturers, electrical people, allied 
trades, etc., and displayed the ideal 
toasters which had been approved. He 
urged the bakers to get behind the 
movement, because where toast is the 
breakfast food more bread is used. Dr. 
Rumsey explained that this was not a 
premium proposition, but that the bak- 
ers could distribute the toasters at cost, 
or through electrical dealers in their re- 
spective cities. 

Considerable discussion followed Dr. 
Rumsey’s talk, and although the bakers 
favored the toast campaign, many did 
not believe it good policy to interfere 
with those who sell toasters at a profit. 
The consensus of opinion was that it 
would be better to work through deal- 
ers in electrical supplies. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co. and the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry, spoke on “My 
Brother’s Keeper.” His address, in part, 
follows: 

“The Ten Commandments can be ap- 
plied to ourselves as members of the 
baking industry, in our dealings with 
each other: ‘Thou shalt not kill’ might 
apply to the baker who has murder in 
his heart and tries to kill or maim the 
business of his competitor by unfair, 
underhanded methods or cut-throat com- 
petition. 

“*Thou shalt not covet.’ How often 
do we allow jealousy and covetousness 
to come into our hearts, because we see 
our brother baker making a big success 
of his business and we covet his efficient 
superintendent or sales manager, or the 
driver on his wagon. Then we violate 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,’ 
and take away some of his good help; 
sneakingly and under cover, of course, 
because we would ‘not want to be caught 
in such a practice. 

“Then we come to gossip, and we are 
confronted with ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy fellow-baker.’ 
Who can calculate the amount of dam- 
age being done every day by malicious 





gossip and scandalmonging against this 
or that baker friend of ours? Much of 
this is done without thinking, but what 
harm has often resulted to a man’s credit 
and standing by a word carelessly spo- 
ken. 

“Elbert Hubbard once answered the 
question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper? 
by saying, ‘I am not my brother’s keeper, 
but I am his friend.” To me they mean 
about the same thing. A real friend 
will look out for his fellows and friends, 
for his competitor even, because, in the 
long run, they both get along better to- 
gether than apart. 

“For a long time there was no appre- 
ciable advancement in the development 
of the brotherhood of man under the 
cold insistence of the law, but the !eaven 
was working, and here and there flick- 
ered a spark of good will and fellowship 
trying to break through the clouds of 
selfishness. 

“Then comes the most important of all 
epochs, the epoch of today, ushered in by 
the greatest teacher that ever taught 
and the greatest law giver that ever 
wrote a law. He comes upon the stage 
with this announcement: ‘A new iaw I 
give unto you, namely, that ye love one 
another, and with it he lays down the 
golden rule which eventually must gov- 
ern all society and every business. Here 
it is: ‘Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye so even to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets,’ and I would like to 
spell it P-R-O-F-I-T-S, because who- 
ever lives and operates according to this 
rule cannot help but realize ultimate 
profits. This is Geter proven every day. 

“I would like to see this association 
pledge itself to a reasonable, sane and 
businesslike code of ethies, a compass by 
which to guide and keep yourselves in 
right channels. It is said that the Prince 
of Wales has as his motto, ‘Ich Dien’; 
in plain English, ‘I serve.” Our ideal 
can also be one of service, because I 
know of no calling which gives a man 
such a great opportunity for service as 
yours and mine, the work of producing 
and distributing the staff of life. You 
are not only baking bread for the money 
you can get out of it, you are doing it 
because you are rendering a great serv- 
ice to your fellow-man. Try to think 
of it in these terms, and see your horizon 
widen. 

“The strength and character of a peo- 
ple are often determined by the food 
they eat, and we are privileged in pro- 
ducing and distributing the world’s ‘Best 
and Cheapest Food’ and are influential 
in building the nation. You are render- 
ing a real service to humanity if you 
make that food as good and clean, as 
pure and wholesome, and as nourishing 
as it is possible to do. That shou'd be 
your ideal. Put good morals and a little 
religion in your business. Deal well 
with your employees and those depend- 
ent upon you, and ‘Let your liglt so 
shine’ that your community will recog- 
nize in you an honorable citizen. 

“This will result in sure profits, and 
these profits will be measured according 
to your service, because ‘He who svrves 
best, profits most.’ Not only profi!s in 
the way of a good bank account, a !arg- 
er plant, modern machinery, and ither 
tangible things, which some day we will 
leave behind; but also profit in intar zible 
things, the things unseen, the spiritual 
things, which we take along with us 
when we hit that last long trail. |gn0- 
rance comes from ignoring to take ad- 
vantage of meetings such as this.” 

The Hon. Elwood M. Rabenold. of 
New York, was the next speaker, and as 
usual held the attention of the audicnce. 
His topic was “The Federated P!an, 
and he thoroughly and clearly outlined 4 
better method of national organiz:tion 
and unity. ; 

Dr. H. M. Allen, of the Ward Baking 
Co., gave an interesting talk on the ex 

riments and feeding tests of Vitovim 
iveets He had an exhibit of white rats, 
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samples of Vitovim sugars, and charts 
showing the experiments being conducted 
by his company. Some of the rats were 
in the fourth generation, and are being 
fed on an exclusive diet of Vitovim 
bread and water. George S. Ward fol- 
lowed Dr. Allen, stating that he did not 
believe this contribution would revolu- 
tionize bread baking, but that his com- 
pany had hopes of arranging a plan 
whereby any member of the industry 
could make this new loaf. 
NOTES 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was represented by Frank F. 
Felkner. 

L. A. Steinmetz, Toledo, is now repre- 
senting the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

H. C. Bryant and C. E. Monck repre- 
sented the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City. 

George A. Daut and H. W. Colvin 
looked after the interests of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Sidney Bennett, of the Bennett Oven 
Co., and C. D. MacDowell, of the Bakers 
Review, came by boat from Detroit. 

Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, was very much in evidence. 

The Fleischmann contingent included J. 
H. Wallace, W. Grayson, H. F. Blanch- 
ard, H. H. Brett and F. Shoemaeker. 

Joseph H. and Milton E. Ismert, of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, were early arrivals at the Breakers. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, was represented by J. P. 
Burns, who is just recovering from ill- 
ness. 

Cleveland bakers present included H. 
L. Laub, A. and M. J. Busby, R. J. Cor- 
lett, Adam Linn, J. Lozier, A. F, Lutz, 
W. Nussdorfer and M. Riemich. 

C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., and secretary Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, had with 
him John Ade and A. H. Friedel. 

C. S. Hurst was on the job for the 
J. H. Day Co., boosting the Day Her- 
cules mixer and distributing copies of 
the company’s house organ, Daylight. 

Trade press representatives present 
included John M. Hartley, of the Bak- 
ers Weekly, C. D. MacDowell, Bakers 
Review, and S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller. 

Representatives of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in attendance were Guy A. 
Thomas, E, J. Quinn, Minneapolis, and 
R. N. Thompson, R. McFarland, H. M. 
Williamson and T. Austin, of the Cleve- 
land office. 

C. W. Nordland and J. J. Sleigh 
looked after the interests of the Frank- 
lin Sugar Refining Co, Philadelphia. 
r'hey were much disappointed in not 
being able to show the bakers their five- 
reel film on the production of sugar. 

Well-known flour brokers present: W. 
H. Holaday, J. Lee Krumm, Columbus; 
A. L. Stubbs, Indianapolis; Jesse C. 
Stewart and H. Spriggs, Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co, Pittsburgh; J. B. Rosenbaum, 
Cleveland; P. G. Ruehlmann, Cincinnati. 


One afternoon there was a ball game 
on the beach between the bakers and 
supply men. Both sides claimed victory, 
but according to most reports the supply 
men were the winners. Following the 
ball game there were races and swim- 
ming contests. 


C. E. Price represented the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis. He is 
central states manager, and left after 
the close of the convention by boat for 
Detroit, where he met E. J. Hoagland, 
in charge of sales for the Stafford, Kan- 
sas, mills of his company. 


_ George S, Ward, president Ward Bak- 
ing Co., took an active part in the dis- 
Cussions, and gave the bakers the bene- 
fit of his many years of experience as 
a leader. Others present from this 
company were Dr. R. M. Allen; John W. 
Hinds, C, P. Oliver, H. B. Griffiths, L. 
H. Asche, H. L. Folkerth, E. J. Meehan, 
R. A. Sherman and W. H. Hohendorf. 

_Mill representatives in attendance: E. 
Stone, Security Flour Mills Co; E. Mc- 
Daniel, National Milling Co; G. D. 


Brundrit, King Midas Milling Co; W. A. 
Johannes, J. C, Lysle Milling Co; C. M. 
Snapp, 


Williamson Milling Co; L. B. 


Eller, Rodney Milling Co; H. L. Sim- 
mons, Midland Flour Milling Co; W. K. 
Algire, Commander Mill Co; W. F. 
Steele, Minneapolis Milling Co; E. Theo- 
bald, Bay State Milling Co; H. W. Wel- 
ton, William Kelly Milling Co; G. E. 
Brock, Kansas Flour Mills Co; W. H. 
Wildt, Hubbard Milling Co; Jacob Gey- 
er, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co; J. 
Lipford, International Milling Co; L. J. 
Oliver, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 
Representatives of bakers’ supply and 
machinery houses who registered: J. W. 
Chase, Menasha Printing & Carton Co; 
L. Chadwick and A. F. Paule, Liberty 
Yeast Corporation; S. D. Feidler, Cleve- 
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land Wax Paper Co; A. G. Taube and 
H. E. Oswald, Oswald & Taube; Clif- 
ford B. Mueller and C. E. Barbour, Joe 
Lowe Co., Inc; Henry Hartman, Gren- 
nan Cake Corporation; Bruce M. War- 
ner, Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co; 
J. D. Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; J. 
C. Coley, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc; A. C. Ellis, Edward Katzinger 
Co; O. P. Lauterbur, Peerless Bread 
Machine Co; F. A. Aldrich, E. B. Gal- 
lagher &.Co; Gerald Billings, Depend- 
able Products Co; R. K. Lessey, Ham- 
mersley Mfg. Co; P. O. Diederich, Amer- 
ican Oven & Machine Co. 
S. O. WERNER. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


If to make an institution ridiculous is 
to make it unsafe, then surely the regu- 
lation which fixes rigidly the weight of 
loaves will soon be altered. As it stands, 
it requires that only loaves of 1-lb weight, 
or of an even number of pounds, may 
be sold. 

A large Liverpool firm of bakers, 
Blackledge & Son, that has generally 
shown a good deal of the pioneer spirit, 
interpreting this regulation as meaning 
that the loaves must be even pounds, and 
not fractions of a pound, started some 
time ago to sell loaves, weighing 3 lbs, at 
6d each, when the 2-lb loaf, the usual size, 
was selling at 4d. The firm advertised 
this particular size as “a big family 
loaf—sixpence.” 

The innovation had evidently pleased 
the public, and, incidentally, annoyed 
some of the other bakers, who were evi- 
dently behind the prosecution set up by 
the local weights and measures inspectors. 


‘The inspector stated that, since this firm 


has been making 3-lb loaves, there has 
been a great drop in the sale of 4-lb 
loaves throughout the city. 





The prosecution was based on the plea 
that the words “even number of pounds” 
referred to a number of pounds that 
could always be divided by two, or that 
“even” means an even number, as distin- 
guished from an odd one. During the 
evidence the stipendiary magistrate was 
personally favorable to the view that the 
contention of the firm was the right one, 
and that “even” meant complete pounds 
and not fractions, but in the end he con- 
victed Blackledge & Son and imposed 
a nominal fine of 40s. 

The justification for this decision had 
nothing to do with the intention of those 
who made the regulations, but relied 
wholly on dictionary meanings of the 
word “even,” as applied to numbers. In 
Murray’s New English Dictionary it is 
stated that the word “even,” when used 
of numbers, means “numbers divisible in- 
tegrally into two equal parts—opposed 
to odd”; again, Dr. Johnson in Rasselas 
(1759) observes, “the same number can- 
not be even and odd.” Webster and the 
Century Dictionary were, it seems, also 
consulted, and in these authorities the 
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stipendiary found practical unanimity of 
opinion that the word “even,” when used 
in connection with numbers, ordinarily 
means even numbers as opposed to odd 
ones. 

If it was only a matter of the manner 
of classifying numbers, the method of the 
stipendiary would be absolutely correct, 
but he evidently failed to appreciate that 
the problem was not one regarding num- 
bers as numbers, but the meaning of an 
officially made regulation concerning the 
weights of loaves. The officials who made 
the order certainly did not consult either 
Murray, Webster or Johnson when they 
prepared the regulation, but were only 
anxious to prevent the baker from selling 
loaves weighing odd ounces, as distin- 
guished from even pounds. In the regu- 
lation itself, the fact that one pound is an 
allowable weight for a loaf indicates that 
“even” as interpreted by the inspector is 
not intended. Moreover, subsequent to 
the issuing of the regulation, the cele- 
brated interdepartmental committee, con- 
sisting of officials principally, and sup- 
posed to inquire into the whole problem 
of selling bread by weight, recommended 
that when a new act is passed it should 
contain a provision, “No loaf of bread to 
be sold unless its weight be 1 lb or a 
simple multiple of 1 Ib.” 

The official idea was, therefore, not a 
dictionary idea, but only to prevent loaves 
of odd ounces in weight being sold. The 
decision of the stipendiary in this case, 
although he gave it unwillingly and 
against his private judgment, is pedantic, 
but it opens quite a new phase of the 
sale of bread controversy, and much more 
will be heard about it. The firm con- 
cerned is likely to appeal from the de- 
cision. 

EDUCATING THE ELDERS 


When at congregations of bakers there 
are demonstrations, or exhibitions, these 
are never very successful, because those 
attending the meetings are generally pre- 
occupied with the pursuit of pleasure, and 
are rather shy of “shop,” among which 
they include exhibitions, got up either for 
advertisement or for educational pur- 
poses. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers, at its recent meeting at Cardiff, 
had an exhibition of foreign bread in 
imitation of a similar item of interest 
that was got up when the society met in 
the same city some 31 years ago. On this 
occasion it was not foreign but Welsh. 
There were also samples of what is called 
“laver” bread. Some time ago a Welsh 
firm of caterers made an effort to intro- 
duce it to London as a special luxury. 
London, however, did not _ respond. 
“Laver” bread has still a vogue in Wales. 
It is made from a particular kind of 
seaweed found in quantity on some parts 
of the Welsh coast. 

It seems there are two species of sea ° 
plants used for this purpose, the tech- 
nical names of which are, respectively, 
“porphryn” and “ulva.” One variety of 
laver is purple in color, and is rock cling- 
ing. The variety known botanically as 
“ulva lalissima” is bright green in color, 
and is called in common language “sea 
lettuce.” It has a waved or curled leaf, 
from 6 to 14 inches long, and is attached 
to the rock by a small disk. 

There is an Irish sea moss also used 
for edible purposes. Its botanical name 
is “chondus crispus.” This moss, when 
cooked, is largely consumed in some parts 
of Ireland under the name of “dulse.” It 
is dark green, almost black, in color when 
prepared for eating. Besides being used 
as a food, it is said also to possess valu- 
able medicinal properties. But dulse is 
eaten in a sort of ribbon form, while the 
Welsh laver plant, at least in South 
Wales, is made into small, round cakes, 
the taste of which has evidently to be 
acquired before it can be appreciated. 


A DYING CUSTOM 


The practice of home baking in Eng- 
land, once nearly universal, is now only 
to be discovered in little “pockets,” where 
circumstances are favorable, and where 
the prejudices of the women are allowed 
to rule the situation. The theory is, of 
course, that it is the preference of the 
husbands that entails the retention of the 
hatd and hot baking day, but really this 
is one of the grievances that women, 
brought up to the custom, will not relin- 
quish. 

The war broke the rhythm of domestic 
habits, stopped home baking, and there is 
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now much disinclination to start again. 
Women went out to work in munition 
factories, home baking had to be aban- 
doned, and both the art and the inclina- 
tion have been lost in the interval. 

Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, 
Yorkshire and Cumberland are the coun- 
ties still more or less given to the home 
baking practice, but as mothers become 
old, daughters are not learning the art. 
There is in all those districts a Tannery 
prejudice in favor of home made bread, 
but men are realizing that they can get 
new bread oftener when the baker is the 
manufacturer than when it is made by 
their women folk. 

Among workers it has always been 
credited to miners that, however regard- 
less they might be about other items in 
their diet, they are particular about the 
bread, Sir William Edgar Nicholls, ad- 
dressing his shareholders, stated recently 
that miners prefer only the finest and 
whitest flours, and on that, because the 
miners have to work hard, he bases the 
opinion that, therefore, the finest and 
whitest flour is the most nutritious. 

Miners may or may not be the best 
judges of what is good bread, but as a 
matter of fact they are not so obsessed 
with the idea of whiteness as those mill- 
ers who study whiteness would like us to 
believe. The writer had occasion recent- 
ly to stay in a mining district where home 
baking is still the rule. He found out 
that, so far as the miners had a prefer- 
ence in the matter of color, they pre- 
ferred that their bread should have a tint 
of yellow, and that it should be moist, 
yet there it is the almost universal cus- 
tom to bake only once a week. 

The moistness is retained much less by 
any special precautions in the method of 
making than by care after the bread is 
baked. As soon as the loaves are cool 
they are wrapped in cloth, and stored in 
a suitable receptacle. They are never 
carried about in the dry air before de- 
livery, as the baker’s product is, and the 
housewife does not as a rule take the 
same care of the baker’s bread, when 
she gets it, as she does of her own. This 
accounts for the difference between the 
baker’s and the home made bread. In any 
case, home baking is declining steadily. 


A LABOR BAKERY 


The writer has previously referred to 
the Independent Labor party’s bakery, 
which was established in one of the poor- 
er districts of London in the summer of 
1914, shortly before the war. The lead- 
ing spirits in the Independent Labor 
party in Bermondsey, the district in 
which the bakery is situated, are a local 
medical man with a good practice, and an 
ex-post office employee. These two men 
were most responsible for the bakery ven- 
ture. It started with borrowed money, 
mostly in small sums, and at first encoun- 
tered many difficulties, and the party and 
its leaders had to shed some of their opin- 
ions and ideals in its early operations. 

Both the leaders referred to are now 
members of Parliament. The worthy 
doctor, in a press interview, thus details 
the position of his party’s bakery. 

“The turnover,” he says, “is more than 
£150,000 per annum (only £300 a week). 
There are about 100 hands employed, and 
these are paid 12s 6d per week above 
trades union rates of wages, for a week 
four to six hours shorter than the work- 
men of other employers.” Asked about 
how customers fared, the doctor said: 
“We give them the best bread in the mar- 
ket at about a penny less than anybody 
else, besides 1s in the pound discount. 
Today the bakery has paid off nearly all 
the mortgages, has buildings worth £13,- 
000 and (evidently an appreciated point) 
has been visited by a deputation from the 
local master bakers asking it to raise the 
prices.” 

This statement has found ready access 
to the public press, because it is made by 
a medical man and a member of Parlia- 
ment, but in all parts, based on opinion, 
it is wrong, yet it convinces some of the 
public and disparages the ordinary baker. 
The Labor party’s bread, for instance, is 
only second quality, and not nearly the 
best on the market. There is plenty of 
cheaper bread, and it is not sold one 
penny less than any other. The bakery’s 
workers are not getting 12s 6d a week 
more than those of other bakers, although 
their working hours are less. 

The fact is that the Labor bakery, like 
some others, did very well during the gov- 
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ernment control period. It also put itself 
then in a position to profit especially by 
the situation. The little German bakers 
were chased out and the young British 
bakers had to go to the war. While other 
bakers were Toadies ped severely by 
shortage of labor, the [adenine abor 
party had as much as it could employ, 
for the “conscientious objectors” who 
could not get employment with other pri- 
vate firms found an open haven at this 
bakery. It is the 5 per cent discount on 
purchase which helps to keep up this con- 
cern’s trade, but it is not growing rela- 
tively to the cost of its establishment. 


THE FORCE OF CUSTOM 


The rule entailing a certain holiday 
period for workmen with full pay is 
gradually being adopted in the baking in- 
dustry in England, but it seems that it is 
not yet recognized in Scotland. An em- 
ployee of a co-operative society at Moth- 
erwell, near Glasgow, had six days’ holi- 
day last summer, and he, as well as his 
trades union, considered that he is en- 
titled to be paid full wages for that 
period; not because of any agreement to 
that effect, but because of an alleged 
custom of the trade. 

The practice of sponging on Sunday 
mornings still obtains in Scotland, and 
this claim for free holidays is based on 
the plea that the holidays are the recog- 
nized quid pro quo for the hour’s work 
on Sunday morning. The employer con- 
tested the claim, and the men endeavored 
to enforce it, first by a strike, then by 
an appeal to the law court. 

The court has decided that there is no 
such custom in the baking trade of that 
district; and, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to that effect, the workman is not 
entitled to full wages during holidays. 

This Sunday sponging question has al- 
ways been a contentious subject by the 
Scottish trade. The old custom used to 
be for the workmen, say two or three, 
according to the work to be done, to at- 
tend on Sundays for sponging, and the 
men were grouped to take their turn in 
rotation, so that the individual had only 
to make the minimum of attendances. 
Should any man desire to miss his turn, 
he was obliged to secure, either by agree- 
ment or by payment, one of the other 
men to take his place. It was a custom 
in some localities for the Sunday sponging 
to be considered as a payment for holi- 
days with full pay. An agreement as to 
holidays is now the custom generally in 
Scotland, as in England. 


BREAD BLAMED 


At little intervals the newspapers star- 
tle ordinary people by alarmist para- 
graphs about all sorts of vicious microbes 
waiting round the corner to poison their 
blood. Meat or fish are generally the 
blamed source, but recently bread was 
brought in among the culprits. 

It seems that a young typist died 
rather suddenly of a peculiar ailment, 
which baffled the doctors, but was discov- 
ered after death to have been pyrocyane- 
sis. The young woman had, it seems, 
eaten a roll and butter shortly before 
the illness appeared and, with an unsci- 
entific haste that characterizes so much 
newspaper copy, the disease and the bread 
were linked together. As a fact, no sort 
of connection whatever could be shown. 

This disease is microbic, and owes its 
name to the production of a bluish pus 
from .the liver, It most readily attacks 
anemic people, or those badly nourished. 
It is not new or mysterious, as stated 
in the newspaper, but has been well known 
to doctors for 40 years or more. 

In the case just referred to it appears 
that the young woman habitually under- 
fed herself. As a rule she took only one 
meal a day, and on the day before she fell 
ill she had only a roll and butter for 
lunch and tea. 


MUNIFICENCE 


When a Scotsman is “making good” 
the world has usually little evidence of 
the results of his efforts. He attends 
very seriously to his own business, and, 
to all outward appearance, alters little if 
at all. When he has made good, if his 
circumstances will allow, he startles his 
friends by realizing some ideal which, 
until then, has lain dormant in his own 
mind. 

Recently the prime minister announced 
in the House of Commons that some gen- 
erous donor had provided a fund of £100,- 
000 for the endowment of a National 








Scottish Library in Edinburgh. It was 
subsequently announced that the educa- 
tional idealist providing this gift is Alex- 
ander Grant, of the biscuit making firm 
of McVitie & Price, of Edinburgh and 
London. 

This firm had already made a reputa- 
tion for quality of its products in Edin- 
burgh, before building large new works 
in London, some 20 years ago. It is now 
considered one of the leading firms in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Grant has been in its service since 
early days, and has risen from a very 
humble position to be managing director. 
Unlike the majority of those who get to 
the top of the ladder in British firms, he 
did not start in the office, but in the fac- 
tory. He was at one time an apprentice 
baker in Torres, Scotland. 

Apologizing in an interview for his gift, 
Mr. Grant explained that it was because 
of his love for Scotland and for Edin- 
burgh that he thought of this way of 
helping struggling students, so that the 
poorest of them might have some place 
where they could go and refer to any 
book they wanted. 

“IT was educated,” he said, “in a little 
town in the north, where there was one 
of the best schoolmasters in Scotland at 
that time. Although there were no eve- 
ning classes when I left school, I con- 
tinued my studies in the years which fol- 
lowed, with a man who kept a private 
school, and I attended at his house in 
the evenings when my work was finished. 
Since those days I have always been a 
student, although I am not a learned 
man.” 

This little recital might be applied in 
detail to thousands of Scotsmen of Mr. 
Grant’s period, although few have been 
able to reach a like position. He offers 
every inducement to young men in the 
firm’s employ to take advantage of all 
possible educational facilities within 
their reach. 

A CLEVER MAN 


There has just died in South Wales a 
gentleman, R. E. Jones, who has made 
a great reputation, and, incidentally, a 
good deal of money, in the catering and 
baking trades. Mr. Jones was not ap- 
age wes or brought up in this business, 

ut drifted into it by accident, or guided 
himself there by a subtle judgment more 
or less personal. He was a compositor, 
and for many years an employee on the 
staff of a Cardiff newspaper. 

His first effort in the catering line was 
the establishment of a coffee and refresh- 
ment shop, or cabin, near the newspaper 
office, to supply his fellow-workmen with 
refreshments during the night work 
hours. The success of that venture led 
to enlargement after enlargement, until 
the firm had the leading position, with 
seevral hotels and light refreshment 
shops of the popular class, in Cardiff and 
Swansea. It also engaged largely in the 
motor car business. 

A few years ago the capital of the 
concern was raised to over £1,000,000, and 
several high class hotels and cafés were 
taken over in London. This last great ex- 
tension has not been so successful as the 
provincial business. Mr. Jones was one 
of two of the leading caterers who start- 
ed operations in a very humble way with 
a coffee stall; the other is John Pearce, 
who rules a large London catering com- 
pany now. 

THE LITTLE GAME 


The free traders, who have practically 
shaped the economic policy of this coun- 
try for the last 70 years, are becoming 
perturbed at the signs of activity in the 
ranks of the protectionists. These people 
had a good innings during the war, and 
have been striving since, not openly, but 
by devious and secret ways, to consolidate 
the protectionist position. 

Everybody who thinks, knows that little 
can be done without taxing the importa- 
tion of breadstuffs, but no party dares 
make such a rye openly. Although 
the majority of British millers are ortho- 
dox free traders, and do not want import 
duties imposed on wheat, many are weak 
when it comes to a question of placing 
restrictive duties on imported flour. 

The little proposal, referred to in these 
notes before, to buy up and close some 
200 mills in England and Scotland, then 
to apportion the remaining flour trade 
among the mills remaining, is rather fa- 
vored by protectionists here as something 
to go on with. One of the leading daily 
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papers on that side, the Morning Post, 
says: 

“Before these grave steps are taken 
(shutting up small mills) it might be 
worth while raising in Parliament the spe- 
cific issue of feign flour. Do we want 
it? If the eorernment were to require 
the loaf to incorporate say 25 per cent of 
English wheut, 25 per cent of Canadian 
and 50 per cent of any other fair average 
quality wheat, the baker would not re- 
quire foreign flour. The price of the 
bread would not be affected.” 

The consumer here, whatever millers 
will do in their own discretion, will see 
that Parliament does not impose any com- 
pulsion in this matter. The baking trade 
also, as when the last attempt was made, 
will fight determinedly against any regu- 
lations which would have the effect of 
restricting the importation of either 
wheat or flour. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Although the National Bakers’ Society 
conference at Cardiff was fairly wel! at- 
tended, there was a want of spirit about 
the proceedings, compared with some 
similar gatherings in other years. [lor 
one thing, there was the shadow of the 
bereavement of the very genial and popu- 
lar president, Mr. Merrett, whose wife 
died a few weeks before. There was also 
no question of immediate importance to 
be discussed. 

The proposal to take part in a col- 
lective advertising scheme for bread with 
the millers, yeast merchants and others 
was turned down, and, in lieu, one was 
adopted for bakers to obtain some good 
poster designs, for use when the occa- 
sion seems ripe. To this end £300 has 
been promised, jointly by the National 
Association of Bakers, the Trades Mar- 
kets and Exhibitions, Ltd., and the Liv- 
erpool milling journal, Milling. Of this 
150 guineas will be offered as prizes, a 
first prize of 100 guineas (£105), and a 
second of 50 guineas (£52 10s), for the 
best poster, plain or colored, to advertise 
bread. The designs are to be judged by 
the association, and the prize ones will 
become its property after the awards. 

The discussions at the conference were 
a rehash of old ones on old problems. 
The new president, E. C. Bell, of Shef- 
field, is highly popular; has a subtle wit, 
and plenty of energy. The presidents of 
the National are very hardly worked dur- 
ing their years of office. They have prac- 
tically to give up attending to their own 
businesses, They are expected to atiend 
hundreds of local association dinners, and 
all sorts of public functions, in all parts 
of the kingdom. On account of the na- 
ture of the work, the president must have 
a well-organized business, and a clever 
wife who can give a critical eye to things 
while he is on his travels. Mr. Bell is 
fortunately well prepared in both re- 
spects. 

It is coming to be recognized here that 
the good will and active interest of the 
president’s wife is about as important a 
factor in his usefulness as a president 
as is his own capacity and energy. ‘This 
mentality on the part of members has 
been of slow growth, but is becoming 
more pronounced year by year. It will 
be no surprise when the first lady presi- 
dent is elected. 


BREAD PRICES 


On account of the price of the 4-lb loaf 
being reduced to 17c in most parts of 
Scotland, the price there is now Ic less 
than it is in London. This position is 
anomalous, as the Scotch price is usuilly 
the higher. In Ireland generally the price 
has been reduced to 19c. The Irish mas- 
ter bakers always have greater trouble 
with flour supplies, and generally a higher 
price to pay, but their greater difficu'ty, 
particularly in the south, has always been 
labor. 

The operative bakers in the south of 
Ireland have always been well organized, 
and could, in consequence, exact much 
better conditions and higher wages t/an 
their English neighbors. Then, as the war 
altered the mentality of our young men, 
so the special Irish troubles, which hap- 
pily seem now to be over, have made laor 
there even more arrogant. 

Employers are never very sure of their 
position. Mill strikes art over, but dock 
strikes have begun. When matters settle, 
however, the prevailing opinion is that the 
baking trade is in for quite a good time 
in Ireland. 
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The effort of bakers in the British Par- 
liament, which culminated on July 18, to 
get rid of the obnoxious war order fixing 
the weight of loaves did not succeed, so 
the regulation remains in force until De- 
cember, 1924. The bread trade in London 
is very slack. 
: JoHn KirKLanp. 
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Oklahoma Bakers Say All That Is Necessary 
Is That State’s Mills Furnish Qual- 
ity Required 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.— “Generally 
speaking, I indorse the recommendation 
that Oklahoma bakers buy Oklahoma 
manufactured flour,” said L. A? Barnhill, 
president Muskogee Bread Co. and the 
Oklahoma Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, “but in order that the bakers 
may do this it would be necessary that 
Oklahoma mills give them the quality 
needed. The baker cannot afford to sac- 
rifice quality in his bread in order to 
patronize home industry exclusively.” 

Mr. Barnhill spoke with reference to 
the recent statement of John A. White- 
hurst, president state board of agricul- 


ture, in which he said that “unless the 
bakers of Oklahoma see fit to patronize 
Oklahoma mills, I sincerely believe it 
would be considerate of wheat growers 


of this state for the housewife to investi- 
gate the cost between baking her own 
bread and buying -from the bakeries.” 
He said that a survey shows that many 
of the bakeries of Oklahoma are buying 
their flour outside the state. 

“it has been necessary that we buy 
some flour outside the state,” says Mr. 
Barnhill. “Probably considerable of this 
hes been bought to blend with Oklahoma 
flour. I know of some baking concerns 
that adopted the policy of buying Okla- 
homa flour exclusively, and had to aban- 


don it on advice of their bakers, who 
declared it would not produce the quality 
of loaf the concern had fixed as a stand- 
ard and that the public demanded. I 


know of other bakers who were for- 
tunate enough to get just the quality of 
flour they needed from Oklahoma mills. 

“We have found that mills have used 
too much wheat in which soft was mixed 
with hard, and many times we have had 
to buy from mills in Kansas or other 
states to get flour made of pure hard 
wheat. The bakers of Oklahoma will in- 
dorse a buy-at-home movement and live 
up to it as much as possible if Oklahoma 
mills will assure them quality flour at 
all times.” 

NOTES 


Fire destroyed the bakery of Peabody 
& Corbett, Jet, Okla. 

Sims Bros., bakers, Waurika, Okla., 
recently installed an electric oven. 

The capital investment in Oklahoma of 
the Fleischmann Co. has been increased 
to $31,194, 

_ The Gainesville (Texas) Baking Co. 
is completing extensive improvements to 
its building. 
_ The City café and bakery, Calvert, 
Texas, has been sold to C. W. Love, of 
New York. 

A meat market has been installed as a 
department of the Sanitary bakery, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

M. M. Bush & Bro, are constructing a 
basement bakery at 1322 Main Street, 
Little Rock, Ark, 

Cletis Stokes and William McAlister 

have opened a bakery and confectionery 
at Russellville, Ark. 
_ Burglars pried a lock from the safe 
in the office of Clem Buskin’s bakery, 
Oklahoma City, and secured $200 in cash, 
_ The Peerless Baking Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by B. I. Collins, C. D. 
Pierre, H. G. Lindsay, and others. 


Partially in celebration of the close 
of 50 years at the head of his own bak- 
ing business in Arkansas, T. W. Edmond- 
Son, proprietor of Edmondson’s bakery, 
Fort Smith, recently added a new dainty 
biscuit to his line of products. 


By letting himself down outside a 
window of his cell with a cord made of 
flour sacks, Charles Harris, operator of 
the bakery in the penitentiary of New 
Mexico, made his escape recently. He 
was serving a term for stealing a car. 


L. A. Barnhill, president Muskogee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Okla.) Bread Co., reports that his com- 
pany will increase the capacity of its 
plant at a cost of over $50,000. Mr. 
Barnhill is recovering from an_ illness 
that kept him from his office for two 
weeks. 


The Oklahoma Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry plans on a membership 
drive during the fall. The officials hope 
to make a large increase before the meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City next March of 
the Oklahoma and Kansas associations 
jointly. 

The Dallas (Texas) Housewives’ 
League will demand lower bread prices 
in consequence of reduced value of 
flour, and threatens to boycott bakeries 
in case a reduction is not made. Flour 





Tremblay’s bakery and Royal bakery 87, 
Lily White bakery and Geiger’s bakery 
86. 





PROFESSOR R. H. SHAW 


Former Research Chemist for the United 
States Department of Agriculture Joins 
American Institute’s Staff 


The American Institute of Baking has 
been receiving many inquiries as to the 
nutritional value of various parts of the 
wheat berry and of various types of 
bread. Realizing the need for further 
research work along these lines, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, manager of the American 
Bakers’ Association, has been on the 
lookout for a scientist to conduct inves- 





Professor Roscoe Hart Shaw, Who Has Joined Staff of American Institute 


mills were found selling patent flour at 
$6.50 bbl and bread ranges 8@9c per 
loaf. 


. Danner Bros., Enid, have purchased 
the Enid plant of the Bake-Rite System 
of bakeries that was acquired about two 
years ago by the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. The purchase price is 
said to have been $12,500. O. E. Danner, 
one of the firm, has been manager of 
the business for three years. 


Owing to stocks of old flour on hand, 
some Texas and Oklahoma bakers say 
they are unable to reduce bread prices. 
Charles Yost, manager Smith Baking 
Co., this city, says his plant will be using 
old wheat flour until the end of the year 
but that new wheat flour will be used 
in mixed relations during October and 
November. He predicted that if present 
flour prices continue the size of loaves 
will be increased. 


The Iten Biscuit Co., Oklahoma City, 
was graded 98 per cent after an official 
inspection of all bakeries of the city. 
The Smith Baking Co. graded 95, Capitol 
Hill bakery 94, Maywood bakery, Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Claussen bakery and 
Simmons bakery 93, Faultless bakery, 
Moore’s pie shop and Mid-West bakery 
92, Schmidt Bros. bakery 89, Buskin’s 
bakery 88, Capitol City Baking Co. 


tigations of this nature. After some 
negotiations, he has secured the services 
of Professor Roscoe H. Shaw, formerly 
research chemist for the dairy division 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Professor Shaw has now 
joined the staff of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. He will carry on an 
extended series of experiments pertain- 
ing to the nutritional quality of each 
kind of bread on the market and of each 
separate portion of the wheat berry. 

Professor Shaw has long been known 
in scientific circles as the author of 
valuable research papers on milk and 
milk nutrition. He will conduct feeding 
experiments at the American Institute, 
and will take charge of the large and 
growing laboratory of test animals now 
under feeding tests. 

Professor Shaw graduated from the 
University of New Hampshire in 1897, 
and specialized in general agricultural 
chemistry and the chemistry of dairy 
products. He served successively on the 
faculties of the New Hampshire Experi- 
ment Station, Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin, the 
Kansas Experiment Station, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the University of 


Missouri. In 1906 he took charge of 
milk secretion investigations for the 
University of Missouri, co-operating 
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with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In 1909 he became research 
chemist for the dairy division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

He has published over 20 research 
papers on flour, butter, milk, animal 
nutrition and the food value of various 
plants used for animal feeding. 





BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 


Pie Bakers Prepare for Convention—Question 
of Physical Examination of Bakery 
Workers—State Grocers Meet 


New York, N. Y.—On request of the 
New York women’s market committee, 
which represents about 800 civic organi- 
zations, the bureau of public markets 
has started an investigation of prices of 
bread. Commissioner O’Malley instruct- 
ed 125 supervisors to canvass wholesale 
and retail bakers to find out what influ- 
ence the reduced price of wheat and 
flour had on the ultimate cost of the 
finished product. Mrs. Louis Reed Welz- 
miller, deputy commissioner, who had 
charge of the investigation, submitted 
the result of the canvass to a meeting 
held at the bureau. 

Max Strasser, president New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, who sailed for Europe a 
few days ago, assured Mrs. Welzmiller 
in a letter that “the neighborhood bak- 
ers are in full accord with your pro- 
posals.” Besides Commissioner O’Mal- 
ley and Mrs. Welzmiller, Harry Tipton 
and William J. Verita, representatives 
of large baking interests, attended the 
meeting. 

After the conference Mrs. Welzmiller 
announced that the wholesalers placed 
the responsibility for high priced bread 
on the retailers, who declared that they 
could not bring down the prices and 
maintain the quality desired by the bu- 
reau of markets. She also pointed out 
that retailers should be satisfied with a 
profit of one cent per loaf, whereas in 
some Cases they receive a profit of 3@4c. 
The wholesalers maintained that since 
1921 the price of bread has been re- 
duced three times, and while they could 
effect a great economy by ceasing to 
bake the large loaf, much of which is 
wasted in the home, they do not feel that 
a further reduction in the price of the 
14-0z loaf is possible. 

The supervisors investigated 1,500 to 
3,000 bakeries, and claim to have dis- 
covered that the 1-lb loaf weighed from 
10% to 16 oz, according to the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere. In con- 
sequence of this, the bureau of public 
markets has decided to try to make com- 
pulsory the sale of bread by weight, 
taking as a unit a standardized 14-oz 
loaf of wheat bread. 





THE SANITARY CERTIFICATE AGAIN 


The New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers has been 
informed by the board of health of the 
city of New York that all sanitary cer- 
tificates dated July 17, 1922, or later, 
hold. good until revoked. No applica- 
tion for a new certificate is necessary in 
such a case. If the certificate, how- 
ever, antedates July 17, 1922, meaning 
that it was in existence over one year on 
July 17, 1923, the baker must at once 
make application for a new one. There 
has been quite some misunderstanding on 
this question, and the state association 
thought it best to get an official ruling. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF BAKERS 


Lately the question whether or not 
bakery workers may be examined by pri- 
vate physicians as to their physical fit- 
ness to work in food shops has been 
discussed at the meetings of almost all 
bakers’ organizations of Greater New 
York. To clear this important point, 
James D. O’Sullivan, departmental coun- 
sel, has issued the following affirmative 
decision: 

“In answer to the inquiry as to 
whether or not the health department 
may legally permit private physicians to 
make physical examinations of bakers in 
the city of New York, you are advised 
that private physicians may make such 
examinations, provided the regulations 
of the health department are complied 
with. 

“Under the provisions of article 12 of 
the labor law, which relates to bakeries, 
the health department is charged with 
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the duty of the enforcement of same in 
the city of New York, and section 146 
of the Sanitary Code permits food han- 
dlers, which include bakers at their own 
option, to be examined by private physi- 
cians, the only requirement being that 
such physical examinations must be con- 
ducted in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the health department.” 


PIE BAKERS TO MEET 

The National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers intends to hold the an- 
nual meeting of the association about 
the middle of September in New York. 
President Joseph C. Hutchison will ap- 
point a local committee to make the nec- 
essary arrangements. The date of the 
convention and name of the hotel to be 
used as headquarters will be announced 
later. There are a number of problems 
confronting the wholesale pie bakers, 
and it is the work of this association to 
help solve some of these. 


LOOSE-WILES CO. AND CHAIN STORES 


At a hearing of the Federal Trade 
Commission, G. H. Wilkinson, vice presi- 
dent of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., re- 
fused to produce the records showing 
the value of his company’s products for 
1914-21. He was called at a resumption 
of the commission’s hearing on com- 
plaints that both the Loose-Wiles and 
National Biscuit companies were guilty 
of unfair business practices by discrim- 
inating in the sale of their products in 
favor of chain stores. 


BIG BUSINESS MERGERS 
The merger of three macaroni con- 
cerns and a sauce manufacturing com- 
pany occurred recently. The controlling 
interest in the Faulds Milling Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill., has been acquired by Rob- 
ert M. McMullen, of New York, and 
B. L. Cumber, of Detroit, with whom are 
associated New York capitalists. They 
have organized the Faulds Co., of New 
York, and have completed arrangements 
for the purchase outright of the Warner 
Macaroni Co.,-Syracuse, the Woodstock 
Macaroni Co., Rochester, and the Pali- 
sade Mfg. Co., West Hoboken. 
According to Frank Tilford, head of 
Park & Tilford, New York, founded in 
1840, its control has been transferred to 
David <A. Schulte, president of the 
Schulte Cigar Store Co. While it be- 
came known that the concern under the 
new management will be remodeled on a 
chain basis, information is lacking as 
to what type of stores is contemplated. 
About 100 will be started soon through- 
out the country. 


BOND BREAD EIGHT YEARS OLD 


Last month the General Baking Co. 
celebrated a jubilee. It was exactly eight 
years ago that the now famous Bond 
bread made its appearance in the Roches- 
ter plant of the company. It is today 
known all over the country. 


GROCERS AT CONVENTION 

With a record attendance, the New 
York State Retail Grocers’ Association 
held its annual convention at Syracuse. 
Special interest was shown in a report by 
the Buifaio organization, which stated 
that the buying exchange in that city has 
within three years accumulated $500,000 
in assets, and has 125 members. 

NOTES 

Frank J. Wacha has opened a bakery 
in Hudson, 

E. Frost has opened a bakery at Floral 
Park. 

Tessier & Coly have opened a bakery 
at Gloversville. 

H. L. Hart has opened a direct-to-you 
bakery at Hornell. 

Jacob Meyer has opened a bakery and 
lunchroom at Amityville. 

Adam Geuss, Kingston, will move his 
bakery to Hunter Street. 

The S. & S. Lunchroom, Brooklyn, will 
move to 418 Sutter Avenue. 

Perla S. Kling, Albany, has sold his 
bakery to Jesse B. Van Denberg. 

Edward E. Frasier, a baker at Port 
Jervis, has been reported bankrupt. 

William Ernst, Sr., a baker at Hunting- 
ton, died from a stroke of paralysis. 

J. C. Johnston has succeeded C. B. 
Hedges in the baking business at Cuba. 

Two New York bakers, Lathrop Bar- 
nefsky and Charles Hefler, were fined $2 
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each for operating a lunchroom without 
a permit from the health department. 

The Larsen Baking Co. is erecting a 
building at 732-740 Henry Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

The new Ideal home bakery has been 
opened at 2107 Nostrand Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

A. Christiani has opened a pastry shop 
at Lake Placid, in connection with a res- 
taurant. 

Jacob Becker has bought the Charles 
J. Mueller bakery, 565 Wilson Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Bloom & Cohen, bakers, 79 Ridge 
Street, New York, are in the hands of 
a receiver. 

The American bakery, 608 Thirteenth 
Street, Long Island City, has been sold to 
H. J. Krell. 

Jacob Bubser, New York, will move his 
bakery to 566 West One Hundred and 
Kighty-first Street. 

Plans are under way by Louis Humig 
for the erection of a bakery at 2149 Fill- 
more Avenue, Buffalo. 

Fire did considerable damage to the 
bakery of Charles Waggel, 849 Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo. 

The factory of John D. Parsons, Inc., 
Hamilton Street, Albany, has _ been 
burned; loss, $150,000. 

The Fordham Daylight bakery and 
lunch has been opened at 2380 Jerome 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, have 
purchased land on Atlantic Avenue for 
another expansion of their business. 

Frederick Hemminger has succeeded 
Mrs. Alice Lewis in the bakery and res- 
taurant at 319 Fifth Avenue, Pelham. 

After many years of active work in 
the baking business, Fred Guhring, St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., has decided to retire. 

John F. Hildebrand, former president 
of the Shults Bread Co., has returned 
from Mount Clemens, Mich., where he 
underwent a cure. 

Edward W. Chamberlain, of the Cham- 
berlain bakery, 59 Academy Street, 
Poughkeepsie, has increased his output to 
3,000 loaves a day. 

J. J. Street, wholesale baker, Cumber- 
land, Md., recently spent a few days in 
the metropolis with Jess Parlaman, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., who showed 
him the big sights of New York. 

Max Strasser, president New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, sailed for Europe on the 
President Roosevelt, to join Mrs. Stras- 
ser at their summer home, Villa Bar- 
bara, Gunzenleim, Germany. 


Richard Meyer, of Paterson, N. J., 
president New Jersey Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Consumers’ Baking Co., 
is enjoying a well-earned vacation on a 
hunting trip of about three weeks in 
the Canadian woods. 


Harry D. Tipton, president Shults 
Bread Co., Brooklyn, entertained a 
number of friends at the Forest Hills 
Golf Club in New Jersey. The affair 
was such a success that the sportsmen 
decided to repeat it at least once a 
month. 


Voluntary bankrupts: Arthur Schwartz, 
White Plains; Jacob Bruckner, Sauger- 
ties; Morris Flaum, New York; H. C. 
Francis Co., New York; Success-Rattner’s 
Restaurant Corporation, New York; Club 
House Lunch, New York; J. & M. Lunch 
Corporation, New York; C. & T. Bakery, 
New York. 


New corporations: En-Es-Kay Bakerv 
Co., New York; Ellenville Bread Corpo- 
ration, Ellenville; Dawley bakery, Gouv- 
erneur; Klueck-Hegel Baking Co., Buf- 
falo; Woerz Baking Co., New York; 
Brighton Baking Co., Syracuse; Star 
Sweets Baking Co., Brooklyn; Three-H. 
Baking Co., Middletown. 


After a lingering illness John Probst, 
one of the best-known members of the 
baking industry of New York, died at 
his home in Brooklyn. For many years 
he was engaged in the wholesale baking 
business as a member of the firm of 
Probst & Shomaker which in 1900 
merged with the Shults Bread Co. Mr. 
Probst was a director of the latter con- 
cern, and also of the First National 
Bank and the Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. Bruno C. Scummms. _ 











CHARLESTON BAKERS’ CLUB 


Southern West Virginia Bakers Hold Suc- 
cessful Session, Indorse Co-operation, and 
Will Convene Again in January 


Southern West Virginia bakers met in 
Charleston, July 31, at the Hotel Kana- 
wha, with a large attendance, due to 
the greatly increased membership in the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
under the auspices of which the meeting 
was held. The interest manifested was 
unusual, and the number and importance 
of matters discussed was marked. 

The business session, preceded by a 
dinner given by H. H. Brett, of the 
Fleischmann Co., at the Hotel Ruffner, 
at 6:30, to which all were invited, re- 
sulted in the organizing of the Charles- 
ton Bakers’ Club, with M. S. St. John, 
manager of the Conlon Baking Co., as 
chairman and secretary. The club will 
hold monthly meetings, with the purpose 
in view of better organizing the bakers 
in that section. 

On the question of whether community 
meetings were profitable to the baking 
industry, those present were heartily in 
favor of them. Community meetings, or 
sectional meetings, result in better con- 
ventions, better co-operation among 
bakers, and those in the small towns 
are given an opportunity of conferring 
with their colleagues. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
assembly hall of the Hotel Kanawha at 
8:30 by J. H. Woolridge, secretary Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with about 50 bakers and 
allied tradesmen present. Mr. Wool- 
ridge, after outlining the purpose of the 
gathering, turned the meeting over to 
Mr. St. John as chairman for the eve- 
ning, who in a neat speech welcomed his 
baker friends and others to Charleston 
and introduced R. W. Brooks, of the 
Fleischmann Co., who spoke on “No- 
Dough-Time.” 

In part Mr. Brooks said: In a sur- 
prisingly short period of time this 
process has been enthusiastically adopted 
by hundreds of bakers all over the coun- 
try, because it is extremely simple and 
results in better bread, a greater yield, 
a reduction in operation costs, a saving 
in equipment, and greater bread profits. 

Secretary Woolridge read telegrams 
and letters containing best wishes from 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary American 
Bakers’ ‘Association, T. F. Bayha, presi- 
dent Wheeling (W. Va.) Bakers’ Club, 
H. R. Thomas, president Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, E. B. Clark, secre- 
tary Progressive Bakers’ Association, E. 
M. Rabenold, counselor American Bak- 
ers’ Association, L. A. Schillinger, presi- 
dent Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, G. W. Phillips, president Peninsula 
Bakers’ Association, and D. H. Crock, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

“Co-operation and Competition” was 
considered by W. A. Wyle, of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, who said: “It is impossible 
adequately to promote the prosperity of 
the baking industry and to attempt to 
reach an intelligent solution of the mani- 
fold problems of the bakers without the 
effective organization of the units of the 
industry. 

“There never was a time in the history 
of the baking industry when co-opera- 
tive effort was more needed, or promised 
greater results than now. A truly rep- 
resentative trade association properly 
conducted benefits each individual unit 
of the industry it represents, and aids 
in the general economic scheme of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

“There never was a more insistent and 
imperative demand than now for the 
addition of numerical strength to the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, that 
it may be quick to separate the chaff 
of propaganda from the grain of fact, 
and promptly and efficiently function in 
all laudable activities which when accom- 
plished and put into successful operation 
can but result in firmer relations and 
higher standards of business integrity 
and ethics.” 

Mr. Wyle was followed by Mr. Wool- 
ridge, who spoke on “Our Organization,” 
and in part said: The Potomac States 
Bakers’. Association has founded an 
organization with a secretary who has 
time to visit the bakers and hold com- 
munity meetings. We have learned that 
all secrecy must be done away with. 
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The baker who learned his trade or 
carried on his business 25 years ago 
must today be an entirely different baker 
and business man in order to keep his 
business up to date and carry it on 
profitably. 

Those present being keenly interested 
in organization work, they unanimously 
agreed to hold a one-day meeting of 
southern West Virginia bakers next Jan- 
uary, when some of the brightest minds 
in the industry are expected to address 
them. 

NOTES 

J. A. Gaines, 820 West Ninth Street, 
Huntington, W. Va., has added a 'lri- 
umph dough mixer. 

E. W. Mootz, wholesale baker, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., spent a few days in 
Cincinnati during the month. , 

L. S. Lucas, operating the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Bakery, has installed an auto- 
matic bread wrapping machine. 

John W. Ashley, wholesale bread 
baker, Charleston, has had the exterior 
of all his bakery buildings painted. 

Fleischmann Co. representatives _ in- 
cluded H. H. Brett, J. P. Gagne, G. W. 
Gibson, R. E. Hayes, W. W. Shook and 
R. W. Brooks. 

Allied tradesmen attending included 
W. S. Drake, American Diamalt Co; 
W. A. Wyle and H. Duke, Sun \iaid 
Raisin Growers, 

The burned bakery of Coleman Jiell, 
Spencer, W. Va., will. not be rebuilt, 
but Mr. Bell will continue selling bakery 
products of other bakers. . 

C. W. Heiner, wholesale baker, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., spent part of Aucust 
touring in the Great Lakes regions, ac- 
companied by his family. 

Representatives of the Conlon Baking 
Co. attending the meeting included '!. C. 
Matthews, vice president, M. S. St. John, 
manager, and Herbert Dixon, sales man- 
ager. 

The wholesale bakers of Charleston 
are conducting an aggressive billboard 
advertising campaign, featuring “lat 
More Wheat” by eating more bakers’ 
bread. 

The Purity Baking Co., Charleston, 
was represented at the meeting by Dr. 
O. O. Older, president, W. F. Grady, 
manager, and Edward Metzgar and A. 
Sterrett, department heads. 

Dr. Barnard sent a number of copies 
of a booklet describing the plans for 
“Make Toast Your Breakfast Food.” 
They were eagerly sought by the bakers 
present, and the supply was soon ex- 
hausted. 

The Barrett Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will move its retail bakery store 
to the large store room in the corner 
of the building recently vacated, and add 
the present sales room to the bakery 
proper. 

J. W. Hawks, formerly connected with 
the demonstrating department of the 
western division of the Fleischmann Co., 
St. Louis, has been transferred to Poto- 
mac states territory, with headquarters 
at Baltimore. 

The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., is fitting up a one-story brick 
building, 15x35, for offices. The present 
offices will be added to the packing «nd 
shipping departments, and a new garage 
will be erected. 

Neal Akers, formerly manager of the 
Gary (Ind.) Baking Co., is now with 
the Stroehmann Baking Co., Huntingion, 
W. Va., in the same capacity. The Gray 
and Stroehmann bakeries are branches 
of the United Bakeries Corporation. 

The Purity Baking & Bottling Co, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has fitted up @ 
room adjoining its bakery for offices. 
Machinery recently installed includes 4 
Century rounder-up, Day divider and a 
Hayssen automatic bread wrapping 'a- 
chine. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen from the 
Potomac states that contemplate attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association should get in 
touch with J. H. Woolridge, P. O. Box 
1160, Washington, D. C., who is arrang- 
ing for special cars over the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad direct to French Lick 
Springs, without charge. f 

Charleston bakers taking an active 
part in the rang included O. B. Lan- 
ning, Geoghan bakery; E. J. Goffaux, 
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Bake Rite bakery; R. B. Blubaugh, 
Barker bakery; B, E. Marx, Marx Prod- 
ucts & Baking Co; Charles Cablish and 
E. B. Price, Cablish Bros. 

E. B. Price, formerly manager of the 
production department of the bakery 
end of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. Cincinnati, is now with Cablish 
Bros., Charleston, in the same capacity. 
Charles Cablish will in the future look 
after the ice cream department. 

Mill representatives seen in the meet- 
ing hall were Frost Brown, Brown Mill- 
ing & Produce Co; A. G. Ireland, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co; R. J. Schutte, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; W. W. Downs, Coalton 
Bros. Co; R. F. Butcher, Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co; P. M. Hamrick and Jacob 
Krummell, Washburn-Crosby Co. 

The plant of the Storck Baking Co., 
Parkersburg, is being painted inside and 
out, and the grounds surrounding the 
buildings decorated. A doughroom has 
been constructed on the second floor 
and a 4-bbl high speed heavy duty Day 
dongh mixer, with flour handling out- 
fit, installed, along with a Thomson 
molder, and Day automatic scales. 

‘he bakers of the Potomac states ter- 
rilcry having shown a keen interest in 
community meetings, the officers of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
under the auspices of which these are 
icing held, have decided to hold meet- 
ings at Danville and Roanoke, Va., in 
September, immediately following the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

Bakers at Huntington, W. Va., are 
selling a 16-02 loaf of bread at 51,40¢, 
wholesale. The few small shops work- 
ing under union contracts claim they 
get 7c wholesale for the same size loaf. 
A few give 13 loaves for a dozen, bring- 
ing the price down to approximately 5c, 
wholesale, for the 1-lb loaf. This loaf 
retails at 6@9c, wrapped, The large 
loaf, weighing 22 oz baked, wholesales 
at 8@10c, and retails at 10@12c. Bakers’ 
wages in Huntington range $30@35 per 
week. 

The Purity Baking Co., Beckley, W. 
Va., has about completed improvements 
to its bakery costing approximately $10,- 
000, The living quarters on the second 
floor of the plant have been torn out 
and this space converted into flour stor- 
age with a capacity of five cars. <A 
brick garage holding five automobiles 
is nearing completion. A Hubbard oven 
has been installed in the cake shop, and 
the plant generally overhauled and re- 
arranged. A molder and flour handling 
outfit, with automatic scales, have been 
added, and the offices have been moved 
to the second floor. 

J. H. Wooxrrince. 





WOMEN VISIT AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Delegates to the convention of the 
National Association of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers, held in Chicago this 
month, visited the headquarters of the 
American Institute of Baking. Dr. H. 
E. Barnard and C. B. Morison, dean of 
the school, naturally were pleased to 
have the teachers visit the institute and 
see for themselves what American bakers 
are ey to place their industry on the 
plane it deserves. The teachers were im- 
pressed with the modern equipment and 
the quality of the bread produced. Dr. 
L.. A. Rumsey, who is handling the 
“Toast for Breakfast” campaign, made 
dainty sandwiches for the visitors and 
showed them many different ways in 
which toast can be made popular. Many 
of the women said they would introduce 
this toast making to their classes. 

This group of nutrition workers and 
teachers is only one of many women’s 
groups who have learned about baking 
at the American Institute in a way to 
overcome old-time prejudices against 
bakers’ bread. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers’ annual, at Oshkosh, Sept. 4-6. 

American Bakers’ Association’s an- 
nual, at French Lick Springs, Sept. 9-15. 

New England Bakers’ Association’s 
annual, at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 1-2. 
; New York State Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
satiege annual, at New York City, Oct. 


Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association’s 
annual, at Maysville, Oct. 16-17. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXIX: BAKERS’ FLOURS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


In the United States there are four 
general types of flours used in bread 
manufacture. These are milled from 
northern spring wheat, hard winter or 
Kansas wheat,’ that grown in the far 
western states, such as blue-stem, and 
wheat. grown in the southern and east- 
ern states. Northern hard spring wheat 
produces the strongest flours, hard win- 
ter the next in strength, the western 
wheats somewhat weaker flour, and the 
southern and eastern wheats flour of still 
less strength. Each possesses peculiar 
properties and baking values. The first 
three are the ones most generally used 
in the commercial manufacture of bread. 
Several grades are made from each kind 
of wheat. Those most generally used 
by bakers are patent or first grade, sec- 
ond grade and first clear. The first two 
are the ones used in making white bread. 
The latter is finding extensive use in the 
manufacture of dark breads. 

Patent or first grade is low in ash and 
contains somewhat less gluten, but glu- 
ten of good quality. Bread made from 
this .is the whitest. A good quality of 
the second grade usually proves satis- 
factory in bread making. In the manu- 
facture of dark breads, where crumb 
color is unimportant, first clear can be 
used to advantage. It costs less, and 
proves satisfactory for this purpose. 

Nothing is of greater importance in 
bread making than the proper selection 
of flours. While it is often the case that 
flours are justly condemned, the re- 
verse is just as often the case. An ac- 
curate chemical analysis, if properly in- 
terpreted, furnishes the baker with 
about one half the information desired. 
This will enable him to determine flour 
grade, but furnishes little information 
as to its baking value. This can be de- 
termined only from carefully conducted 
commercial baking tests which supply 
the other 50 per cent information of 
value. Two flours might have the same 
chemical composition and still possess 
very different baking values. Good 
grades of bakers’ flours in the United 
States should measure up to the follow- 
ing specifications in percentage: 


Hard Hard Blue- 

spring winter stem 
Moisture, maximum .. 13.5 13.5 13.5 
Ash, maximum ...... 0.45 0.43 0.4 
Dry gluten, minimum. 12 11.5 11 
Ratio, dry to wet gluten 1:28 1:3 1:32 


The maximum moisture content for 
flour is 13.5 per cent. This has been 
established by the federal government. 
No flour of a higher moisture content 
should be accepted. If containing more 
than the maximum allowed, flours are 
likely to deteriorate. 

The stronger a flour of the same grade, 
the greater will be its ash content. High 
ash indicates a poor grade, and low ash 
a good grade. The crumb of bread 
made from high ash flours will be dark. 
It is often the case, however, for bread 
to be dark in crumb although made 
from flour of good grade. The crumb of 
bread made from an old dough is al- 
ways dark. That made from high ash 
flour is bluish gray in color. 

Strength of flour is determined by the 
quantity and quality of gluten. High 
gluten content indicates — strength. 
In determining strength, however, both 
quantity and quality of gluten must be 
considered. The ratio of dry to wet 
gluten is a indication of gluten 
quality. The wet gluten content is about 
three times that of the dry. In the best 
bread making flours this is 1:3. If less 
than 1:3 the gluten will be tougher and 
stronger, while if more than this it will 
be softer and lacking in elasticity. If 
one will thoroughly familiarize himself 
with these simple specifications he will 
be better able to choose between flours. 

In selecting ffours the grade and bak- 
ing value should be given greater con- 
sideration. Very often flours that cost 
a few cents more per barrel prove the 
more economical to use. They might 
either produce a greater yield per bar- 
rel or enable the production of better 
bread, which will increase sales. No 
bread manufacturer is capable of select- 


ing or ‘rejecting a flour without being 
able to correctly. interpret. on accurate 
analysis' and properly judge a _ well- 
made loaf from a rightly fermented 
dough. 

Many bakers still make the serious 
mistake of frequently changing flours. 
It is often the case that one’s bread 
quality will vary as a result of improper 
fermentation. When this occurs there 
is a great tendency to condemn the flour 
and purchase another, only to find that 
the problem still remains unsolved. 

This difficulty might be more easily 
overcome by carefully scoring one’s 
bread,. determining whether made from 
an old or a young dough, and gradually 
correcting the improper fermentation. 
In such a case one should experiment 
with one regular dough per day. If the 
temperature and consistency are cor- 
rect, no change should be made in the 
formula. The fermentation time alone 
should be varied. With old flours this 
usually needs decreasing, while with 
green flours one might find it necessary 
to increase the fermenting time. Doughs 
made by the same formulas from flours 
of the same brand and grade require 
one hour less fermenting time than they 
did nine months ago. 

Most of the trouble in bakeries now, 
where old flour is used, can be traced 
directly to old doughs. An entirely dif- 
ferent situation might arise within the 
next few weeks, when green flour ap- 
pears on the market. Usually, flours 
made from new wheat are less mature, 
and doughs made from green flours 
should be set cool and given a more 
vigorous fermentation, in order to in- 
sure full maturity before being made in- 
to bread. The aging of green flours at 
least one month before using often 
greatly improves their baking value. 


CANADIAN FLOURS 


In Canada there are two general 
types of flour for bread making, that 
manufactured from the softer wheat 
grown in Ontario and that milled from 
the excellent quality of hard wheat 
grown in the provinces west of the lakes. 

Very little Ontario flour is used in the 
manufacture of bread, most of it enter- 
ing into the manufacture of soda crack- 
ers and sweet goods. 

Flour made from the hard western 
wheat is very strong, and of excellent 
quality for bread making. A good grade 
of Canadian bakers flour should meet 
the following specifications: Moisture, 
maximum, 13.5 per cent; ash, maximum, 
0.45 per cent; dry gluten, minimum, 
12.5 per cent; ratio dry and wet gluten, 
138. . 

Very similar grades of flour are made 
in Canada and in the United States. In 
western Canada, doughs made from the 
very strong Canadian flours often fer- 
ment faster than those made from some- 
what weaker American flours. The rea- 
son for this is that less sugar, shorten- 
ing and milk are used by the western 
Canada bread makers. Large quantities 
of such substances retard fermentation. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
fermentation of very rich raisin and 
other sweet doughs. 

Canadian cracker manufacturers ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in fer- 
menting sponges made from the strong- 
er Canadian flours, unless yeast food is 
added to their formulas. This will en- 
able complete ripening of sponges in a 
reasonable time without the use of ex- 
cessive yeast or the increasing of sponge 
temperature. 

Bakers in both Canada and America 
are finding that doughs made from old 
flour reach full maturity in a much 
shorter time than six months ago. Some 
claim that the yeast now being made is 
stronger and works faster. It is the 
general opinion that at the close of this 
wheat year the flour is weaker, being 
made from somewhat softer wheat or 
from wheat that has become more fully 
matured. 

It matters not which explanation is 
correct, it still remains that, until all old 
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flour has been exhausted, one’s doughs 
should be set at 78 degrees and fer- 
mented a shorter time, or less yeast 
should be used. This condition will in all 
probability not exist when new flour is 
used. 


BLENDING 

While wheats are blended before mill- 
ing, it still seems necessary at times to 
blend flours when using. One might be 
stronger or whiter than another, which 
will enable the production of better 
bread from a blend than from either 
flour alone. On the Pacific Coast it has 
been found advisable to blend about 
one third so-called blue-stem flour, 
milled from western grown wheats, with 
two thirds stronger flour made from 
northern spring wheat. This practice 
improves the quality and somewhat re- 
duces production cost. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 


There is still a diversity of opinions 
as to the comparative values of bleached 
and unbleached flours. Some of the 
most progressive concerns use _ un- 
bleached flour entirely, while others use 
flours that have been artificially bleached. 
If carefully done, bleaching does not in- 
jure the quality of a flour; neither does 
it improve its quality. Some manufac- 
turers of bread claim that the consum- 
ers prefer bread with a white crumb, 
while others maintain that this has no 
significance. There appears to be less 
consideration given to crumb color than 
was formerly done, but more to taste 
and nutritive value. 


SWEET GOODS FLOURS 


For the manufacture of sweet goods 
the softer bread flours, or those milled 
from very soft wheats grown in such 
states as Ohio and Indiana, are more 
satisfactory. A good grade of soft 
flour might contain as little as .36 per 
cent ash and 9 per cent. gluten and still 
prove entirely satisfactory for the mak- 
ing of some classes of sweet goods. The 
moisture content of this flour should nev- 
er exceed 13.5 per cent. Specifications 
might be established for the ash, gluten 
and ratio, the same as for bread flours. 

There are many reliable laboratories 
that furnish prompt and reliable reports 
on flours for reasonable charges; others 
render this service without any charge. 
Bakers who do not operate their own 
laboratories should submit samples reg- 
ularly to some reliable laboratory, and 
make a close study of the reports sub- 
mitted. Unfortunately no two labora- 
tories agree on the style of the reports, 
and most of them submit very detailed 
and confusing ones. 

The only things of any value whatso- 
ever to bread makers are moisture, dry 
gluten and ash percentages, and the glu- 
ten ratios. The baking report as made 
in the laboratory is valueless. If mill- 
ing and other laboratories would con- 
fine their analysis to the four above 
named items, they would find that many 
more bakers would be able to interpret 
and profit by reports on flours. 


FLOUR DEMONSTRATORS 


Well-qualified flour demonstrators are 
gaining in popularity. Many large mill- 
ing concerns have in recent years realized 
the importance of placing in the field 
capable: demonstrators to work with 
bakers on their problems arising in man- 
ufacture. Thorough, practical bakers, 
technically trained, are capable of render- 
ing great service to both the milling and 
baking industries by conscientiously as- 
sisting the bakers in solving their prob- 
lems. It is far better, however, that 
mills send no men in the field unless 
they be fully qualified, both technically 
and practically. 





BREAD IN REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Bread constitutes a staple article of 
diet for the great mass of the people in 
Chile, and is consumed in large quanti- 
ties. The American white bread loaf is 
practically unknown to the Chileans, that 
eaten by them being of a coarser grade 
and very similar to the American “hard 
rolls.” The sizes of the loaves vary 
greatly, some of them being as small as 
the ordinary breakfast roll, while others 
would probably weigh about 1% lbs. 
Bread making machinery is not exten- 
sively used, most of the work being done 
by hand. 
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BOOSTING PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Recent baking tests 
with flour milled from Pennsylvania 
wheat have again demonstrated the fu- 
ture possibilities in developing a high 
grade crop and utilizing the greater por- 
tion of it for milling and baking pur- 
poses within the state. 

The tests, conducted in the Fleisch- 
mann research laboratory under the di- 
rection of the bureau of markets of the 
state department of agriculture, showed 
that an entirely acceptable loaf of bread 
can be produced when Pennsylvania flour 
is mixed in equal parts with full strength 
western spring flour. 

The cost was found to be 4c less on 
each loaf than when the western flour 
was used alone. The cost of the Penn- 
sylvania flour was placed at $6 bbl at 
a time when millers were receiving only 
$4.25, f.o.b., New York, on flour for ex- 
port. 

“To feed its population, Pennsylvania 
requires 50,000,000 bus wheat annually,” 
said George A. Stewart, grain standardi- 
zation specialist in the marketing bureau. 
“The state produces an average of only 
25,000,000 bus. Some must come in from 
outside, but because of the prevalent 
milling practices in this state the bakers 
pass by the Pennsylvania flour and an- 
nually import western flour equivalent to 
40,000,000 bus wheat. 

“This condition forces our millers to 
sell much of their flour for export. A 
low price is received, and is reflected 
back on the wheat producer. A more 
satisfactory market would be opened 
and a better price paid the grower of 
high grade wheat if millers bought wheat 
more carefully, grading and segregating 
it according to texture, and milling a 
flour of uniform quality acceptable to 
Pennsylvania bakers.” 

The type of flour most desired by bak- 
ers in recent years has been one with 
high protein content (around 12 per 
cent), low in ash content and high in 
water absorption power. Practically 
only 7 per cent, or 60,000,000 bus, of the 
entire United States wheat crop meets 
these requirements. 

According to the department of agri- 
culture of Pennsylvania the favored 
specifications have resulted in an inflated 
price for this wheat over other foods, 
have tended to upset the balance of food 
nutrients in all other flour, have cut down 
considerably on wheat mineral salts es- 
sential to human well-being and have re- 
stricted the blending of other classes of 
wheat. 

The Fleischmann “No-Dough-Time” 
process, which is being generally adopted 
by bakers, permits the use of flour con- 
taining less gluten and more mineral 
salts, resulting in a tastier and more 
nutritious bread. The recent baking 
tests by this process demonstrated the 
more extensive use that can be made of 
Pennsylvania flour at an actual saving 


in cost. 
C. C. Larus. 





0. L. STEELE SURPRISES FRIENDS 

Oliver L. Steele, of Atlanta, Ga., who, 
until July 1 last, for many years had 
represented the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in the South, is to be 
married Sept. 5 at Lenoir, N. C., to Miss 
Lucille Abernathy. Invitations to the 
wedding come as a distinct surprise to 
Mr. Steele’s many friends, because he 
has long been regarded as a confirmed 
bachelor. Miss Abernathy, the bride to 
be, was for three years pianist for 
Gypsy Smith, Jr., the evangelist. 

_ J. L. Skelton, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
president of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, will represent the bakers of the 
South, and Terry Hyland, of Memphis, 
will represent the Allied Trades sales- 
men, at the wedding. Gordon Smith, of 
Mobile, Ala., has turned over his sum- 
mer cottage on Mobile Bay to Mr. Steele 
for his honeymoon. 

Mr. Steele, who is now in charge of 
the hard wheat department of J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is some- 
what of a character in the South. He is 





regarded as a combination philanthropist, 
sociologist, business man and writer. He 
has a big heart and willing hand for all 
in need, and several young men and 
women of the South owe their education 
to him. It was he who discovered little 
Evelyn Turner, and it was through his 
efforts that she was adopted as the little 
sister of the Allied Trades. His hosts 
of friends wish him happiness in his 
matrimonial adventure, 





ST. LOUIS ALLIED TRADE NOTES 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., and J. J. 
MacCarthy, St. Louis agent of the com- 
pany, have returned from their vacation. 

A. C. Elias, Philadelphia, of the Reed 
Machinery Co., manufacturers of bakers’ 
equipment, spent several days in St. Louis 
recently on his way to Kansas City, where 
he will take charge of his company’s busi- 
ness for that territory. 

Elmer Park, a_ supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co, at St. Louis, is on a 
vacation at Yellowstone National Park. 

Karl P. Keeney, of the St. Louis office 
of the Fleischmann Co., attended a re- 
cent conference of millers and chemists at 
Salina, Kansas, regarding the new “No- 
Dough-Time” method of bread baking. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 
H. M. Hammond, vice president M. 


‘Getz & Co., San Francisco, has been ap- 


pointed sales manager to succeed H. D. 
Cassaday, who is now connected with 
the American Bakery Equipment Co. 

William B. Byrne, of the Allen Flour 
Co.’s branch in San Francisco, spent the 
early part of August on a motor trip 
through northern California and the 
Yosemite valley. 

James L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven 
Co., Long Beach, Cal., with Mrs. Dalton 
and their two small sons, is making a 
combined business and pleasure trip 
along the Paciuc Coast, camping en 
route. They will go as far north as 
Vancouver, B. C., and be absent about 
six weeks. 

Joseph Z. Hertzler, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Brecht Co., San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, recently made a fly- 
ing trip to San Francisco. 

A. A. Maring, superintendent of in- 
stallation for the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, who spent several 
weeks at the factory posting up on the 
new lines of mixers and flour outfits 
now being built, has returned to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Harold W. Robinson, president and 
general manager Fleischmann Co. of 
California, with headquarters in’ San 
Francisco, sailed from New York, Aug. 
4, for Argentina and other South Amer- 
ican points in the interest of his com- 
pany. Mr. Robinson will look over the 
field and outline plans for developin 
business in the southern countries, pox | 
will probably be gone four months. 
Robert Patton, a law student of Stan- 
ford University, accompanied Mr. Rob- 
inson, taking the trip as a vacation. 

William Bishop, manager of the Den- 
ver branch of the Joe Lowe Co., spent 
several days in Los Angeles visiting the 
southern California branch. 

Thomas L. Smith, vice president and 
sales manager of the Fleischmann Co., 
with headquarters in New York, is 
spending several weeks in San Francisco 
and southern California looking over 
sales branches in the western division. 
He will return east the last of August. 

R. V. Smith, for many years auditor 
and supervisor of plants for the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, has severed 
his connection with it and joined the 
sales force of the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., San Francisco. 

Many friends in the baking industry 
will be sorry to learn of the sudden 
death of J. E. Freeman, who was in 
char of western territory of the 
Schulze Advertising Service. 

C, R. Walker, sales manager Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., spent some time in 
San Francisco recently. 





H. E. Henneberger, for years the 
California representative of the Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., recently severed his 
connection with that concern and has 
accepted a position as demonstrator and 
promotion agent for the Globe Mills, and 
will work among the bakers. 

C. F. Trigg, western sales manager 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., spent two weeks visiting the 
trade in California. 

Ernest W. Losey, southern California 
representative Montana Flour Mills Co., 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, spent 
some time in Salt Lake City and sur- 
rounding territory, demonstrating for 
his company. 





A CORRECTION 

In the July 25 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller there appeared. an illustrated 
story, written by Bruno C. Schmidt, de- 
scribing an installation of New Era mix- 
ers on the steamship Leviathan, by Jaburg 
Bros., of New York. While the mixers 
were installed by Jaburg Bros., the story 
was not specific enough, inasmuch as the 
article should have stated that Jaburg 
Bros., Inc., have a license for the manu- 
facture and sale, under F. Notz patents, 
for only a prescribed territory and sizes. 
The manufacture and sale of all sizes of 
the New Era Mixer has been and is still 
controlled by the American Oven & Ma- 
chine Co., of Chicago, the president of 
which is Felix Notz. 





PITTSBURGH CONVENTION SPECIAL 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Western Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry will be well represented at the 
annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, at French Lick Springs, 
Sept. 9-15. Horace W. Crider has ar- 
ranged for two Pullman cars to be at- 
tached to the New York bakers’ special, 
which will arrive in Pittsburgh Saturday 
evening, Sept. 8, on the Pennsylvania 
road, and leave at 9:05, eastern standard 
time, arriving at French Lick Springs 
at 1:05 p.m., Sept. 9. The fare from 
Pittsburgh to French Lick Springs and 
return will be $24.87 on the certificate 
plan. The Pullman rate each way will 
be $5.63 lower and $4.50 upper berth. 

Bakers and their friends from eastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and north- 
ern West Virginia are invited to join 
the western Pennsylvania bakers’ spe- 
cial. Reservations can be made by ad- 
dressing the secretary, C. C, Latus, 48 
Methodist Building, Pittsburgh. A num- 
ber from Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., are planning to join the 
special in Pittsburgh and have asked for 


reservations. 
C. C. Larus. 





AMONG THE ALLIED TRADES 

J. M. Patterson, of the brokerage firm 
of Buley & Patterson Co., Cumberland, 
Md., is spending his vacation in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, near the Delaware 
Water Gap. 

J. J. Parlaman, for a number of years 
representing the Washburn-Crosby Co. in 
te of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 

est Virginia, with headquarters at 
Cumberland, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh, as assistant to D. H. Crock. 
Mr. Parlaman will also act as general 
salesman in West Virginia territory, with 
supervision over the trade. R. C. Bowers, 
calling on the trade in parts of western 
Maryland, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion made vacant by Mr. Parlaman, and 
ne have his headquarters at Cumber- 
land. 

Henry Newcomb, vice president the 
Fleischmann Co., New York City, is on 
a vacation trip to Bakers Island, Mass. 

The Standard Milling Co., New York, 
announces the election of Edward G. 
Broenniman to the office of second vice 

resident. He is also president of the 

roenniman -Co., Inc., flour merchant, 
New York. 





OVEN CO. ELECTS PRESIDENT 

-Cuicaco, Inn.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, held Aug. 1, 
Jack Faulds was elected president to 
succeed the late J. I. Marshall, whose 
death occurred some months ago. Mr. 
Faulds previously held the position of 
vice president and general manager, and 
will continue as general manager in ad- 
dition to being president. He has been 
with the concern since it was organized, 
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May 1, 1893. Mr. Faulds is well known 
to the bakers of the country and to the 
allied trades, and his many friends wil] 
undoubtedly be glad to hear of his ap- 
pointment. G. W. Andress is secretary 
and treasurer of the company. , 


ALLIED TRADE NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, is spend- 
ing a month’s vacation in the East. 


H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., returned to Chicago 
on Aug. 4 from a three weeks’ western 
trip. 

H, L. Calhoon, Chicago manager Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., left on Aug. 13 on a busi- 
ness trip to Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
points. 

P. G. Pirrie, technical director Ai- 
vance Milling Co., Chicago, returned on 
Aug. 6 from a 10 days’ business trip to 
eastern points. 


James G. Parry, manager bulk Cri-co 
department of the Procter & Gamile 
Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago on July 
31, visiting the trade. 


Paul Chapman, of the Edward Kaiv- 
inger Co., Chicago, recently returned 
from a business trip covering Canaila, 
New York and New England. 


G. E. Bacon has joined the staff of ile 
Anderson Box & Basket Co., Henderson, 
Ky., as sales manager. He was for sev- 
eral years sales manager of the G. B. 
Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

F. W. Church, secretary and treas- 
urer Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, i 
spending his vacation at Eagle River, 
Wis. D. W. Smith, president, returned 
on Aug. 9 from a vacation spent in 
northern Michigan. 

John W. Burns, field manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation and _presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, is now located at 728 Temple 
Building, Chicago, where he will be giad 
to welcome members of the trade. 

Robert G. Lockhart is now connecied 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as 
head of the new service department of 
its Chicago office. He is well known to 
members of the baking and allied trades, 
who wish him success in his new posi- 
tion. 

The Commercial Cider Works, of 
Salem, Oregon, is marketing a new 
product which it calls loganberry flour. 
The juice retaining pulp of the logan- 
berry is processed into a powdery prod- 
uct, and it is said to be especially suit- 
able for pie bakers. 

J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, left Aug. 11 to spend his 
vacation at Montague, Mich., where he 
has a summer home. F. C. Panuska, of 
this concern, returned on Aug. 1 from 
Wisconsin, where he had been on a 
three weeks’ fishing trip. 

Arthur N. Apple is now connected 
with the Victory Bag & Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, as general sales and advertising 
manager. He formerly was with Bakery 
Profits, and during recent years held po- 
sitions with some of the leading bakery 
supply and specialty firms. 

The Advance Milling Co., manufac- 
turer of food products, suffered a se- 
vere loss by the partial burning of its 
Chicago plant on Aug. 9. This comprises 
six buildings, covering an area of a helf 
block. Two of these, the mill and an 
unused kiln were destroyed. 

William N. Elwood was recently elect- 
ed president of the Union Machinery ©»., 
Joliet, Ill, and will also retain his posi- 
tion as general manager. Frank Streicl, 
former president, and Paul E. Franke 
have sold their interests in the compaly 
to Mr. Elwood and his associates. 

E. G. Doering, of the Schulze Adver- 
tising Service, Chicago, is now tem) - 
rarily handling its western territory, fo'- 
merly covered by James E. Freem#, 
deceased. Mr. Doering is well acquaint- 
ed with the baking conditions in tht 
territory. This concern has just com- 
pleted — successful advertising ca™- 

aigns on Butter-Nut bread at Amarillo. 
Renee, and on Butter-Krust at Lake- 
land, Fla. 

The W. E. Long Co., of Chicago, hus 
published a very attractive little booklet 
which is being distributed by bakers 
throughout the country who use the 
Long company’s services. The book, 
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which is illustrated in colors, gives 40 
ways of serving bread, with recipes for 
sandwiches, scalloped dishes, topping for 
casserole dishes, desserts, etc. The book- 
let is unusually attractive, and undoubt- 
edly is preserved by the housewives re- 
ceiving it. 

The next special two weeks’ course in 
high class cake and pastry baking, con- 
ducted by the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, will start on Monday, 
Sept. 10. During the first week instruc- 
tion will be on ornamenting, fancy layer 
cakes, icings, special fillings, French pas- 
try, sponge, pound and box cakes; the 
second week will be devoted to puff 
paste, special pies, fruit cakes, cookies, 
Danish pastry, sweet doughs, wedding 


cakes, etc. Personal attention to each 
student will be assured, as the class will 
be limited to a small number. 

A. S. Purves. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn.—Indicative of im- 
provement in the retail bakery business 
is the better demand for its products 
and increased sales since Aug. 1. This 
applies to both bread and pastry, and 
bakers expect to see a continuation of 
satisfactory trade for the balance of the 
year. 


NOTES 


The M. M. Gasser Co., Duluth, a large 
grocery concern operating a bakery, has 
announced the return of the 1-lb loaf for 
5c. Other bakers will not meet the cut, 
but maintain their present prices. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, director 
American Institute of Baking, gave a 
brief address before the local Rotary 
Club at the weekly noon luncheon at 
the Spaulding Hotel, Aug. 16. He made 
a plea for more wheat consumption, 
based on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign now in progress throughout the 
country. F. G. Cartson. 





MACARONI MAKERS MEET 





Annual Convention of American Association, 
Held in New York, Discusses Cost Ac- 
counting, Sanitation and Code of Ethics 


The American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its sixth annual con- 
vention, July 26, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, The varied programme was 
carried out as scheduled, supplemented 
by a great deal of informal discussion, 
which added much to the interest. 

The opening session was called to 
order by the president, Frank L. Zerega, 
of A. Zerega & Sons, Brooklyn, who 
expressed pleasure at seeing such a rep- 
resentative attendance. After disposing 
of the usual preliminaries, the secretary 
and treasurer rendered their annual 
reports, which showed the organization 
to be in a healthy condition. President 
Zerega followed with his annual address 
which, in part, follows: 

“Through the aid of our Washington 
office we have been instrumental in 
making a preliminary survey of contain- 
ers and types of products used in the 
macaroni industry. This showed that 
there is a large waste because of un- 
necessary sizes of containers, as well 
as useless types of product. These evils 
could very profitably be corrected by 
eliminating them, or by placing a burden 
on them which would compensate for 
their extra cost and labor. 

“We are co-operating with the national 
association in formulating a uniform 
system of cost accounting. Our firm has 
been supplied with a copy of this, and 
it is now being studied by the accounting 
department. This system will require 
careful scrutiny by every one contem- 
plating its use, in order that it may be 
adapted to the particular wants of each 
member. It will probably need changes, 
and I take this opportunity to ask you 
to co-operate as much as possible with 
our laboratory in Washington in an 
effort to evolve from this work the best 
and simplest uniform method of keeping 
costs. 

“Last year we adopted a sanitary code 
which in turn was adopted by the Na- 
tional association. This code follows 
the lines of the sanitary code of the 
state of New York. In this state mac- 
aroni plants are classified as bakeries. 
Their licenses are renewed annually, and 
plants are subject to inspection, with a 
consequent revocation of the license 








where the sanitary requirements are not 
observed. 

“Many people believe that macaroni 
products are not made in as cleanly or 
sanitary a manner as they should be. 
This stigma is not always without jus- 
tice, as thousands who never eat mac- 
aroni see it hanging in the sun in 
unclean yards or in the basements of 
unsanitary buildings. This detracts 
from the consumption of macaroni more 
than any other cause, and it is our duty 
as manufacturers, desirous to dispense 
a wholesome clean and ‘nutritious food, 
to see that the small manufacturer lives 
up to the sanitary requirements of his 
own community. It is up to us to police 
our own industry just as other industries 
are policing theirs, not only as regards 
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Mr. Mueller’s remarks were followed 
by a lively discussion. With the national 
body indorsing the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement and the members of that and 
the American Association being practi- 
cally the same, the co-operative adver- 
tising plan will be carried out as adopted 
by the national. 

Artificial coloring came in for a good 
share of discussion. Enforcement of 
local sanitary regulations and the ap- 
pointment of a vigilance committee to 
prevent violations of the food laws were 
discussed. Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Wash- 
ington, was appointed to enforce these 
observances. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, Frank L. Zerega, A. 
Zerega & Sons, Brooklyn; vice president, 


Jack Faulds, President Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 


sanitation, but also as to unfair trade 
practices. 

“At our last meeting a committee was 
appointed to draft a code of ethics for 
presentation to the national association 
at its annual meeting. This was done, 
and the code was referred to the board 
of directors, who thought best to con- 
dense it somewhat before adoption. As 
we are anxious to work with the national 
and have uniformity of procedure, I 
would suggest that we wait until the 
changes have been made and it has been 
adopted by the national before we adopt 
it as our own.” 

The afternoon session was opened at 
2:30 with an address by Henry Mueller, 
president National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who spoke at length 
on “National Publicity for Macaroni.” 
Mr. Mueller urged the American Asso- 
ciation to join the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign and thus increasé the consump- 
tion of macaroni. He emphasized the 
fact that there is a large amount of 
advertising being done by manufacturers 
of other food pfoducts, and that unless 
the macaroni manufacturers keep abreast 
of this advertising the consumption of 
macaroni will be materially reduced. The 
speaker stated that the per capita food 
consumption is constant, and that the 
public naturally consumes more of the 
advertised foods and less of those that 
are not advertised. 


William Culman, Atlantic Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City; treasurer, T. H. 
Toomey, Demartini Macaroni Co., Jersey 
City; secretary, E. Z. Vermylen, A. 
Zerega & Sons, Brooklyn; executive sec- 
retary, Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington. 


J. H. Woorrince. 


Macaroni Notes 

The A. C. Krumm & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, is installing additional presses. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Co., Cana- 
gece N. Y., has added a none hydrau- 
ic macaroni press. 

The De Martini Macaroni Co. 230 
Orient Avenue, Jersey City, has com- 
pletely renovated its plant, installin 
new presses, kneaders, mixers an 
bologna style machinery. 

The new spaghetti unit being erected 
by the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has reached the last stages of construc- 
tion. Seven hydraulic presses of the 
stationary die type are being installed. 

The large macaroni plant of the Ran- 
dazzo Macaroni Mfg. Co. St. Louis, 
burned, causing a loss of $250,000. A. 
Randazzo, president of the company, 
stated that plans for rebuilding were 
not completed. 

The Sefang Biscuit & Macaroni Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has failed, and Joseph 
Krause has been appointed receiver. 
This was formerly the Sefang Baking 
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Co. A reorganization was effected over 
a year ago and a new group took over 
the biscuit and macaroni end of the 
business, locating the machinery and 
equipment in commodious quarters at 
1155 Grand Avenue. 


WISCONSIN TRADE BRIEFS 


Master Bakers Will Meet at Oshkosh on Sept. 
4-6, and American Chemical Society 
at Milwaukee on Sept. 10 


MitwavkeE, Wis. — Two principal 
events for the bakery trade and industry 
of Wisconsin are in the immediate fore- 
ground, the eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Oshkosh, Sept. 4-6, 
and the annual meeting of the industrial 
division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Milwaukee, Sept. 10. The latter 
is of particular importance to the bakery 
industry at large and the wholesale 
trade in particular. 

While the Wisconsin association has 
planned many social and entertainment 
features, the intimate discussion of trade 
problems will not be prejudiced there- 
by. The trade is confronted by the ne- 
cessity of readjustment to a basis in 
keeping with the new situation of wheat 
and flour. This presents a situation that 
requires deep thought and consideration, 
lest the trade precipitate itself into an 
unfortunate condition that might cause 
the ruination of all but those best fitted 
financially to withstand a siege of losses. 

Those attending the Oshkosh conven- 
tion will learn much about the new Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Compensation Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin, which has now been in- 
corporated, and is in working order to 
write workmen’s protection in behalf of 
employers belonging to the association. 

A practical demonstration of the “No- 
Dough-Time” method of baking is also 
scheduled, and a member of the state 
workmen’s compensation insurance board 
will explain the changes made by the 
1923 legislature in the industrial insur- 
ance act covering employers’ liability for 
injuries. A member of the industrial 
commission of Wisconsin will speak on 
the “Baker’s Apprentice School,” a sub- 
ject of especial interest at present when 
the labor situation in the bakery trade 
demands careful consideration. 

The industrial chemists of the country 
have chosen “bread” as the sole subject 
for discussion at the Milwaukee conven- 
tion. None of the speakers are bakers, 
but all of them are from the ranks of 
scientists. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
American Institute of Baking, will pre- 
side. 

There are in this city several of the 
most modern chemical laboratories pos- 
sessed by bakery establishments in the 
United States, which have been placed 
at the disposal of the convention for 
practical elucidation of the thoughts to 
be brought before it by the scientists. 
All phases of the subject, from flour 
production to the nutritional advantages 
of each bread type, will be treated, and 
the discussions are confidently expected 
to form a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of bread manufacture. 

Dr. G. Cullen Thomas, chief chemist 
and general superintendent of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, a leading institution of 
Milwaukee, with an exceptionally well- 
equipped laboratory, will be one of the 
speakers. Others will be Dr. C. B. Mori- 
son, American Institute of Baking; Pro- 
fessor Bailey, University of Minnesota; 
Professor Gortner, Minnesota State Ex- 
periment Station, and Professor Worth 
Hale, Harvard Medical College. Pro- 
fessor Bailey is president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The condition of the bakery trade in 
Milwaukee, so far as bread sales are 
concerned, has been fairly satisfactory, 
and selling prices have remained un- 
changed. A somewhat disturbing factor 
has arisen, however. The “gasoline war” 
reached Wisconsin shortly before the 
middle of August, and resulted in the 
entrance of the Milwaukee city govern- 
ment into the field of gasoline selling 
at approximately cost. 

After claiming a sharp reduction in 
commercial gasoline prices, the municipal 
interests withdrew and then intimated 
their purpose of entering the field of 
bread, which under trying conditions for 
bakers provides an especially attractive 
political invasion. The prospective cam- 
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paign embraces the buying of bread and 
selling it at cost, and the calling of a 
public hearing to demand an explanation 
of the fact that, while wheat has dropped 
to the lowest figure in years, there has 
been no reduction in the price of bread. 

Sales of bread are expected to experi- 
ence the usual increase early in Septem- 
ber when vacation days are over and 
schools reopen. Industrial conditions 
continue satisfactory, with employment 
general, and the bakery trade estimates 
fall and winter sales at a moderate in- 
crease over the previous year. 

Rye bread sales, while at least as 
good in the past summer as in 1922, suf- 
fer under limitations of various kinds 
which prevent broad production. With 
a limited output, production costs are 
high, and selling prices of rye bread 
remain at the former level, On the other 
hand, rye grain has been selling at about 
65c bu for several months, while rye 
flour of the highest extraction has been 
selling around $4.15@4.50 bbl. In conse- 
quence, the demand for the bread is not 
increasing as might normally be expected. 

Retail bakers generally report a better 
demand for fancy goods than usual in 
the summer season. Evidently the ef- 
forts for a year or more to provide the 
smaller bakers with knowledge respect- 
ing better methods and better and more 
uniform products of this character have 
built up more confidence by the public 
in the commercial product. 

NOTES 

George O. Fergen has acquired the 
business of the Sawyer Bread Co., 1801 
Monroe Street, Madison, and will con- 
tinue under the style of Electric home 
bakery. 

The Sanitary bakery, Adams, is kept 
open until 9 p.m. Saturdays, and from 
7:30 to 9 a.m. Sundays; heretofore it 
closed at 8 p.m. on Saturday, and was 
open practically all day Sunday. 

W. T. Childs & Co., Chicago, dealers 
in flour, sugar, rice, ete. have been 
granted a Wisconsin corporate charter. 
F. W. Dunnebocke is manager at Keno- 
sha, the head of the Wisconsin interests. 


Miss Jeanette Kelly, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. staff, recently visited 
the Stout Institute, Menomonie, to give 
demonstrations in general bread baking 
and the production of fancy yeast 
breads. 

Mrs. Augusta Steele, proprietor of the 
Steele home bakery, Waukesha, has sold 
the shop, store building and adjoining 
residence to Ernest Korff, of Milwau- 
kee, who took possession Aug. 15. Mrs. 
Steele will take a long rest before de- 
ciding upon future business activities. 

Martin Klevenow, formerly owner of 
the Badger Candy Co., Milwaukee, and 
later president Weber-Schlitz Candy Co., 
drowned in Muskego Lake on July 25 
while fishing. He was 49 years old and 
had been a prominent figure in the Mil- 
waukee cracker trade for many years. 

Daniel De Raedt, De Pere, Wis., has 
completed extensive improvements and 
enlargement of his shop at Michigan and 
George streets. Display windows, il- 
luminated signs and interior changes 
have made the corner very attractive. 
Additional equipment for pastry produc- 
tion has been installed. 

Miss Ruth Simonson, daughter of 
Seymour A. Simonson, office manager 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, has 
signed a contract with the Orpheum cir- 
cuit for a season’s engagement in a 
dancing act. Since childhood she has 
studied esthetic dancing, and has made 
many amateur appearances in large 
cities. 

William G. Twieg, head of William G. 
Twieg & Son, bakers, 1506 State Street, 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 3, after a long 
illness, aged 63. He had been engaged 
in the bakery business for over 30 years, 
and was prominent in retail bakers’ as- 
sociation affairs. His son, Ervin, has 
been active manager of the business for 
several years. 

The Rotter Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
a wholesale concern, has reincorporated 
as the Rotter Baking Corporation, with 
an authorized capital of $225,000. Louis 
H. Rotter continues as president and 
treasurer, and Sarah Rotter as secretary. 
The plant is located at 517-521 Reservoir 
Avenue, and the offices and salesrooms 
at 636 Sixth Street. 
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The Barker bakery, Neenah, has been 
sold by Herman W. Kramp to Carl 
Achtenhagen, who was for 15 years in- 
terested in'a bakery at Mayville, his fa- 
ther and grandfather having been en- 
gaged in the same trade. Mr. Kramp 
will motor to California, where he will 
spend the winter, and on his return will 
enter other business. 


That tourists camps established by 
municipalities in Wisconsin are beneficial 
to local industries is demonstrated 7 
the fact that at Neenah a bakery whic 
provided a camping party from Negau- 
nee, Mich., witn its daily supply of 
bread, afterward received a substantial 
order from a leading Negaunee grocer, 
which has resulted in a permanent con- 
nection. 


Mrs. Ellen A. Johnston, widow of 
Robert A. Johnston, founder of the 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
chocolates, crackers and biscuits, left an 
estate valued at $1,575,000, which is be- 
queathed in equal shares to the three 
sons and one daughter. Two sons, Harry 
S., president-treasurer, and Walter V., 
vice president, Johnston company, are 
named as executors. 


Business of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., 79 Buffalo Street, Mil- 
waukee, has increased so rapidly in re- 
cent months that the full capacity of 
the plant, including extensive additions, 
is kept occupied. The sales territory 
among bakers has: been extended to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, and demand is increasing at a 
rate that makes further enlargement of 
the plant necessary within a. short time. 


The Paper Converting Machine Co. has 
been incorporated at Green Bay, with 
325,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
patented machinery for making waxed 
and oiled tissues, fancy goods and other 
paper specialties. The incorporators are 
Peter Christman, Sr., Byron L. Walter, 
Peter Christman, Jr., and James De 
Laye. These interests are conducting a 
mill in Green Bay which has resulted in 
the development of machine designs that 
will now be placed on the market for 
general use in converting paper stock 
into specialties and novelties. 

L, E. Meyer. 





CAUSES OF “ROPE,” AND ITS CURE 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—An important and 
timely discussion took place at the 
monthly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, in the new Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Aug. 11, on “Rope.” The 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the bakers by H. C. Elste, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., who stated 
that complaints from bakers in certain 
sections of his territory relative to rope 
and mold in bread had been given expert 
attention, with the result that prompt 
action was taken with satisfactory re- 
sults. He exhibited several loaves of 
bread that were affected with rope. 

Mr. Elste, in a brief talk, told of 
“Mold and Rope in Bread,” speaking as 
follows: “Mold is a living plant that 
grows on bread and, although this plant 
is very small, it causes much trouble in 
bakeries. If you examine it under a 
microscope you will notice that it pro- 
duces a cottony-like growth, and that 
this consists of a large number of very 
thin threads matted together. Mold on 
bread may be of several types, but they 
all produce approximately the same re- 
sults and we can cure all by the same 
methods. 

“Molds have spores which produce 
other molds, the same as plant seeds 
produce other plants. When these spores 
light in a suitable place where the mois- 
ture and temperature conditions are fa- 
vorable, they will germinate and produce 
a mold growth. When bread leaves the 
oven it is sterile, so far as mold is con- 
cerned, for even the center of the loaf 
has reached a temperature sufficiently 
high to kill all of the mold spores. Mold 
infection takes place after the bread 
leaves the oven. 

“Dusting flour flying in the air and 
moldy returned stales are the two most 
common sources of mold infection. 

“Bread wrapped too warm will sweat, 
and this excess moisture aids the mold 
spores in their growth. Bread should 
be thoroughly cooled before wrapping. 
Another important factor in the preven- 











tion of mold infection is the sanitary 
condition of a shop. Mold infection in- 
creases as sanitary conditions decrease, 
hence the scrubbing of floors, cleansing 
of machinery, washing of walls and ceil- 
ings at regular intervals, and wrapping 
of bread in a clean, sanitary room where 
there is plenty of cool air and light, all 
aid the prevention of mold growth. 

“The first sign of rope is an odor re- 
sembling an overripe cantaloupe. Later 
on, the crumb of the loaf becomes dark- 
er in color and will soon change to a 
sticky mass that can be drawn out in 
threads. 

“By using acids in a dough in hot 
weather, rope can absolutely be elimi- 
nated. Any of the weaker organic acids 
may be used, but the most common one 
employed is acetic. This is the acid in 
vinegar, so that rope may be cured by 
using one quart of 90-grain vinegar in 
every barrel mix of dough. 

“Loaves should be selected from a 
day’s baking and placed in a 90 degree 
Fahrenheit moist place. They should be 
cut and examined at the end of 12 hours, 
24 hours, and 48 hours. If no rope has 
developed, the quantity of vinegar 
should be decreased to a pint for every 
barrel mix. This amount will in no way 
affect the flavor of the bread, and it not 
only kills the undesirable bacteria but it 
also assists materially in conditioning the 
dough.” 

C. C. Larus. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 


Association Holds First Meeting Since Or- 
ganization—Higher Standards in Industry 
Being Sought—Interesting Addresses 


Approximately 100 attended the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Bakers’ 
Association, held July 25 at the O’Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro. Morning and after- 
noon sessions were held, This was the 
first meeting of the association since its 
organization, 18 months ago. 

When the morning session opened, C. 
H. Miller, of Greensboro, vice president 
of the association, presided in the 
absence of W. L. O’Brien, president, 
who has sold his bakery at Winston- 
Salem and entered the real estate busi- 
ness. The bakers were welcomed to 
Greensboro by B. T. Ward, city clerk. 
J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, responded to 
the speech of welcome. The bakers’ 
organization in North Carolina is affili- 
ated with the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, and both, Mr. Woolridge 
said, are seeking to introduce higher 
standards in the baking industry and 
to encourage a larger consumption of 
bread. 

Greetings were received from Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association; Fred C. Haller, president 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry; G. W. Phillips, president Pen- 
insula Bakers’ Association; EK. M. Rabe- 
nold, counsel American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; T. F. Bayha, president Wheeling, 
W. Va., Bakers’ Club; L. J. Schillinger, 
president Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and H. R. Thomas, president 
Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

R. W. Brooks, of the Fleischmann Co., 
the first speaker, had for his subject 
“No-Dough-Time,” and explained this 
method of making bread. He answered 
a number of questions regarding the 
process, and stated that this new manner 
of making bread had already proven a 
success. 

“Cakes” was the subject of an inter- 
esting discussion by R. J. H. Moesta, 
of the Joe Lowe Co. At present about 
15 per cent of the cakes consumed are 
made by bakers, Mr. Moesta said, but 
he predicted it will be only a short time 
before they will make 75 per cent. 

Hugh P. Powell, of Richmond, Va., 
manager of the Virginia division Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, addressing the 
meeting, declared the business outlook 
has never been better. He had for his 
subject “He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” 

With the appointment of the nominat- 
ing committee, consisting of H. O. Miller, 
Charlotte, chairman; Ben Streb, Raleigh, 
and F. H. Rawles, Winston-Salem, 
adjournment occurred at 12:30. 

The afternoon session was _ started 
promptly at 2 o’clock with the nominat- 
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ing committee rendering its 
which was unanimously accepted. 

H. O. Miller, of Charlotte, and a 
member of the executive board of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
spoke at length on organization work, 
standard weights and unfair trade prac- 
tices, and gave his colleagues a general 
heart to heart talk. 

“Quality and service are the two prin- 
cipal points that will win supremacy for 
baker’s bread in the South,” declared 
J. A. Vaughan, of the Fleischmann (o, 
“The sterling quality of bread that con- 
vinces the housewife by its rich flavor, 
and the fine, delicate softness so superior 
to hot biscuit, are the virtues that wil] 
convert her to white bread.” 

“The crying need of the baking indus- 
try at the present time is local orgini- 
zation,” asserted Secretary Woolridze, 
addressing the afternoon meeting. 

Just prior to adjournment the follow- 
ing officers to serve during the ensuing 
year were elected: C. H. Miller, Grecns- 
boro, president; M. J. Paschall, Durham, 
vice president; F. H. Rawles, Winston- 
Salem, secretary-treasurer, 

The following were elected mem|ers 
of the board of governors: R. A. Grint, 
Asheville; E. S. Collins, Wilmington; A. 
J. Salley, Statesville; H. O. Miller, Char- 
lotte; Ben Streb, Raleigh; A. G. Pe: ‘er, 
Salisbury. 

A legislative committee composed of 
A. J. Salley, Ben Streb and H. 0. 
Miller, and the three officers of the a+so- 
ciation, was named to protect the in(er- 
ests of the bakers and to look out for 
their general welfare in __ legislative 
matters. 

Delegates and guests attended a 1ost 
enjoyable luncheon served at 1 o'clock 


report, 


in the ballroom of the hotel. The hotel 
orchestra furnished special music, and 
vocal selections by Frank Bennett, chief 


of the fire department, Durham, Mrs. D. 
E. Ward and Miss Margaret Highsmith 
were enjoyable features. 


NOTES 


F. M. Meeks, Danville, Va., has added 
a cake mixer. 


D. L. Hilton and W. N. Bostain rezis- 
tered from Charlotte. 


S. V. Green, W. A. Wasson and A. 
G. Peeler were present from Salisbury. 


Maddox & Jennings, bakers, Roanoke, 
Va., have added a four-pocket divider. 
Walter Michael, Roanoke, Va., is on 
an auto trip through the Potomac states. 


L. G. Long and E. R. Taliaferro were 
registered from the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 

The interior of the plant of the Sun- 
light Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, Va., has 
been painted white. 

The bakers present from Troy were 
C. W. Atkinson, A. R. Smith, and C. L. 
and Robert Deaton. 

The National Biscuit Co. agency at 
Danville, Va., is now housed in a one- 
story brick building, 40x150. 

J. L. Bennett, of the Purity Baking 
Co., Burlington, had with him samples 
of “No-Dough-Time” bread. 

The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
were C. A. Miller, R. W. Brooks, J. A. 
Vaughan, and H. F. Grantham. 

The bakery of A. Bowman & Son, 
Roanoke, Va., damaged by fire in May, 
has been rebuilt and put in operation. 

W. N. Johnston, Mooresville, A. G. 
Shaw, Meyers & Hicks Co., and C. W. 
Eichelberger, Read Machinery Co., revis- 
tered. 

E. C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe o, 
New York, entertained the Rotary Ciub 
of Staunton, Va., at one of its weekly 
luncheons. 

N. L. Hensley, vice president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator (o. 
who was on a southern trip, visited the 
convention. 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bakery, 
Inc., has installed a high speed gluten 
developing dough mixer and a flour 
blending outfit. 

J. W. Walters and M. A. Liebold, of 
the Harris Baking Co., Danville, \ a. 
motored over to meet their North Cxro- 
lina colleagues. 

Mill representatives included J. W. 
Messick, Crete (Neb.) Mills; H. D. 
Causey, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; R. H. Carter, Washburn-Crosby 
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Co; Kenneth Cherry, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. 

E. S. Collins, Wilmington, F. A. 
Thacker, Mount Airy, George Bradford, 
Winston-Salem, O. O. Jones and W. J. 
Smith, Greensboro, were seen in the con- 
vention hall. 

Walter F. Davis, of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Sunlight Bakery, Inc. and a 
member of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association executive board, took an 
active part in the deliberations. 

Charles Goodwin, formerly a _ repre- 
sentative of the Fleischmann Co. in 
southern territory, is now with the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Norfolk, as 
assistant manager to L. E. Duncan. 

M. J. Paschall, Durham, is building 
a one-story brick addition to his bakery, 
20x76, to be used for sales, shipping and 
packing departments. The old offices 
will be converted into flour storage space. 

The week of Sept. 24 there will be 
group meetings of Virginia bakers held 
at Danville and Staunton, with a one- 
day meeting of all bakers in the south- 
western part of the state at Roanoke. 

Allied tradesmen included Joseph 
Brown, Dry Milk Co; Thompson Allen, 
Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co; C, P. Cara- 
way, Cabell Co; R. H. Mathew, Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co; Lawrence Lathrop, 
\nheuser-Busch, Inc; P. E. Hine, Hine- 
Watson Co; R. M. Garrison, R. M. Gar- 
rison Co. 

Among those having booths during the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Industrial Exposition 
were the Lynchburg Stgam Bakery, Inc., 
remembering friends with hot coffee and 
samples of its products; Piedmont Mills, 
tne. Lynchburg, flour, feeds, etc; Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky., flour 
and feeds; Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., 
Lynchburg, display of its products. 

The Carolina Baking Co., of Charlotte, 
H. O. Miller president, has acquired 
ground at Tryon and Winona streets, 
100x190, on which it will erect a two- 
story brick and concrete bakery, 100x140, 
equipped with six ovens. The Butter 
Nut music automobile used for adver- 
tising purposes, a combination band and 
orchestra built on a specially designed 
automobile, is much in demand for street 
dances, picnics, etc. 

J. H. Wootriwee. 





OKLAHOMA LOAVES LARGER 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxira.—A gradual in- 
crease in the size of bread loaves is being 
made by Oklahoma bakers, correspond- 
ing to the decrease in price of flour. In 
Oklahoma City this has reached 3 oz on 
the 10¢ loaf. In Muskogee a majority of 
the bakers increased the 10c loaf to 17 
oz, though some are still maintaining the 
15-0z loaf. 

Many bakers were able to make these 
changes without sacrifice, because of hav- 
ing laid in stocks of old flour while prices 
were reduced, near the end of the season. 
Some bought large quantities, even under 
the value set on new wheat flour, and have 
stocks that will last them into September. 

As a rule, increases in loaf weights 
have been made by the large wholesale 
baking concerns, some of whom have beer 
for Several months engaged in an in- 
tensive business fight. Small bakers say 
they are unable to meet the increases 
inade by the large bakers, just as they 
were unable to meet competition of the 
latter during the price cutting war a few 
months ago. The large competitors, how- 
ever, have quit giving away bread for in- 
troduction in new territory, and some 
small concerns report an increasing busi- 
ness by virtue of better quality in their 
products. 

_ The cost per pound of yeast and sugar 
is still greater than the cost per pound 
of flour. Yeast, however, is one of the 
ingredients of bread that has shown but 
little variation in price. Sugar price fluc- 
tuations have not altered its average cost 
during the past few months. Bakers are 
ow increases again in the cost of 

ar, 4) 

he strike of union bakers continues at 
Tulsa, and other strikes are threatened 
as contracts approach expiration. Many 
small plants are operating with nonunion 
labor, some of them employing women 
bakers exclusively. 


BREAD PROFITS VERY SMALL 


ot survey of bakeries of Wichita 
alls, Texas, made by: a newspaper re- 
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porter, revealed that several bakers of 
that city who are selling bread at 714c 
wholesale, are making a profit of only 
two mills to the loaf. One baker said 
that on a basis of 1,500 loaves of bread 
his cost was .073c, divided as follows: 
.0325c for material, .088c for overhead 
and .0025c for wrapping. A larger profit 
was made on cakes and pastries, the bak- 
er explained, which enabled him to con- 
tinue in business. He said that he makes 
$14 less out of a barrel of flour than 
during the war, while flour prices have 
not been reduced in proportion. His 
daily expense is $57, whereas before the 
war it was $28, 





INSTITUTE STUDENTS GRADUATE 

Joseph F. Regan, son of J. M. Regan, 
of Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected alumni president of the baking 
class that graduated from the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago on Aug. 
9. There were 29 men in the class. C. 
B. Morison, dean of the baking school, 
in presenting the graduates with their 
diplomas reminded them that they had 





Joseph F. Regan, of Minneapolis 


only just graduated into the “university 
of hard knocks.” 

David P. Chindblom, the principal 
speaker at the graduating exercises, ad- 
vised against overbuilding and over- 
equipment. He said that modesty pays 
until the baker’s ledger shows up. well 
into the black. 

All of the 29 graduates had positions 
awaiting them. The next class at the 
institute opens Sept. 5, and 36 students 
have enrolled for the course. The list 
for this class has now been closed, 





ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Due to several reasons, 
the quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, held 
at Pinckneyville, Ill., Aug. 8, was poorly 
attended, there being scarcely more than 
a dozen bakers present, with the usual 
number of allied tradesmen. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
morning by Vice President G. H. Arthur. 
John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary Re- 
tail Master Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, spoke at length regarding many of 
the problems now confronting the indus- 
try. He congratulated the southern IIli- 
nois bakers because of the fact that the 
majority of them reported business to be 
satisfactory. He expressed some fear as 
to the permanence of this status, on ac- 
count of the unhappy plight of the farm- 
ers, although he modified this by sayin 
he did not think they were in as bad 
condition as reports might lead one: to 
believe. 

A large portion of Mr. Hartley’s re- 
marks was devoted to the grain marketing 
ws in which he decried the attempts 

eing made by some interests to obtain 
a fixed and guaranteed price for wheat. 


He defended the operation of the boards 
of trade and declared them to be a pro- 
tection to the milling industry. 

An economic need in the East, he 
warned, together with an agricultural 
need in the West, may result in a special 
session of Congress, and if, as a result 
of such a session, a subsidy should be 
placed on wheat, it seems inevitable that 
the conversion industries, such as milling 
and baking, will ultimately be controlled. 
In other words, the baking industry will 
be affected by any agricultural legisla- 
tion. He expressed the belief that the 
wheat council has come to stay as a me- 
dium attempting to solve the farmers’ 
problems by economic ends, which will be 
quite all right if it is rightly guided. 

Returning to a strict discussion of the 
baking industry, Mr. Hartley said no 
other line of business that he knew of has 
such strong allied interests co-operating 
for a common end, and as an example 
cited some of the advertising now being 
done by allied companies for the express 
purpose of increasing bakery sales. In 
answer to an inquiry regarding the pres- 
ent status of the Illinois minimum weight 
law, he stated that this law is now inter- 
preted to mean that a loaf must weigh 
as much as the weight indicated, but there 
is no limit as to how much more it may 
weigh. 

Following Mr. Hartley’s remarks a 
number of communications were read by 
Secretary D. P. Young, the majority of 
them having to do with the coming con- 
vention at French Lick Springs, Ind. A 
resolution of regret at the untimely pass- 
ing of President Harding was adopted. 

, & the afternoon a baking demonstra- 
tion of the “No-Dough-Time” method was 
given in Arthur’s sanitary bakery by Karl 
P. Keeney, of the Fleischmann Co., in 
which unusual interest was displayed by 


the bakers. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY ITEMS 





State Organization Starts Membership Cam- 
paign—Health Regulations Strictly En- 
forceed—Many Bakeries Being Opened 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Association has decided to meet 
more frequently in order to strengthen 
co-operation. The election of officers 
proved that all members have confidence 
in the present ones, as each of them was 
re-elected. Therefore President Richard 
Meyer, Vice President Jesse Barber, 
Treasurer Richard Handschka and Sec- 
retary Louis Rose will continue for an- 
other year to serve the association. 

A campaign will be started to enroll 
every baker of the Mosquito state in the 
organization so as to enable the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Association to speak for 
all the bakers of the state when legisla- 
tion concerning the trade is to be con- 
sidered. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT ENFORCES RULES 

Three bakers were fined in the police 
court, Dover, as the result of their dis- 
obeying ordinances of the health de- 
partment. Two were found guilty of 
distributing buns from one bag to an- 
other, and the third of selling unwrapped 
bread. 

: NOTES 

Alva Smith has opened a bakery at 
Hopewell. 

William Gething has opened a bakery 
at 449 South Broad Street, Trenton. 

Harry Butcher, 847 Quinton Avenue, 
Trenton, has discontinued his bakery. 


The Camden Baking Co., Camden, has ° 


filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

A bakery will be opened by Alex Tur- 
ner at 211 Bellevue Avenue, Atlantic 
City. 

The New Jersey Doughnut & Cruller 
Co., Trenton, has moved to 1423-25 Lib- 
erty Street. 

Harry G. Hall, an old-established bak- 
er of Trenton, has moved his shop to 
1271 East State Street. 

Paul Holzbaur, Bordentown, is now 
proprietor of Holzbaur’s bakery, for- 
merly owned by his father. 

A bakery has been opened at 46 Mott 
Street, Trenton, by 10 men, and will be 
known as the Union Italian bakery. 

Abrams & Klempert, 9 Grand Avenue, 
Trenton, have dissolved partnership. 
The latter will continue the business. 
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The Fischer Baking Co., Newark, will 
erect a three-story brick building on 
Rose Street to be used for storage. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, 
Trenton, in the future will do all baking 
in its plant at State and Montgomery 
streets. 

Andrew Loerner and Theodore Gev- 
renz have formed a partnership to con- 
duct the Sterling Forest bakery, Green- 
wood Lake. 

At 108 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, 
Jacob F. Feldman, for many years busi- 
ness agent of the Trenton Bakers’ Union, 
has started a bakery. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakery Conditions Good Throughout Wash- 
ington—Bakers Will Have Special Car to 
French Lick—Usual Activities Prevail 


Seatrite, Wasu.—With unsettled flour 
markets and unfavorable conditions 
everywhere, the bakery business on the 
Pacific Coast has shown no great de- 
cline. On the contrary, most bakers re- 
port surprisingly good outputs and that 
prices are being maintained. In the 
South, outputs are above normal, both 
of bread and sweet goods. In the north- 
ern district, reports are not so favor- 
able, but normal conditions prevail. 

Bread prices remain the same as last 
month, 8@9c and 10@12c for the 1-lb and 
114-lb loaves, respectively. There is 
somewhat more than the usual price cut- 
ting, but this is almost entirely confined 
to the small retail and one-man whole- 
sale shops. 

Eastern reports of grain holding and 
rumors of low-priced wheat have caused 
bakers to go slow in buying flour. Little 
other than among small wholesalers and 
retailers has been done. Most large con- 
cerns have 60 to 90 days’ supply bought 
and in stock, or rolling, and many thou- 
sands of barrels of old flour are still to 
come on previous contracts. 

Labor conditions have settled down to 
normal, the San Francisco district be- 
ing the last to sign new contracts, where 
any at all were signed. No unrest has 
appeared in southern California or Port- 
land, where open shop conditions pre- 
vail. In San Francisco and surrounding 
small towns on the peninsula the wage 
scale was raised about $3 all along the 
line. The scale remains about the same 
in Seattle, and a slight increase was ex- 
pected in Spokane and eastern Wash- 
ington. Small changes were made in 
working conditions in the new contracts 
anywhere. 

Reductions in the price of gasoline are 
affecting the bakery trade very material- 
ly, especially the large wholesalers that 
operate big trucks on long distance 
routes. 








A NOTES 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, will attend the na- 
tional convention to be held in French 
Lick Springs, Ind. Mrs. Haynes will 
accompany him. 

H. D. Kirkopulos, of McGill, Nev., is 
building a concrete bakery, putting in a 
new brick oven, a mixer and cake ma- 
chine. The business will be wholesale, 
to supply the commissary of the Nevada 
Consolidated Mining Co. 

While transferring a revolver from 
one pocket to another, James Moraheo, 
a baker of San Francisco, living at 2871 
Twenty-third Street, accidentally shot 


_ himself through his thigh. 


Two unidentified men held up and 
robbed Bernard Langendorf, 60 years 
old, president Langendorf Baking Co., 
San Francisco, while taking the previous 
day’s receipts of $3,213.12 to the bank. 
Mr. Langendorf was waiting for a car, 
when a touring car drove to the curb. 
Two youths jumped out, armed with 
guns. One of them struck Mr. Langen- 
dorf on the head with his revolver, but 
as he still held to the valise containing 
the money, the robber beat him on the 
wrists until he was forced to let go. 

The California Baking Co., Inc., re- 
cently incorporated for $100,000, has 
taken over the California French bakery, 
Los Angeles. The company plans re- 
modeling and enlarging the present 
plant, and putting in more ovens and a 
complete line of automatic bread making 
machinery. A sweet goods department 
will be installed and a line of cakes and 
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pastry added to the present line. Fred 
Atkinson is manager. 

The Olson Baking Co., Los oe is 
installing a travelling oven and addi- 
tional machinery. 

John Andree is opening a cake shop at 
Los Angeles. 

C. E. Johnson, superintendent Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch bakeries, Los An- 
geles, has returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion motoring in southern California. 

George Mueller, proprietor Royal bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, Utah, has returned 
from a trip through the East and Middle 
West, where he visited many bakeries 
and studied conditions in the bakery 
field. He recently purchased a large 
mixer. 

V. S. Lockett is opening up the Polly 
Ann bakery, Palo Alto, Cal. He will do 
a wholesale and retail business. 

Charles H. Heighton, who is secretary 
of the Washington Association of the 
Baking Industry, made a trip over the 
entire state, meeting with local bakery 
chapters at Wenatchee, Spokane, Walla 
Walla, Yakima, Colfax and Pasco. He 
reports conditions good throughout the 
state, with bread prices advancing and 
business more prosperous. He thinks 
the good crop will greatly benefit the 
baking industry the coming year. Walter 
Taylor, of the Rotary bread shop, Seat- 
tle, accompanied Mr. Heighton. 

John Demairs has opened the Deer 
Park bakery, Chewelah, Wash. 

Wisner Bros. have bought the Mabton 
(Wash.) Bakery from Charles Surr. 

John Schaffer will open a retail bak- 
ery and coffee house in Toppenish, to be 
known as the Sugar Bowl. He also owns 
the Sugar Bowl in Sunnyside, Wash. 

O. W. Hall, of the American Institute 
of Baking, was the guest of bakers of 
the Pacific Northwest this month. En- 
thusiastic meetings were held, at Ta- 
coma Aug. 9 and at Seattle on Aug. 10- 
11. Local bakeries were visited by Mr. 
Hall, who advised with the small ones 
concerning their individual troubles. At 
a banquet tendered him at Seattle by 
local bakers, Mr. Hall spoke to them 
and members of allied trades on bread 
quality. 

Efforts are being made by the Oregon 
and Washington master bakers’ associa- 
tions to have a carload of Pacific North- 
west bakers attend the national conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to have 
a special car leave Seattle at 9:30 a.m., 
Sept. 8, and it is hoped it will be well 
filled. 

C. K. Linne, baker, Ellensburg, Wash., 
is visiting with relatives in Sweden. 

Leo Lovenstein, Yakima, Wash., and 
Herman Lovenstein, Toppenish, recent- 
ly visited bakeries in Seattle and Ta- 
coma, 

Arrangements have been made by G. 
FE. Rasmussen, manager Washington 
Bakeries Corporation, Seattle, to have a 
pan greasing machine on display at 
French Lick Springs. The machine is 
Mr. Rasmussen’s invention, and has been 
patented by him. It will be built in 
Seattle, and arrangements have been 
made for sales organizations to cover the 
entire country. 

Peter Nelson, who recently sold the 
Green Lake bakery, Seattle, to Joseph 
Hoesley, is visiting relatives in Sweden. 

The Sunshine Bakeries ‘Corporation, 
which took over the plant of the defunct 
Puget Sound Baking Co., has opened up 
the plant at 800 Thirteenth Avenue, 
Seattle. S. B. Asia is head of the new 
organization, F. A. Gerhardt business 
manager, and Harry Mosler production 
manager. Mr. Mosler has been identi- 
fied with the baking business in Seattle 
for many years. They will do a whole- 
sale business exclusively. 

The new plant of the Butter Krust 
Baking Co. Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
nearly completed. A. A. Maring, Pacific 
Coast superintendent of erection for the 
American Bakers Machinery Co. St. 
Louis, is superintending the moving and 
installation of the machines. The new 
building is of buff brick in a modernized 
cathedral design. There will be a ball- 
room over the shipping room, to be used 
for get-together parties of employees 
and their families. Martin Martinov is 
proprietor. 

The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. is in- 
stalling an American mixer and — 
to its flour handling equipment, an 
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has completed a new dough room in 
which a refrigerating system is being 
installed for regulating temperatures of 
both doughs and the air in the room. 
All the make-up machinery is being 
moved to the new addition. 

Unique advertisements were recently 
carried in Portland papers by the David- 
son Baking Co. They featured the qual- 
ity and excellence of its product as 
baked by “four generations of David- 
sons.” KE. F. Davidson, the present pro- 
prietor of the Portland plant, is the 
great grandson of the original Davidson 
who started bakeries in Philadelphia and 
Boston early in the eighteenth century. 

George Stonecypher’s bakery, Tucson, 
Ariz., has put a new loaf on the mar- 
ket, the Arizona. The advertising fea- 
tures the loaf as made entirely from 
Arizona products. 

The South City bakery, South San 
Francisco, V. Boido and B. Damele, 
proprietors, has let a contract for a com- 
plete new automatic outfit for the plant 
now under construction. 

A pastry department has been opened 
in Blum’s confectionery, Polk and Cali- 
fornia streets, San Francisco. J. S. 
Blum is proprietor and B, B. Blum man- 
ager. 

The Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke 
Co., with offices in the Gasco Building, 
is manufacturing a new portable oven 
which several hakovies in the vicinity are 
giving a try-out. 

C. E. Baer has bought the stock and 
equipment of the Sellwood bakery, 550 
Umatilla Avenue, Portland, and will 
operate under the old name. He for- 
merly was in the baking business in Los 
Angeles, specializing in macaroons, 

The War Veterans’ Hospital on Amer- 
ican Lake, near Tacoma, has installed its 
own bakery, with an electric oven, dough 
mixer and flour outfit. 

Seattle has found a valuable way to 
“sell” the Northwest to tourists, by in- 
stalling an electric oven in the tourist 
auto camp. It calls attention to the un- 
limited quantity of cheap electric cur- 
rent generated by the state’s vast water 
power. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch bakery, 
Los Angeles, has installed a refrigerat- 
ing plant. 

H. Heinberg has opened a bakery in 
Alhambra, Cal. 

A bread cooler has been installed by 
the Perfection Bread Co., Sacramento. 

Fleming & Morrison, of Edmonton, 
Alta., have purchased the Shelby (Mont.) 
Bakery from B. Houdek. 

Peter Walters, Centralia, Wash., will 
move his Ideal bakery into a new build- 
ing. 

The Kelso (Wash.) Baking Co. is in 
its new location. S. L. Cleveland and 
L. L. Baker are the proprietors. 

William J. O’Mera has sold his Home 
bakery, Manteca, Cal., to W. J. Mar- 
chand. 

The Tahoe (Cal.) Bakery has installed 
a brick oven. 

Carl Burke has opened a bakery in 
Gaume’s market, Redlands, Cal. 

The Yankee Girl bakery has been 
opened at 4815 South Vermont, Los 
Angeles, by J. D. Westenhaver, formerly 
of Astoria, Oregon. 

N. T. Lee is opening a bakery at 
Twenty-third and Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

El Monte, Cal., has a new bakeshop, 
opened by Nealy & Brewster. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Inc., 
Portland, has installed two electric ovens 
in its Salem, Oregon, branch. 

H. H. Haynes, a Portland baker, 
headed an advertising special to cities 
surrounding Portland, in the interest of 
closer business association. Bakers and 
grocery men seemed more than willing 
to meet their overtures. Many out-of- 
town merchants attended the annual pic- 
nic of Portland grocers and bakers, and 
were well entertained. 

New officers of the Oregon State Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association: president, C. E. 
Foster, Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land; first vice president, Englebert 
Franz, United States bakery, Portland; 
second vice president, E. F. Davidson, 


Davidson Baking Co., Portland; third 
vice president, John C. Macpherson, 
Macpherson’s bakery, La Grande, Ore- 
gon treasurer, F. A. Schoenlen, Log 
‘abin Baking Co., Portland; secretary, 
H. A. Latta, Portland. The board of 
directors includes J. N. Warnock, Bar- 








ker bakery, E. F. Davidson, Davidson 
Baking Co., W. B. Heusner, Royal Bak- 
ing Co., W. O. Wheeler, Wheeler & Rob- 
inson Doughnut Co., and H. H. Haynes, 
Haynes-Foster, all of Portland. 

S. B. Thompson has purchased a half 
interest in the Irvington bakery, 667 
East Broadway, Portland, from H. A. 
Laird. 

Fred Hartwig, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Cordova, Alaska, went to Ger- 
many recently to claim a bride. They 
will make their home in Cordova. 

Charles Buchanan, formerly president 
of the San Francisco Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, is retiring from business, and 
has sold his bakery, 1709 Divisadero 
Street, San Francisco, to his son, Wil- 
liam. 

San Francisco master bakers have 
signed the following scale demanded by 
the union: foremen and ovenmen, $46 
per week; dough mixers, night $46, day 
$44; bench hands, $43; flour blenders, 
$37; dough mixers’ helpers, night, $37; 
flour blenders’ helpers, $34; helpers after 
the first year, $34; first year at trade, 
$31; apprentices, $25@31. 

The Jewel bakery has been opened at 
1102 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, by 
O. M. Phillips. 

New officers of the Seattle Master 
Bakers’ Association: president, William 
Polk, Occidental Baking Co; vice presi- 
dent, F. A. Bevens, Bevens Baking Co; 
secretary-treasurer, W. R. Traynor, Ro- 
tary Bread Shop. Trustees: William 
Barnes, Barnes Baking Co., Jens Han- 
sen, Hansen Bread Co., and Ralph Hoyt, 
Chatterton Baking Co. 

An oven and other equipment have 
been installed in James West’s pie fac- 
tory, Long Beach, Cal. 

The Superior Pound Cake Co., Los 
Angeles, has purchased two cake ma- 
chines. 

The San Anselmo (Cal.) Bakery will 
erect a modern store building. 

An oven has been purchased by the 
Cassel (Cal.) Bakery. Roy Scott is 
proprietor. 

Ray Weed, whose bakery in Oroville, 
Wash., burned, plans on opening another. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE LIGHT 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Complaints have been 
rather numerous during the past month, 
from both wholesale and retail bakers, to 
the effect that the volume of goods being 
sold in St. Louis is less than expected at 
this season of the year. 

Bakers in the smaller towns in St. Louis 
territory seem to be better situated, as 
most of them declare that they are able 
to operate their plants at a fairly satis- 
factory profit. 

It is fortunate that there are no price 
wars in progress. There is no semblance 
of one in St. Louis, although bakers in 
the outside communities state that chain 
stores are selling bread at a very low 
price. 

Comparatively little flour is being 
booked by the baking trade in this terri- 
tory for shipment far in advance. The 
tendency is to buy only when needed. 


NOTES 


George Krapf, a baker at Perryville, 
Mo., and vice president of the Southeast- 
ern Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
was in St. Louis recently on business. 

A new bakeshop, candy store and tea 
room will be opened at 407 North Sixth 
Street, St. Louis, about Sept. 1, + Loth’s, 
Inc. Solomon Nusholtz, of the La Salle 
Candy Co., is president of the new con- 
cern. 

John Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association, was 
in St. Louis recently on his way home 
from attending a meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association at 
Pinckneyville, Ill., Aug. 8. 

F. H. Hohengarten, formerly with the 
Manewal Bread Co., St. Louis, and wide- 
ly known among members of the baking 
industry, has purchased a building at 
Grand Boulevard and Natural Bridge 
Road, this city, and is equipping it for 
a bakery. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CHICAGO SPECIAL TO FRENCH LICK 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., is in charge 
of arrangements for a special train from 
Chicago to French Lick Springs, Ind., 
and it is ho that bakers and mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades from the West 
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and Southwest will travel from Chicago 
by the special. So far, Mr. Weinstein 
reports about 100 reservations have been 
made. 

The special train will leave Chicago 
over the Monon Route on Saturday eve- 
ning, Sept. 8, at 9 o’clock, central time, 
or 10 o'clock, Chicago daylight saving 
time, and will arrive at French Lick 
Springs at 7 a.m., Sunday. All bakers 
and allied tradesmen, planning on at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and who 
would like reservations on this special 
train, are urged to get in touch with 
Mr. Weinstein at 332 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

In buying tickets from their respec- 
tive cities, bakers are urged to get the 
usual receipt from the agent, and be 
sure to have same validated at French 
Lick. Fares from Chicago on the spe- 
cial train are: railroad fare, $10.05; low- 
er berth, $3.75; upper berth, $3; com- 
partment, $10.50; drawing room, $13.50. 

S. O. Werner 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bakery Business Good and Outlook Satisf.«- 
tory—Much Equipment Being Installed— 
Cheaper Bread May Be Demanded 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Local wholes:le 
bakeries report trade holding up well dur- 
ing August. Pie factories are also thriv- 
ing, and have greatly developed their lines 
of fruit pies. Cake business is running 
normal, with a large assortment and more 
features than ever before presented here. 
Cracker makers are having a good sun- 
mer business, and anticipating a much 
larger trade in the autumn. 

Business among retail bakeries of the 
Potomac states territory is reported to 
have been very favorable the past two 
months, and considerably better than dur- 
ing the same period in 1922. Travellers 
for manufacturers of machinery and bak- 
ery equipment say this improvement is 
evidenced by a material betterment in 
their business. Many new bakeries have 
been opened. 

Even with outputs somewhat reduced 
during August, due to many being out of 
the city on vacations and all schools 
closed, prices have been maintained, in 
spite of a falling flour market. The only 
price cutting has been by a chain store 
that has been selling a 1-lb loaf at 5c 
for some time. The wholesale price for 
the 1-lb loaf is 8c, and 10c retail, while 
the loaf weighing 11% lbs wholesales at 
12c and retails at 14c. Practically all 
bakers of any consequence are stocked to 
carry them well into the new crop year. 

The publication of the No-Dough-Time 
process by the Fleischmann Co. has been 
received by bakers with more than ordi- 
nary interest. Many, both large and 
small, have tried out the process with 
more or less favorable results. Others 
are continuing to experiment with the 
formula. 

Many bakers are now making contracts 
for mince meat, shipment up to July |, 
1924, with full guaranty of price. |!)ec- 
liveries can be made weekly, monthly or 
on the bakers’ special orders. Prices 
range 12@l65c lb, according to quantity 
contracted for. 

Fruit cake supplies are being frecly 
contracted for the holiday season by both 
wholesale and retail bakers, with many 
arranging to start manufacturing this 
product in September. Prices are as fol- 
lows: currants, 14c Ib; figs, 6@11c; dates, 
5@6c; raisins, 8@10c; citron, 39@42:; 
lemon and orange peel, 19@20c; almonds, 
39@42c; brazils, 47@49c; filberts, 30 
33¢; pecans, 98c@$1; walnuts, halves, 12 
@4A4c, pieces 39@40c; cherries, Mara- 
schino, 6@6,c; pineapple, glace, 2!c; 
cherries, glace, 32c. 

Fruits packed in No. 10’s are plentiful, 
apples being quoted at $3.75@4 doz, blue- 
berries $8.75@9, and crushed pineapp!¢ 
$10. Choice New York state evaporated 
apples are selling at llc lb, and Califor- 
nia peaches at 9@1Ic. 

It is entirely a question of quality and 
condition of native and near-by eggs now 
as to what they will bring and how readi'y 
they can be sold. For choice, new-laid 
eggs there is a good demand at 28c dozen, 
but all stock showing heat effects or 4 
mixture of held stale and fresh eggs are 
hard to move, even when sharp discounts 
are allowed. 

The course of the sugar market, which 
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is steadier and more settled than for some 
time, is creating more confidence in sugar 
buyers, and a fair business is being done. 

Flour sales are only fair. Many bakers 
and others still have old purchases to 
work off, and are marking time, awaiting 
the arrival of the spring wheat crop on 
the market. 

Bookings of new Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas flour have increased, wholesale bakers 
having bought in car lots for both im- 
mediate and deferred delivery. Several 
firms representing southwestern accounts 
report that the month of August was the 
best of the year for them and that Sep- 
tember looks brighter than ever before. 
This prediction was based on the belief 
that the market had settled down, and 
that the retail trade had practically ex- 
hausted its stock of old wheat flour. 

With wheat hovering around $1 bu, the 
bakery trade is confronted by the possi- 
bilities of a general demand for cheaper 
bread, and is concerning itself with the 
mathematics of the business. The trend 
of the wheat and flour market in the next 
week or two will more definitely decide 
any price action on bread. 

Several Washington concerns trading 
outside of the city state that buyers at 
outlying points are becoming more in- 
terested, and a fairly good volume of 
business with these has been done. 

So far as could be learned, there were 
no offerings of Canadian flour in this 
market, but it was rumored that business 
could be done at easy prices. 


NOTES 

L, S. Ulman, vice president Holmes & 
Son, Inc., Washington, is on a motor trip 
to New England. 

C. C. Meredith, of the Meredith Baking 
Co., Fredericksburg, Va., was in Wash- 
ington during the month. 

W. J. Nagle, of the New York office 
of the Fleischmann Co., visited the Lang- 
don factory and the Washington agency 
recently. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., during the meeting of North Caro- 
lina bakers at the O’Henry Hotel, sup- 
plied the hotel with Sun Maid Raisin 
whole wheat bread, which was served 
three times daily. 

W. C. Herbert, manager Herbert’s, 
Inc., Ninth Street N.W., Washington, is 
dead, aged 35. He was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and a number of other 
organizations. He is survived by his wife, 
two brothers and a sister. 

J. B. Tawes, of the Tawes Baking Co., 
Crisfield, Md., who recently bought a 110- 
foot government submarine chaser, has 
converted it into a pleasure yacht. He 
is now on a cruise along the Chesapeake 
Bay. His son, Millard, is manager of 
the bakery. 

Paul Hartzsh, Paul Hastel and Fred 
Wienner, retail bakers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
motored here recently. They stopped en 
route at Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore. While in the Capital City 
they were entertained by a committee of 
retail bakers. 

Samuel Wattress, Jr., of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who spent 
the month at the citizens’ training camp, 
Camp Meade, Md., stopped at Washing- 
ton on his way home and visited many 
of the wholesale plants in company with 
Milton Carlough, of the Fleischmann Co. 

J. H. Woorrmce. 





INDIANAPOLIS BREAD PRICES 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—The latest move- 
ment of Mayor Samuel Lewis Shank is 
to reduce the price of bread, aiming at 
a “figure warranted by reductions in 
the price of flour.” Pointing out that 
flour has declined to less than $6 bbl 
and that the price of bread was put 
up to 10c when flour sold at $7@10 Bol 
the mayor says that “high prices now 
obtained on this food are absurd.” ~ 

If other means to bring a decrease in 
price prove of no avail, the mayor ex- 
pects to establish connections with a 
baking company and sell bread at a 
minimum cost to Indianapolis people in 
much the same manner as he sold po- 
tatoes in 1913. At that time, when the 
price was inflated, he had carloads of 
potatoes shipped here and sold them at 
cost. The result was a general reduc- 
tion in the price of potatoes when deal- 
ers were faced with the necessity of 


selling them at a reasonable figure or al- 
lowing them to rot on their Pir 






The mayor’s decision to seek a 5c loaf 
of bread came after he had received 
data from over the state on the low 
prices farmers are receiving for their 
wheat and after he had been informed of 
some recent purchases of flour in this 
city. He had been told, he said, that 
26,000 bbls flour had been ordered by 
one firm, for which it was to pay $7.10 
bbl, but the contract was canceled when 
the firm learned it was able to buy an- 
other lot of flour at $5.10 bbl. 

Bakers say, after hearing of the may- 
or’s decision, that although flour prices 
have been reduced, other costs make it 
impossible to get back to pre-war prices. 

William Elwarner, president City Bak- 
ing Co., which sells a 7c loaf, pointed out 
that costs have advanced materially since 
1914. In that year, he said, bakers were 
paid $12@14 a week, whereas they now 
receive $35@45; stablemen received $9, 
and now get $25; granulated sugar was 
49c lb, and now is 8.82c; coke was $4.25 
ton, and now is $12; lard was 5.75c lb, 
and now is 14c; hay was $9 ton, and 
now is $23; rolled oats were 30@35c bu, 
and now are 52c. In 1914 Mr. Elwar- 
ner bought 30,000 bbls flour at $3.75 
bbl, compared with $6@6.25 which he 
pays now. 

“If Mayor Shank thinks he can bring 
down the price of bread let him buy a 
bakery,” he added. “He’ll find out dif- 
ferently very soon.” 

Curis O. ALBION. 





MARYLAND TRADE GOOD 

Battimore, Mp.—Little complaint is 
heard from bakers in this city. Those on 
the eastern shore of Maryland report bet- 
ter than normal outputs for the season. 
Bread quality is somewhat better, and 
continually improving. 

Some complaints have been heard from 
interior bakers of cheap bread bein 
dumped on their markets by shops lenated 
in other towns. This loaf, which sells at 
a cent or two under that of local bakers 
where it is introduced, is not of a size 
or quality to offer prolonged competition. 

The marked improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in Baltimore and sur- 
rounding territory has contributed to a 
better demand for bakery products. The 
average family is able to purchase other 
than the barest necessities, which is mak- 
ing a better market for fancy goods and 
specialties. 

The call for rye bread locally is again 
on the upward trend, although it is be- 
lieved that a real resumption of demand 
will come only after prices assume a level 
more commensurate with the price of rye 
flour. The popular taste continues to run 
toward the whitest loaf possible to make. 
Not until this can be cultivated to em- 
brace also the medium and dark, and the 
whole-rye loaf, will the industry expect a 
full measure of patronage. 

Bakers are carrying advertisements in 
the local daily papers on a larger scale 
than for some time, and this has a tend- 
ency to stimulate trade. There has been 
very little — in the price of bread, 
although here and there a small shop has 
reduced it Ic. 

Flour sales to bakers have been fairly 
good. General business has improved, due 
to the near approach of the big melon 
crop, and millers and brokers, along with 
others, have felt the good effects of the 
improved conditions. Buying has been 
more general, but retail bakers stick to 
the habit of placing orders for immediate 
delivery. 

An instance of better business bein 
in sight, if not already at hand, is foun 
in the report that one big operator has 
sold 10,000 bbls standard spring wheat 

atent, in 98-lb cotton sacks, deliveries to 
egin at once and extend until next Janu- 
ary. It is only fair to say that orders 
of this magnitude are scarce, yet there 
have been buyers who have been willing 
to take on several carloads, orders for 
1,000 bbls at a time being not unusual. 

The position of hard winter wheat 
flours is not strong, and the above sale 
of spring wheat patent, and some smaller 
sales of similar character, indicate that, 
unless something happens to the spring 
wheat crop, lower prices may prevail for 
spring wheat flours also. Just how far 
the trade may be willing to go in this 
direction is uncertain, but it is believed 
that standard Fem wheat — of 
good quality at $6.35@6.50 is a good buy. 

F. W. iller, for 13 years cuuietent 
secretary of the City Baking Co., Balti- 
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more, has resigned, to engage in the bak- 
ing business under the name of the Miller 
Baking Co., with offices at 1204 Fidelity 
Building and a plant at 1209 Lovegrove 
Street, Baltimore, where a specialty will 
be made of doughnuts and cakes. He 
has acquired the right to manufacture 
and distribute the well-known GeBotts 
kream friedkakes in Baltimore territory. 
For the present, doughnuts will be the 
only product manufactured; later on, a 
shop will be fitted up for the making of 
layer cakes, etc. Mr. Miller is secretary 
of the Maryland Bakers’ Association, 
Becker Baking Co., 2500 West Booth 
Street, Baltimore, and the Rice-Schmidt 
Baking Co., Washington. 
J. H. Wooxrince. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERY ITEMS 

PuiapetpHia, Pa.—During August, 
bakers generally bought flour only to 
satisfy current needs, although some of 
the larger companies placed a few fair- 
sized orders. With the wheat market 
firmer, the ideas of bakers regarding 
values were generally below those of 
flour manufacturers, and this restricted 
business. 

There was plenty of sugar available, 
and prices during the month declined 50 
points. Bakers at the close were sup- 
plying their requirements at 8c lb for 
granulated. Butter was scarce and high- 
er, prices of fine qualities advancing 5c 
lb. Bakers sometimes found it difficult 
to get ladles and under grades at satis- 
factory prices, and were giving prefer- 
ence to the better grades. There was a 
good demand for fresh eggs and prices 
advanced 21%c doz, with supplies well 
cleaned up. Other bakers’ supplies were 
in moderate request and steady. 

The retail price of bread developed 
little change, bakers generally asking 
8c for a 16-0z loaf, while the chain stores 
are selling a 1414-0z loaf for 5c. 


CAPTURES RUNAWAY HORSE 

The courage of Dr. Mary Davis Ridg- 
way, head surgeon of the Providence 
General Hospital, Germantown, prevent- 
ed what might have been a serious acci- 
dent recently, when she stopped a run- 
away horse attached to one of the 
Freihofer Baking Co.’s delivery wagons. 
She was motoring along the Belfield 
Boulevard when the horse without a 
driver galloped by. 

Knowing the danger if it reached 
Broad Street and lunged into the auto- 
mobile traffic there, Dr. Ridgway, who is 
an expert horsewoman, instructed her 
chauffeur to increase the speed of the 
car. Then edging the horse to the side 
of the road, she stepped on the running 
board of her machine and ceught it by 
the bridle. 

Keeping one hand on the side of her 
automobile and the other at the animal’s 
mouth, she had the chauffeur slow down 
and then, with a sharp word of com- 
mand, she bade the horse to stop and he 
obeyed,. within a few feet of Broad 
Street. The physician stood by the side 
of the horse and soothed him until the 
driver came up. The horse had been 
frightened when the driver stepped from 
the wagon to deliver bread. 


NOTES 

On Aug. 3 a Delaware charter was 
secured by'the Butch Baking Co. Capi- 
tal, $3,000,000, 

Sautter & Son, bakers, 1417 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, are installing a 
modern bake oven, at a cost of $1,500. 

On Aug. 3 one of the trucks of the 
Freihofer Baking Co. caught fire while 
being driven through Roxborough, but 
the p Pron was extinguished with slight 
damage. 

A meeting of the recently organized 
Camden County, N. J., Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Camden Aug. 8. The. 
attendance was encouraging, and plans 
are being formulated for aggressive work 
during the coming fall and winter. 

SamvueEx S. DanieELs. 





WHEELING BAKERS’ CLUB OUTING 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Sixteen members of 
the Bakers’ Club of Wheeling, W. Va., 
motored to Pittsburgh, Aug. 14, for 
their monthly meeting and to vary the 
usual routine. A number of the leading 
Pittsburgh bakers were invited to join 
the Wheelingites, and the afternoon was 
spent at Sander’s Inn, near Aspinwall, 
with D. H. Crock, district manager of 
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the Washburn-Crosby 
honors. 

Dinner was served at 7 p.m. T. F. 
Bayha, president Wheeling Club, at the 
conclusion of the dinner expressed his 
pleasure in having as guests the Pitts- 
burgh bakers. Horace W. Crider, presi- 
dent Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, made a fitting response. 

Later, the entire party motored to 
the new plant of the Fleischmann Co., 
Northside, where they were entertained 
by H. C. Elste, district manager, who 
provided a buffet luncheon. 

H. D. Gilpin, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., distributed to each baker present 
a pocket knife and a deck of the famous 
Gold Medal playing cards. 

Those present were Jacob Sentlinger, 
Albert Gast, W. R. Lewis, Charles Cor- 
bett, Stanley Broskey, George Burke, A. 
A. Lemiux, Joseph Lukeshewich, Emil 
Gault, Melvin Higgs, Hart Morris, P. J. 
Gast, Karl Thomas, Alfred Nolte, T. F. 
Bayha and James Gentile, all of Wheel- 
ing. Pittsburghers present were John 
Ertl, of the Ertl Baking Co; Harry W. 
Cramer, of Baur Bros; Chris Stoecklein, 
of Stoecklein Bros; Ernest R. Braun, of 
Braun Bros. & Co; E. J. and W. L. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co; Michael 
J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros; and H. 
C. Ulrich, J. J. Parlaman and Charles A. 
Diehl, of the Pittsburgh organization of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

It is planned to have a return fra- 
ternal visit of the Pittsburgh bakers to 
their Wheeling brethren shortly. 


C. C. Larus. 


Co., doing the 





W. E. LONG CO. CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inur.—‘*How can we control 
our selling and delivery expense?” was 
one of the features given great emphasis 
at the annual sales managers’ conference 
held by the W. E. Long Co. in its office, 
Chicago, Aug. 13-15, for the benefit of 
its service clients. W. E. Long, presi- 
dent of the company, in discussing this 
point, introduced figures to show that, 
while the cost of producing bread is 
steadily going down in most plants, the 
cost of delivery is constantly mounting. 

In spite of the opposition to “Old 
Dobbin” as a mode of delivery, yet the 
horse stands out conspicuously as the 
cheapest mode for delivering bread. 
The figures in this respect are: for a 
single horse and wagon it costs 28¢ per 
100 lbs of baked bread, compared with 
4lc for electric trucks, and 62c for gas 
cars. This, of course, depends upon the 
distance covered, the horse being used 
for the shortest haul, the electric car 
for intermediate distances, and the gas 
cars for outlying points. 

Another interesting discussion was 
“Do rural routes pay?” It was pointed 
out that this phase of the business should 
be undertaken only after very close 
analysis, as there are so many factors 
working to the disadvantage of this 
business; for example, the storms in 
winter make it difficult to maintain 12 
months’ service, the cost of repairs, gas 
and tires is much higher, it is more ex- 
pensive to develop this business against 
local competition, and the depreciation 
on the trucks is greater. The confer- 
ence was of the opinion, after reviewing 
the figures introduced, that rural routes 
should do about $800 a week before they 
were profitable. 

Other important subjects were the 
proper form of organization, the selec- 
tion, training and uniforming of sales- 
men, hot bread delivery, and What does 
a sales manager need to know about the 


. market in order to develop it to its full- 


est extent? 

A new route book was introduced by 
the W. E. Long organization, and was 
unanimously adopted as the best book 
for this purpose. The conference was 
one of the best attended ever held by the 
W. E. Long Co., and bakers from all 
over the country were in attendance. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: E. J. Sperry, Washington Bakeries 
Corporation, Seattle; J. A. Dietzen, 
Dietzen’s bakery, Frankton, Ind; Mr. 
Jones, Kenley & Dietzen, Connorsville, 
Ind; Mr. Spoo, Dietzen’s bakery, EI- 
wood, Ind; L. C. Strauss, Eddy’s steam 
bakery, Helena and Great Falls, Mont; 
W. H. Langlas, Alstadt & Langlas Bak- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; G. Vanderlaan, 
Muskegon (Mich.) Baking Co; G. W. 
Hillman, Log Cabin Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; R. Russell, H. Korn Bak- 
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ing Co., Clinton, Iowa; H. E. Tidd, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va; 
J. M., J. S. and J. F. Regan and H. H. 
Fawcett, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
F. Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; E. Greifer, H. Korn Baking 
Co., Quincy, Ill; George Wagner, Mat- 
thaei Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash; W. A. 
Burk, Spokane (Wash.) Bakery Co; L. 
Holterhoff, Consumers’ Baking Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J; P. G. Frederick, Spring- 
field (Ohio) Baking Co; Harry How- 
land, Fargo (N. D.) Bakery Co; Mr. 
Powell, Superior Baking Co. Fort 
Wayne, Ind; F. Haller, Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh; Mount Burns, J. Bauer, 
Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; E. 
H. Goldsmith, Denver (Colo.) Bread 
Co; A. M. Guthrie, J. H. Meyer, Pacific 
Baking Co., Los Angeles; C. Stanford, 
Mr. Morris, Long Beach (Cal.) Baking 
Co; W. C. Hutchinson, J. Rhea, A. 
Smith, Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, 
Ind; Mr. Kinney, Akron (Ohio) Baking 
Co; Mr. Wolflet, Sunville Baking Co., 
Pueblo, Colo; G. R. Williams, Williams 
bakery, Scranton, Pa; B. Smith, Jr., 
Smith bakery, S. Allen, Warneke bakery, 
W. Meyers, Kopp plant, C. Champe, J. 
Damon, Bryce Smith, Consumers’ Bread 
Co., and the Smith and Great Western 
Bakeries Corporation, Kansas City, Mo; 
L. H. Wright, Walker Bread Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; A. Dietzen, Dietzen’s bak- 
ery, Anderson, Ind; J. Carpenter, Joseph 
Carpenter, M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; Mr. Ramsey, Tulsa 
(Okla.) Bread Co; Jay Burns, Standard 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago. 
S. O. WERNER. 





BAKERS MAY GO TO BERMUDA 

At the recent meeting of the New 
England Bakers’ Association, held at 
Portland, Maine, the proposition was 
advanced for the association to charter 
a steamer and make a trip to Bermuda. 
Such a trip would take eight days; two 
days on water each way and four on 
the island. Business meetings would 
be held on the boat going and coming, 
and the party would live on the boat 
while in Bermuda. A committee has 
been appointed to look into the matter 
and make all arrangements. Those who 
would care to make the trip are re- 
quested to write H. D. Likens, business 
manager of the association, 18 Oliver 
Street, Boston. 

The New England association _ is 
making elaborate arrangements for its 
annual convention to be held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. 

Leien Leste. 





LIVINGSTON BAKING CO. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The Livingston Baking 
Co., one of the largest wholesale baking 
concerns in Chicago, —— three 
plants, is installing a cake department 
in its bakery on West Lake Street, for- 
merly conducted as the Grant Baking 
Co. A complete line of equipment is 
being installed, including two rotary 
ovens, dropping machines, mixers, steam 
kettles, a 50-ton ice machine, and humidi- 
fiers. It is the plan to make and dis- 
tribute over the city and near-by terri- 
tory something different in the cake line, 
under the name of Livingston’s Cele- 
brated Cakes. This company is doing a 
successful business in bread, and with 
its fine organization will no doubt build 
up a satisfactory trade in the new 
products. 

S. O. WeRNeER. 





MODEL WEST VIRGINIA BAKERY 
The Purity Baking Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., has one of the finest bread 
plants in that section of the country. 
Started four years ago in a small way, 
it now occupies a two-story structure 
60x65, with a pent house 30x40, Four 
Duhrkop bread ovens are in use, all 
white enameled, and a nine-ton York 
refrigerating plant has been installed. 
The dough room is constructed with 
insulated cork and double windows, and 
is equipped with a four barrel high speed 
gluten developing, hercules. Day dough 
mixer. Automatic flour and water 
scales and tempering tanks have been 
installed, and many other modern appli- 
ances. The interior has been painted 
white, and all windows and doors 
screened. The improvements when com- 
leted will represent an expenditure of 
,000, according to W. F. Grady, man- 


ager. 
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Sentiment in Washington is noticeably 
more hopeful than for some time. With 
trade balances turned around in favor of 
Uncle Sam and evidence that industries 
are still going at capacity which were 
declared months ago to have reached the 
summit, there is growing appreciation 
that things are not so bad after all. 

For months before the sudden demise 
of President Harding the gloom had been 
growing, and when bad news came from 
San Francisco it was accepted that the 
country was in for a terrific jar in the 
abrupt change from one administration 
to another. Instead, the new adminis- 
tration took up the instruments laid down 
by the former leader much as a mail 
crane functions from a fast moving train. 

No one knows the difference. There 
was not even a quiver in the stock mar- 
ket. President Coolidge asked the news- 
paper men to put a note of gladness into 
what they wrote after their second con- 
ference with him. This note of gladness 
has been noticeable everywhere for sev- 
eral days. There is less of partisan poli- 
tics in Washington just now than for a 
year or more. 

Of course, the national organizations of 
the political parties and a few politicians 
who feel it necessary to project them- 
selves into every question are to some 
extent active, commending some one, find- 
ing fault or offering the only remedies for 
this and that, but the heart of the ordi- 
nary fellow, to whatever party he may 
belong, is right. 


THREATENED COAL STRIKE 


The dispute between the anthracite 
miners and operators has hung like a pall 
over some sections of the country, par- 
ticularly New England, but there is con- 
fidence, though there may be upsets in the 
negotiations in the next few days, that 
the mines will be kept going from Sept. 1. 

Confidence in the future also has been 
helped by the sudden realization that not 
all of the farmers are in trouble. So 
much publicity has been given to the 
troubles of the wheat farmer as to fur- 
nish the impression that all agriculture is 
suffering. It has dawned on some minds 
lately that the corn farmer is not in such 
serious difficulty, and that the producers 
of fruit of every variety have the best 
prospects since the war period. 

Then, too, some of the statements con- 
tained in an address delivered before the 
Institute of Politics at Williams College, 
a few nights ago, by Dr. L. C. Gray, land 
economist of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, had a distinctly - 


bullish effect. Dr. Gray’s speech had the 
widest publicity and was quite generally 
read, receiving much notice on financial 
pages. 

He did not say that the farmer would 
get “out of the woods” this year, but he 
did assert that the time was not far away 
when agriculture would furnish no prob- 
lem to Congress and legislatures. “With- 
in a few decades,” he said, “the export 
surplus of the United States will have 
largely disappeared, as was predicted 10 
years ago by competent observers.” 


CONCERNING REDUCED ACREAGE 

Just how much reliance can be placed 
upon the report of the Department of 
Agriculture regarding intentions to sow 
wheat for the coming year’s crop cannot 
be told. This announcement, as almost 
every one knows, indicated the probabil- 
ity of greatly reduced planting of both 
fall call spring wheat. The farmer must 
always be given credit for the best of 
intentions, and such were his intentions 
when the department agents made their 
canvass. 

The effect, however, of such disclosures 
is to cause many farmers to change their 
minds. “Well,” says one, “I had intended 
to cut down my wheat crop for next year, 
but it seems to me that when everybody 
else is reducing his acreage is a 
time for me to stay in the business.” The 


result is a repetition of the same heavy 
planting as before. There is no doubt 
that the doctrine of diversification has 
made some progress among agriculturists, 
but not in those sections where practi- 
cally the only labor is in the task of 
harvesting and threshing it. 

Washington is not hearing quite so 
much in the last few days about the need 
of agricultural legislation. When La Fol- 
lette went to Europe with a parting shot 
at stabilization of wheat pe 9 an intima- 
tion that an extra session of Congress 
would avail nothing, many of his follow- 
ers, who have been the loudest in demand- 
a Fangene. showed a tendency to subside. 

or years the country and Congress 
were told that all the wheat farmer need- 
ed was some law to put a curb on the 
“Wall Street gamblers,” which in fact did 
not apply to anybody in Wall Street but 
to. the men who trade in grain on the 
several important grain exchanges. One 
of the noisiest of these propagandists was 
allowed to have his way. 


THE CAPPER-TINCHER ACT 


He had made himself quite a hero be- 
fore the farmers of the grain growing 
sections by telling them how he had the 
punch that would put their “foes” down 
and out and bring prosperity for all 
eternity to the cereal producer. The 
Capper-Tincher law was passed, and 
wheat has been going down ever since. 
Of course it is denied that this law is 
responsible for the slump, but it is sig- 
nificant that the best said for the measure 
by those who once offered it as the an- 
swer to everything, from rust to chinch 
bugs, is that it has done no harm. 

When quack preparations for reviving 
the grain industry are introduced in the 
next Congress it, therefore, will be quite 
in order for some statesman to arise and 
inquire about the futures trading act. 
There are some members of Congress who 
will demand that they be told what as- 
surance there is that the new panaceas 
will be more efficacious than the Capper- 
Tincher proprietary remedy which, for 
purposes of circulation and votes, literal- 
ly screamed its authorship from every 
bottle. 

Senator Reed Smoot’s proposal of an 
expenditure tax, which is a substitute 
for what he called a sales tax in the last 
Congress, is sure to evoke the widest dis- 
cussion. Senator Smoot is acting on the 
assumption that the next Congress will 
pass a bonus bill. He is doubtless justi- 
fied in taking so much for granted, be- 
cause there are votes enough in the Sen- 
ate favoring the bonus, for one reason 
or another, to pass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. It is not necessary to men- 
tion the House, because that body walked 
right over the presidential veto in the last 
Congress. 

Although the new form of tax contrived 
by Smoot gives the farmer a very large 
exemption,—$6,000 in crop values,—Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper, chairman of the 
farm bloc, announces he will oppose it. 
The Kansas senator, who makes his serv- 
ice in the Senate fit squarely into his 
farm paper publishing business, teils the 
farming world that he proposes to urge 
a drastic reduction of the tariff on all 
manufactured articles without disturbing 
any of the duties on farm products. 


NOTES 


Charles W. Thompson, manager of the 
Washington branch office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a va- 
cation spent in West Virginia and west- 
ern Maryland. 

C. G. Franks, chief grain inspector, 
Norfolk, Va., was a recent caller at the 
offices of federal grain supervision, De- 
partment of Agriculture, where he con- 
ferred with H. F Besley, bureau chief. 

H.J. Besley, in charge of grain super- 
vision, Department of a> has 
gone to Chicago to attend a meeting at 
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general field headquarters of the federal 
grain supervision of all division super- 
visors. 

Virginia is soon to have a complete 
market news service, which is now being 
arranged by J. H. Meek, director of state 
division of markets, with the aid of J. 
C. Gilbert, division of information, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

V.N. Valgren, of the division of agri- 
cultural finance, Department of Agricul- 
ture, recently returned from Hartford, 
Conn., where he discussed problems of 
crop insurance with officials of an insur- 
ance company having headquarters in 
that city. 

Loadings of grain and grain products 
by the railroads of the country during 
the week ending Aug. 4 amounted to 
52,871 cars, 289 less than the preceding 
week and 5,389 under the same week las! 
year. Compared with the same week two 
years ago, this also was a decrease of 
6,571 cars. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the continuance, without 
observing provisions of the fourth sc 
tion of the commerce act, of proportion 
rates on grain, grain — hay arn 
straw from Missouri River crossings 
stations in Arkansas, Louisiana and M's- 
sissippi. Railroads participating in t 
traffic are the Missouri, Kansas & Tex: 
and the Louisiana & Arkansas, connec!- 
ing lines in the states mentioned. 

Montana co-operative associations t‘o 
the number of 82 have replied to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture. Of 71 reporting on tiie 
amount of business transacted in 1921, 47 
were grain associations, doing a business 
of $6,606,000, or 82.78 per cent of a total 
of $7,980,000 done by the 71. Seventy- 
seven of the 82 associations are incor- 
porated, 69 are capital stock associations, 
65 carry on business for producers only, 
and 53 pay patronage dividends. 

E. G. Boerner, chief of grain. invesii- 
gations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has gone to Minneapolis, to be joined 
there by R. H. Black, in charge of grain 
cleaning investigation in the Northwest. 
Together they were to go to western Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota to 
inspect the operation of the specially de- 
signed machines for cleaning grain at the 
thresher. They were to oversee the in- 
stallation of several of the machines, and 
study and report on their success in elim- 
inating dockage from grain when 
threshed. 


Western transcontinental railroads 
have reopened before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the controversy over 
the long and short haul by filing a peti- 
tion asking authority to lower rates, some 
as much as 25 per cent, to the Pacific 
Coast to meet water competition through 
the Panama Canal. As no corresponding 
concessions are made to the interior, 
which would pay the full charge to the 
coast and the back haul rate in additivn, 
the usual bitter contest may be expected 
from shippers in nine western intermoun- 
tain states. 


7) 





AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 

What the Pennsylvania supreme court 
decided in the case of Zondler vs. Foster, 
120 Atl. 705, may be taken as reflecting 
the attitude of the courts generaliy 
throughout the country on the liability of 
bakers and others operating motor velii- 
cles in the conduct of their business, for 
injuries caused to third persons by neg!i- 
gence of the driver: 

“Plaintiffs must prove not only that tlie 
automobile was owned by defendant and 
the driver was one of its employees, but 
was used by authority on defendani’s 
business. . here a member of 2 
partnership orders a car to be used 'n 
connection with its business, or himse'f 
so uses it, the firm will be liable for «1 
injury happening through negligent 0)- 
eration in course of pe Sas « The 
same result will follow if express or in'- 
plied authority is placed in another ‘0 
act, or if one of the firm direcfs an u- 
limited use of the car in the partnership s 


business.” 
A. L. H. Sraeert. 





A bakery is to be established soon in 
Fredericksburg, Texas, George 
Stucke, formerly of that place but late- 
ly of San Antonio. A confectionery also 
will be operated as part of the business. 
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ROBBING PETER 


Wheat growers of the Pacific North- 
west indorsed the action of the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., at a 
recent meeting at Spokane, in advocating 
the establishment of a federal agency to 
purchase wheat whenever the price drops 
below the basis of $1.75 ou for No. 1 dark 
northern spring at Chicago, with differ- 
entials for different grades and qualities. 

ft. C. Johnson, dean of the Washington 
state college, stated that college experts 
had found that this year’s average pro- 
duction cost of a bushel of spring wheat 
in this state was $1.21, and of winter 
wheat $1.08. Assuming that these figures 
correctly represent the average produc- 
tion cost of wheat in Washington, the 
demand for a flat price of $1.75 bu, even 
if a guaranteed price were justifiable at 
all, would be entirely indefensible, in that 
it would be highly discriminatory in favor 
of individual growers who have heavy 
yields and also in favor of whole com- 
munities in this state where yields are 
abnormally large. This is obvious from 
the fact that, aside from the cost of 
threshing, sacks and hauling, the per acre 
cost of wheat production where the yield 
is 50 bus an acre is practically the same 
as where the yield is 10 bus. 

In certain Pacific northwestern coun- 
ties, yields of 40 to 50 bus an acre are 
common and of 60 bus not uncommon, 
while in other counties 12 bus per acre 
will be the average yield. 

The economic unsoundness of $1.75 bu 
wheat is obvious from the fact that the 
actual requirements of the farmers are 
ignored. This price would insure a for- 
tune to those who, on account of large 
yields, would make substantial profits 
without government assistance, while for 
those whose crops are light, it would mean 
comparatively little, and to those who 
have suffered crop failures, nothing. 

If the government is to pay the wheat 
grower a heavy bonus, it must be at the 
expense of those engaged in other pur- 
suits, including farmers engaged in the 
production of other commodities. The 
wheat grower appears to be making the 
most noise, because he represents the best 
organized part of the farming community. 
Farmers engaged, however, in growing 
corn, oats, barley and rye would appear 
to be equally entitled to government as- 
sistance, not to mention stock raisers, 
fruit, potato, cotton and rice growers. 


FLOUR MARKETS 


_ The production cost of soft wheat flours 
is too high for domestic or export mar- 
kets. Mills short on wheat to cover ex- 
port flour sales and wheat exporters who 
are short on wheat for early loading have 
run up the price of prompt shipment 
wheat to a point where ate tl is impos- 
sible. Club wheat is selling at $1.08@1.09 
bu, and red wheats at $1.05 for prompt 
delivery. This situation has strengthened 
farmers in their determination not to sell 
and, in spite of record crops, wheat is 
nevertheless abnormally strong. 

There continues to be some inquiry for 
flour from the Orient, but bids are out 
of line, bein about $5.05, c.i.f., for soft 
wheat straights. Most of the mills are 
booked ahead for 60 to 90 days on oriental 
sales, and are not interested in taking 
on additional business at this price. 

Local business is fair, but is largely 
confined to near-by requirements. The 
fact that large sales are not being made 
gives a misleading impression of unusual 
quietness, according to a well-posted and 
close market observer, but there is no 


reason to believe that less than normal 
quantities of flour are going into con- 
sumption in this territory. 

Soft wheat old crop flours are quoted: 
family patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, straights 
$4.50@5, basis 49-lb cottons; Washington 
bakers patent, basis cotton 14’s, $5.50@ 
5.85; pastry, $5.10@5.35. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.10@7.50 bbl; Montana, $5.60@ 
6.05; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota, and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.10@6.55. 

The demand for millfeed is quiet; mill- 
run, prompt shipment, is selling at $21@ 
22 ton. Montana mills are not offering 
feed on this coast. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output  ofac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

Mie, BETS ook vc kee 52,800 24,604 49 
Previous week..... 52,800 35,366 67 
ZORP GMO cacccocecs 52,800 26,406 50 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,530 47 
Three years ago.... 52,800 8,407 16 
Four years ago..... 52,800 1,200 2 
Five years ago..... 52,800 14,950 31 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Ame. 88038. ccsiccece 57,000 28,283 50 

Previous week ..... 57,000 15,528 27 

FORF OOO .cccccccce BIOee 38,502 68 

Two years ago..... 57,000 22,600 40 

Three years ago.... 57,000 28,648 50 

Four years ago..... 57,000 4,500 8 

Five years ago..... 57,000 17,811 31 
NOTES 


Wheat freight rates from points on the 
Camas Prairie, Idaho, branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railway to Seattle and 
Portland have been reduced 1144@2%%c 
per 100 Ibs. About 3,000,000 bus wheat 
are grown in that section. 

The crop reporting board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the acreage intended to be 
planted to winter wheat in Washington 
this autumn will be 5 per cent greater 
than in 1922, this state being the only 
one where an increase is indicated. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
for the first 10 days of August: to South 
America, 17,280 bbls; Shanghai, 10,500; 
Hongkong, 9,500; Yokohama, 5,000; Phil- 
ippines, 6,900; Liverpool, 1,000 bags; 

lasgow, 4,500 bags. Shipments to do- 
mestic ports: San Francisco, 18,630 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 2,810; San Diego, 1,085; 
Boston, 1,500. 

Receipts of new crop winter wheat in- 
dicate that it averages softer in quality 
than usual. Spring wheat is quite spot- 
ted, some of it running very high in vol- 
ume and quality of gluten and some of 
it being deficient. illers believe, how- 
ever, that there will be ample supplies 
of high grade spring wheat to meet mill- 
ing requirements. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


There was steady buying in the local 
cash market during the week ending 
Aug. 16, keeping prices within narrow 
limits. Heavy offerings from the coun- 
try were offset by this demand, and a 
stubborn tendency on the part of hold- 
ers to maintain current prices. 

Wheat displayed an unsteady tone, 
due to the enormous crops throughout 
the country. At the same time, eastern 
and northern markets showed no new 
developments to affect this market. 
Mills continued to buy only in light 
quantity. Basic prices for the week 
held close at around $1.75@1.80 for No. 
1 hard white. Feed grades from Utah 
and Idaho were offered freely, but prices 
were in line with local quotations. 





Steady buying of barley for export 
served to maintain values without any 
change. Feed grades brought $1.25@1.30 
and shipping barley showed a _ wider 
range at $1.35@1.50. 

Flour prices are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $7.70@7.95 bbl, standard, 
new wheat, $7.30@7.55, clear $7.15; Mon- 
tana fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard, 
new wheat, $6.70@6.90, clear $6.50; Kan- 
sas standard, old wheat $6.80@6.95, new 
wheat $6.55; Kansas fancy, old wheat 
$7.40, new wheat $7. 

Millfeeds showed no tendency to weak- 
en under $22, but even at this price there 
was little buying locally. 


NOTES 


R. M. Wiener has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and has taken up his duties at 
San Francisco. 

H. W. Robinson, of the San Francisco 
office of the Fleischmann Co., is on a 
trip to Argentina, where he will investi- 
gate trade conditions. 

Receipts at San Francisco during July, 
1923: wheat, 5,051 tons; barley, 29,940; 
oats, 1,218; beans, 29,390 sacks (includ- 
ing 4,370 sacks foreign beans). 

New officers of the San Francisco Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association: William J. 
Cloke, of the Thistle bakery, president; 
William Stitz, Jr., vice president; Wil- 
liam Foley, secretary. 

Charles Buchanan, former president+ 
of the San Francisco Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, has sold his bakery, 1709 Divi- 
saders Street, to his son, William, and 
has retired from business. 

The Grain Trade Association of the 
Chamber of Commerce reports the fol- 
lowing stocks in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons: wheat, 2,602 tons at 
San Francisco, 16,374 at Stockton, 3,949 
at Port Costa; barley, 6,774 tons at San 
Francisco, 7,050 at Stockton, 42,460 at 
Port Costa; beans, 50,049 sacks. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. has 
opened a branch at Sacramento, for the 
purpose of rendering more efficient serv- 
ice to its customers in the Sacramento 
valley. It is located at 1013-17 Front 
Street, in charge of Walter E. Sheets, 
who has represented this company for 
many years throughout that section. 


The Marine Exchange reports exports 
of flour for May and June, 1923, as fol- 
lows: (May) to Japan, 1,313 bbls; Pa- 
cific Islands, 1,496; Mexico, 2,142; South 


America, 225; Central America and 
Panama, 4,553; miscellaneous, 100; 
(June) to Japan, 41 bbls; Pacific 


Islands, 2,990; Philippines, 4,408; Mex- 
ico, 3,187; South America, 769; Central 
America and Panama, 4,105. 
ed —_ 

UTAH 


Grain prices did not change materially 
during the week ending Aug. 18, and flour 
prices remained practically the same. 
Chief interest centered in heavier receipts 
of 1923 wheat. To some extent deliveries 
were delayed by stormy weather, which 
affected rural sections and some of the 
railroad lines. Estimates of the wheat 
that will be shipped through the Ogden 
gateway, either for milling or storage in 
Utah, have been increased with the re- 
ports of excellent crops. 


NOTES 

The Hylton Flour Mills, Ogden, have 
been incorporated, with $150,000 capital, 
and the following officers: president, J. 
J. Hylton; vice president, W. W. Per- 
cival; treasurer, A. P. Bigelow; secre- 
tary, W. Arthur. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co., spoke at a recent meeting of 
the Ogden Rotary Club, detailing the his- 
tory of the Sperry company Soom the 
time the first Sperry mill was opened 
until the present time. 

The revised estimates from the state 
and federal sources give Utah an esti- 
mated production of 2,502,000 bus winter 
wheat and 3,557,000 spring, a gain over 
1922 of 500,000 bus. Ogden mills and 
elevators have storage capacity for about 
2,000,000 bus. 

Walter J. Wright, an employee of the 
Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, and his bride 
of one year, were among the victims of 
a cloudburst in Farmington canyon, Aug. 
13, and it was several days before the 
bodies were found. The floods along the 
Wasatch Range were the most severe in 
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years, and many lives were lost at Farm- 
ington and Willard. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


MONTANA 

Prices of flour and other mill products 
remain unchanged from those of the week 
ending Aug. 11. Activity is about nor- 
mal for the time of year. Quotations: 
patent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.50, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, car 
lots; bran $23 ton and standard. mid- 
dlings $25, same terms. 

NOTES 

First loading of cars of wheat from the 
1923 Montana crop was started on Aug. 
14, when the J. B. Long Co. loaded and 
consigned two cars near Sand Coulee. 

Suit has been filed at Helena against 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 
of Moore, and the National Security Co., 
of New York, to recover on the surety 
bond furnished by the latter company to 
pay holders of storage tickets in the in- 
solvent elevator company. The action is 
for the amount of the bond and was 
brought by the attorney general on behalf 
of the commissioner of agriculture. 

Threshing rates for Cascade County, 
of which Great Falls is the county seat: 
where the machine owner furnishes only 
the operatives of the threshing outfit, 
7%¢c bu; where the machine owner fur- 
nishes operatives and all other help re- 
quired in handling the grain from the 
shock to the sack, the farmer furnishing 
feed for the horses, 14c bu; where the 
threshing is from stack, and feed for 
horses is furnished by the farmer, 10c bu. 

Joun A, Curry. 


OREGON 

The demand for old crop flour con- 
tinues good, and prices are on a firm 
basis, without changes in the list. Fam- 
ily patents are quoted at $6.65, bakers 
hard wheat at $6.15 and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $6.40. No announcement has 
been made yet of new crop flour values. 
Export demand continues limited. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aum. 19218 ..ccsoce 62,000 23,512 37 
Previous week .... 62,000 20,609 33 
Year ABO cccscccese 57,000 22,475 33 
Two years ago..... 48,000 23,431 49 
Three years ago....° 48,000 21,455 44 
Four years ago..... 42,600 31,422 73 
Five years ago..... 40,500 35,845 88 


There is a very active demand for 
wheat for early delivery. Exporters 
with August-September steamers here 
or near at hand are the principal buy- 
ers, but mills are also in the market. 
White club is being taken at $1.06@ 
1.07 bu, and even more at some points, 
while red is worth $1.03@1.04. These 
prices are not bid except for prompt de- 
livery. Farmers, as a class, are slow sell- 
ers, and buyers are having difficulty in 
filling their requirements. 

The coarse grain markets are steady 
and fairly active. Closing bids at the 
exchange: No. 2 eastern yellow corn, 
$37.25 ton; white feed oats, $25.50; gray 
oats, $24.50; brewing barley, $24; feed 
barley $23.50. 

The millfeed market has had another 
decline, with demand restricted and 
stocks piling up. Mill-run in straight 
cars is quoted at $22 ton and middlings 
at $34. 

NOTES 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has made a protest against the proposed 
advance in the rail rate on coarse grains 
from Missouri River points to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The wheat harvest is drawing to a 
close in the early sections of Oregon. The 
yields vary considerably, but in the prin- 
cipal wheat growing counties are good 
to excellent. 

There is a controversy on between C. 
E. Spence, state market agent, and the 
millers and grain dealers here. The 
market agent charged that the mills are 
making an excessive profit on flour, and 
in support of his argument quotes the 
prices now ruling on top grade old 
crop flours and the current prices on 
new wheat. The millers retaliated by de- 
manding that the market agent call a 
public hearing on the subject to ascer- 


tain the facts. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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A WHEAT POOL 

Developments with regard to the west- 
ern wheat pool propaganda have resumed 
the definite form of an arrangement to 
cover the provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. The promoters of this idea 
have succeeded in enthusing the farm- 
ers of Alberta sufficiently to result in a 
decision that pooling arrangements shall 
be made and, after a good deal of argu- 
ment, Saskatchewan has agreed to fol- 
low. 

At present the whole success of this 
scheme depends upon the campaign for 
membership which is being organized as 
rapidly as possible. Services of the best 
available speakers are being retained, 
and both provinces are to be covered as 
fully as possible within the next 10 
days. This campaign is to culminate on 
Aug. 29 in a general rally of farmers 
for the purpose of signing the wheat 
pool contract, which contract is to be 
explained in the preceding campaign. 

If a sufficient number of farmers in 
the two provinces sign the pooling con- 
tract which is to be submitted to them 
the arrangement will then be carried into 
effect. In the meantime the committee 
in charge is interviewing bankers and 
making all necessary arrangements to 
carry on business. It is believed they 
will have no difficulty in this respect, as 
bankers and elevator companies are per- 
fectly willing to co-operate, as also are 
the milling companies that constitute so 
considerable a part of the market for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta wheat. As a 
matter of fact all the large milling com- 
panies of Canada have already intimat- 
ed to the promoters of this pool that 
they are willing to co-operate and assist 
in every possible way. 

The big thing about this whole enter- 
prise is the contract. If success is to 
follow, it will be necessary that a con- 
siderable majoritv of farmers in the two 
provinces are willing to surrender their 
wheat crops to the pool to be marketed 
under this plan. So far many of the 
farmers have given tentative promises 
of this kind, but when it comes to sign- 
ing a legal contract their willingness to 
co-operate may not stand the test. How- 
ever, it is unfair to prejudge the result, 
and every one will await the events of 
Aug. 29 as patiently as possible. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


There is some appearance of better 
things in the spring wheat flour market. 
Sales are increasing, and buyers show 
more interest. No doubt they have an 
eye on wheat prices, and are determined 
not to be caught short of flour should 
any substantial rise occur. Present list 
prices, which have prevailed for some 
time, are now more firmly held by mills 
and less is heard of price cutting than 
for some time. All millers resolved that 
last year’s performance in the matter of 
new crop prices will not be repeated, 

Winter wheat flour shows no signs of 
activity. Farmers are not willing to sell 
their new crop wheat at opening prices, 
while millers are unable to pay more. 
The crop is a good one, but farmers find 
it cheaper to feed their wheat than to 
sell it. In these circumstances, trading 
in flour must be light. 

Quotations on Aug. 18: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40 and first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for net cash. Ontario soft win- 
ter patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.55 
bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. 


A good volume of orders for export 
grades of spring and winter wheat flour 
is offering, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done, but in many cases 
prices offered are too low. Canadian 
mills are not likely to repeat the mistake 
of last year, when so much of the busi- 
ness for export was done at cost or less, 
They are now holding out for prices that 
will at least enable them to live. To- 
day they are asking 34s per 280 lbs, 
jute, for standard brands of spring 
wheat straights for prompt loading at 
seaboard on c.i.f. terms to London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow. At this level busi- 
nes can be done, but buyers’ offers of 
6d less are being refused. Ontario soft 
winters are not quotable, as no business 
eappears to have been done. Prices are 
2s out of line with buyers’ offers. 

Brokers doing an exporting trade are 
quoting $5.15 bbl, bulk, for straight run 
spring wheat flour, in their bags, at 
seaboard, and (nominally) $4.40 bbl for 
new crop winters. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good inquiry, and the mar- 
ket is steady at prices that have pre- 
vailed for some time. Production is 
light. Bran is selling at $25@26 ton and 
shorts at $28@29, in mixed cars with 
flour, bags included, delivered, Ontario 
points, net cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat from the new 
crop is now in the market, but deliv- 
eries are light and farmers refuse to 
sell at the price mills can pay. They 
maintain it is cheaper to feed their 
wheat than to sell it, and this is ob- 
viously true. In these circumstances, 
mills can only wait in the hope that 
something will turn up to bring flour 
and wheat into line. A common quota- 
tion for No. 2 red or white in wagon 
lots at mill doors is 90c bu. Car lots, 
on track at country points, are nominal- 
ly worth 95c@$1. Considerable new 
crop wheat has been sold to United 
States buyers, some of it going to Balti- 
more for export. No. 1 northern spring 
is quoted at $1.21 bu, track, Bay ports. 


CEREALS 


The production of cereal mills is at its 
usual midsummer ebb, and business is 
not expected to become active until new 
crop grain is available. Generally speak- 
ing, the production of rolled oats and 
oatmeal has been much smaller in the 
current crop year than the average. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $5.90 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90’s, jute, mixed cars, de- 
livered, Ontario points; oatmeal, $6.50 
bbl of 196 Ibs, in 98’s, jute. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fair demand for these for 
feeding purposes. Ontario crops of oats 
and barley are proving a disappointment, 
and undoubtedly this province will have 
to import more heavily from the West 
than was the case last year. The mar- 
ket shows a tendency to stiffen and, 
compared with those of the previous 
week, the current prices are better. No. 
3 Canadian western oats 5lc bu, No. 3 
Canadian western barley 62c, American 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 97c (United States 
funds), track, Bay ports. Standard 
screenings $22.50 ton, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. It is reported that new 
crop Ontario oats are offering at 50c bu. 


NOTES 


The regular rate of freight for Cana- 
dian flour for August and September 
shipment to United Kingdom ports re- 
mains at 19c per 100 lbs. For October 
the rate is 20c. From Montreal to 
Leith, Newcastle or Hull it is 20c, Dun- 
dee 24c and Aberdeen 26c. 





The Hon. Manning Doherty, M.L.A., 
former minister of agriculture for On- 
tario, has gone to western Canada, where 
he is to advise western farmers regard- 
ing the wheat pool now being organized 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. It is be- 
lieved he is to take part as a speaker in 
the campaign for pool membership. 


Eastern millers are showing some in- 
terest in old crop western spring wheat, 
since they are confronted with the prob- 
ability that early deliveries of new crop 
will be of inferior quality. Inspections 
of first lots arriving in Winnipeg mar- 
kets have not been satisfactory. Later, 
when Saskatchewan and Alberta grain 
begins to arrive, the quality will prob- 
ably improve. 

Ontario is supplying a considerable 
number of harvesters to the western 
provinces. Special trains are leaving 
this province almost every day for the 
West, and all are loaded. Other eastern 
provinces are doing likewise, and there 
have also been several large parties of 
husky looking workers from Great Brit- 
ain. All these men have been handled by 
the railways with dispatch, and the dis- 
tribution from Winnipeg to the harvest 
fields is being carried out in record time. 
It is reasonable to suppose that many of 
these excursionists will remain in the 
West as settlers. 


Canadian millers are being steadily re- 
minded that they must not pack bran, 
shorts, middlings or feed flour in bags 
bearing any other than these descriptive 
names, and that no adulteration with 
screenings or any other product is now 
permissible. For instance, bran must be 
the pure product of wheat ground in the 
making of flour, without any admixture 
whatever, and this also applies to shorts 
and other forms of millfeed. Punish- 
ment for violation of this new law is 
severe, and millers are earnestly advised 
to comply in ‘every way with the act 
when they start their new crop grinding. 
Registered brands of millfeed have no 
longer any standing, so far as byprod- 
ucts of flour milling are concerned. 


There is no disposition in eastern Can- 
ada to get excited over the reports from 
Winnipeg that the new federal law to 
control grain freights is likely to tie up 
the movement of wheat during the busy 
season. Possibly this is so, but the East 
has not yet sensed any such danger and 
the government at Ottawa seems con- 
fident of its ability to handle the situa- 
tion. Unless it can conjure up grain 
carriers out of a hat, people in the trade 
are unable to understand how the gov- 
ernment proposes to relieve any conges- 
tion that may occur. There has been 
some talk of using the government mer- 
chant marine for this purpose, but by 
the time any such ships could be got 
ready for action the lakes would be fro- 
zen up. 


MONTREAL 


The Montreal flour market continues 
quiet. Recent advances in wheat prices 
seemed to cause a slight brightening of 
the export market, English importers 
apparently taking advantage of the in- 
terval between the rise in wheat and a 
corresponding rise in flour, but as soon 
as Montreal exporters increased their 
export quotations to match the change in 
wheat, p mae dropped off. For domes- 
tic account, trade is regular, on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Prices for spring wheat flour are un- 
changed, as follows: car lots, first pat- 
ents, $6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, bakers 
$6.20, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour is steady, new crop 
choice grades selling at $4.75@4.85 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, and odd 





small lots of old crop at $5.50@)5.0, 
secondhand jute, ex-store. Patents «are 
quoted at $5.75@5.85 bbl, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed, all lines, is good, 
and prices firm: bran $25@26 ton, shorts 
$28@29, middlings $33@34, moullie ~3s, 
with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats quiet at $3@3.10 per 9-Ib 
bag delivered. White corn flour is sell- 
ing in small quantities at $5.40@5.50 \\bl, 
jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manzyer 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., |id., 
was in Montreal on Aug. 17, visiting the 
branch office. 

A. Miller, formerly city traveller for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills (o.,, 
Ltd., is now in charge of its Montreal 
office, with the position of sales iin- 
ager for Quebec province. 

J. A. Marshall, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour \iills 
Co., Ltd., in Quebec province, who icft 
that position last winter in order to open 
a brokerage business, has entered the 
service of the Aird Baking Co., [td. 
Montreal, as sales manager in charge of 
its new product, Vita Flakes. 

Sir William Nicholls, president S)ill- 
ers Milling Associated Industries, |.d., 
England, has arrived at Quebec. He in- 
tends touring Canada, investigating 1ill- 
ing conditions in the dominion generally, 
with a view possibly to extending his 
milling interests to this side of the At- 
lantic. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 
There are unmistakable indications 
that the flour trade of western Canaia is 


bestirring itself, after an unusually long 
period of inactivity. Such a movement 
is always apparent once harvesting )e- 
gins, and the present season seems to 
have opened with a good start. Donies- 
tic demand is more active at all points. 
and some satisfactory orders for exjort 
account have been booked. Some of the 
mills, with large export orders to execute, 
are having difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements of wheat. The small amount 
of business done during the past tew 
months has made heavy stocks in mil! 
elevators unnecessary. Old crop is about 
cleaned up, and new crop wheat is not 
yet moving in any volume. 

Flour prices remain unchanged. ‘or 
delivery at points between Fort Williim 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top })«t- 
ent springs are quoted at $6.50 bbl, jite, 
seconds at $5.90, and first clears at $1.90, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cot'on, 
15¢e bbl over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are 10c under Manitoba, nd 
Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. 1!) 1k- 
ers purchasing their supplies in jute vet 
special prices. 

MILLFEED 


The good demand continues, and w:st- 
ern mills are having no trouble in ‘lis- 
posing of all they have to offer in ‘his 
line. Bran and shorts are being ship) ed 
East, and there is also an active inqu:'y 
from western points. Quotations: at 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan °nd 
Alberta, bran $22 ton and shorts $24. in 
mixed cars with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $26 and_ shv'ts 
$28; Pacific Coast points, bran $27 nd 
shorts $29. 


WHEAT 


This market has had a fairly active 
week, and a much improved interest 1!" 
new crop wheat for future delivery '\*s 
been noticeable. In cash wheat very 
little can be done, owing to difficulty '" 
getting supplies. Prices are firm. The 
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tonnage situation continues to cause the 
trade considerable anxiety, although it 
is believed that Canadian boats will be 
able to take care of grain shipments up 
to the end of next month. The follow- 
ing are the prices for No, 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


o—Futures— 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Aug. 13 ...-+-5+> $1.10% $ .98% $ .96% 
Aug. 14 ...---+es 1.09% .97% 95 

Aug. 15 ....+.+6 1.11 -99 96% 

Aug. 16 ...-++++5 1.12% 99% 96% 

Aug. 17 ...--+++> 1.12% 98% 96% 

Aug. 18 ...+eee0% 1.13% -98 56 96% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg now 
include a few cars of new crop daily. 
This is chiefly coming from areas in 
Manitoba which were cut early on ac- 
count of rust, and is grading low. In 
order to take care of the large percent- 
age of rusted grain coming through, the 
chief inspector here has established spe- 
cial grades for Nos. 4, 5 and 6 commer- 
cial grades, while the regular commercial 
grades of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 will be applied 
to wheat which is frosted or immature. 

Wheat inspections for the current 
week have averaged 57 cars per day, 
compared with 88 in the previous week, 
and 76 for the corresponding period last 
year. 

, OATMEAL 

Demand is limited, at unchanged 
prices. Quotations: rolled oats $2.50, in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3, in 
93-lb cotton bags, to the wholesale trade 
at Winnipeg. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, is visiting western Canada in the 
interests of his company. 

The first of Alberta’s wheat for 1923 
was inspected at the government offices 
at Calgary on Aug. 15, and proved a 
very fine sample, grading No. 1 northern. 

Competent people say the cost of pro- 
duction of wheat on the prairies of west- 
ern Canada this year will average 80@ 
85e bu. If so, the market will have to 
rise above its present level if growers 
are to have any money to apply on out- 
standing indebtedness, 


Offerings of oats and barley are very 
small, and business has been limited. A 
few odd cars of rye are changing hands, 
and a fair inquiry for flaxseed from Ca- 
nadian crushing interests is reported. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
45% bu; barley, 5314c; rye, 631,¢; 
flaxseed, $2.061,. 

The army of helpers from outside 
points to harvest the western crop has 
been augmented by the arrival in Winni- 
peg of approximately 8,000 men from 
Great Britain and eastern Canada. 
Those who had not previously arranged 
as to destination were distributed to 
western points where scarcity of labor 
is most acute. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


After two weeks of expected life to 
the domestic flour trade, it has again re- 
sumed its usual midsummer dullness. 
Bakers appear to have made provision 
for enough flour to carry them until 
they begin to use new crop flour, while 
retail stores and feed merchants have 
sufficient to carry them into September. 
Prices are unchanged. 

_There is no export inquiry from the 
United Kingdom. The oriental situation 
1s more active, and there is a good de- 
mand, more especially for the lower 
grades. Foreign buyers are somewhat 
concerned over the publication of the 
Canadian and American government re- 
ports as at July 31, and a fair amount 
of buying for comparatively early ship- 
ment is reported, : 

While buyers agree that, statistically, 
the situation is decidedly more bullish, 
they seem to rely on unfavorable finan- 
cial conditions in Europe as well as the 
record breaking crops in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho to hold prices down, 
for some time at least. A large volume 
of flour business is reported to have been 
done by Seattle and Portland mills for 
shipment to both Japan and China, with 
the result that ocean freight space for 
the early fall months is difficult to ob- 
tain at present in Vancouver. 

It is quite possible that the shortage 
of oriental liner Space may prove a han- 
dicap to Vancouver flour exporters un- 
less the situation is relieved. Western 





Canadian mills have not been pushing 
the export sale of flour recently, as the 
formation of farmers’ wheat pools in the 
prairie provinces and the uncertainty of 
a plentiful supply of wheat when re- 
quired are causing them to move with 
extreme caution. 

Meanwhile, oriental buyers have been 
making quite heavy flour purchases, and 
by the time the Canadian mills find out 
just where they stand the chances are 
very good that the Orient will have made 
arrangements for a large part of their 
season’s requirements from other sources. 


MILLFEED 
Bran and shorts are easier, and are 
quoted at $25 ton for bran and $27 for 
shorts, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. The sup- 
ply is becoming more plentiful, but de- 
mand is not showing any improvement, 
owing to pastures being in excellent 
shape and other feeds, such as ground 
oats and barley, being practically as 
cheap as millfeeds and of better feed- 
ing value. Straight cars of feeds are 
being offered freely at list prices and, 
with a limited buying power, it is con- 
sidered only a matter of days until 
cheaper quotations are announced. Feed 
flour is tighter, and only a limited sup- 
ply is available at $3.75 bbl. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Oriental liner space for the early fall 
months has become very scarce, and 
more attention is being given to char- 
ters to relieve the situation. Owing to 
export business to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent in both wheat and 
flour being at a standstill, space is now 
quoted at 30s. Exporters and flour mills 
are awaiting developments on_ the 
prairies before taking on space, and an- 
ticipate no difficulty in securing all they 
require later on at not more than the 
present rate. 

WHEAT 

The domestic demand for Alberta 
wheat is nil. British Columbia wheat is 
available in sufficient quantities to take 
care of all local feed requirements, and 
local mills have sufficient Alberta wheat 
on hand to tide them over until new 
wheat arrives. Local No. 1 British Co- 
lumbia wheat is bringing $35 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 

OATS 

New local oats are on the market, and 
the price has eased off approximately $2; 
$25 ton, sacked, delivered, Vancouver, 
is now the ruling price, but growers are 
not marketing as freely as they were 
before the break in price. The crop is 
of excellent quality and the yield much 
better than anticipated. This local oat 
crop is not graded, but is sold entirely 
on sample. It is impossible to sell Al- 
berta oats in competition with the local 
crop, as the latter is $4 ton the cheaper 
and the quality superior. It is not like- 
ly that many Alberta oats will be sold 
in this market until the first of the year, 
by which time the local crop should be 
well cleaned up. 


NOTES 


W. E. McGaw, grain broker and ship- 
ping agent, has returned to Vancouver 
from an extended trip through western 
Canada. ‘ 

C. P. Coles, Vancouver agent of Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, has left 
on a business trip to San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg, and will return to 
Vancouver about Sept. 1. 

Joseph Feuer, vice president Conti- 
nental Grain Co., New York, visited the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange _re- 
cently. His company, which has offices 
in Paris, Rotterdam, Antwerp and other 
European grain markets, has appointed 
D. E. Harris, of Vancouver, as the firm’s 
representative here. It expects to do a 
large volume of Pas export business 
through this port during the present sea- 
son. 

Aaron Sapiro, who has been instru- 
mental in forming farmers’ wheat pools 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, addressed 
the Canadian Club at Vancouver, Aug. 
13, on co-operative marketing. He stat- 
ed that co-operative wheat marketing in 
Canada was the biggest proposition he 
had ever tackled, and many of those 
present construed his remarks as ex- 
pressive of doubt as to the success of the 
venture. 

H, M. Cameron. 
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While underlying conditions in the flour 
business are undoubtedly much improved 
over a month ago, they are less settled 
than during the first week of August. 
This unquestionably is due to mild fluc- 
tuations in wheat prices, which have add- 
ed to the caution of flour buyers and 
thereby somewhat curtailed the demand 
for flour, 

Hard wheat millers have been disposed 
to advance flour prices somewhat because 
of a reported scarcity of good milling 
wheat, which seems to be bringing a 
fairly high premium. However, it is hard 
to convince buyers that these advances 
are necessary and, consequently, they and 
the sellers have been forced further apart. 

Buyers are not willing to bid within 15 
per cent of the average mill limits, but 
in almost all cases the mills are holding 
firm and, if the wheat market remains 
stable, buyers will have to revise their 
ideas regarding price and come closer to 
mill limits. : 

Such business as was done in the week 
ending Aug. 18 was small and scattered, 
though shipping instructions on previ- 
ously purchased round lots were fur- 
nished, which indicates that stocks, par- 
ticularly in the hands of large buyers, 
are not heavy, so there is every indica- 
tion that buying should become general 
in the near future. 

The export demand also seems to be 
improving slightly, sales of several small 
lots being reported to Europe. Of course 
the foreign financial and political situa- 
tion is much against trade at this time, 
and present appearances indicate that no 
radical change for the better can be ex- 
pected for some time. 

Those who follow market situations 
closely point significantly to the heavy 
increase in exports. of both flour and 
wheat from Canada during its last crop 
year. These figures, roundly stated, were 
in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 bbls 
flour and 100,000,000 bus wheat, which, 
figured in terms of barrels of flour, run 
to 7,500,000. This taken from the normal 
exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States shows quite clearly what is 
actually the matter with the export flour 
business from this country to Europe, 
because the wheat shipped from here is 
ground into flour on the other side of the 
water, and decreases the demand for 
American flour just that much. With the 
present outlook for another big Canadian 
wheat crop, the first shipments of which 
have been reported as received in Win- 
nipeg, it would seem that pretty much 
the same condition may be expected to 
prevail in the present crop year. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.75 
@7.25, standard patent $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.75@6.25, straight $5.25@5.75, clear 
$4.25@5; rye, $3.90@4.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 211,952 bbls; exports, 136,901. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market for the week ending 
Aug. 18 showed a steady undertone, with 
a tendency toward strengthening of 
prices. Receipts were moderate. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, $1.0614; No. 2 
mixed, $1.0514; No. 2 white, $1.0614. Re- 
ceipts, 81,600 bus. 

The oats market for the week ending 
Aug. 18 was steady and firm, with a tend- 
ency toward advancing prices. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 52c; No. 3 white, 50c. 
Receipts, 168,000 bus. 


WHEAT 


Grain prices for the week ending Aug. 
18 were very uncertain. Beginning wit 





a lower tendency, they rallied, with quite 
substantial net changes and a generally 
firmer tone. It was felt, however, that 
most of the interest was speculative, as 
there was an almost entire absence of 
export demand. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.16%, ; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., export, $1.373,; No. 2 hard winter, 
cif., export, $1.16144; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.2214; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.12. Re- 
ceipts, 724,800 bus; exports, 154,388. 
NOTES 

C. Alexopoulos Bros., Inc., of this city, 
obtained judgment against L. & E. 
Frenkel, Inc., on Aug. 16, for $10,852. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., returned Aug. 11 from Europe 
on the Berengaria. 

Charles B. Warner, aged 45, died at 
his home at Great Neck, L. I., Aug. 13. 
He was a director and officer in many 
companies, among them the Warner 
Macaroni Co., Inc., the Warner Sugar 
Refining Co., and the Malt-Diastase Co. 

Among out-of-town millers who visited 
this market during the week ending Aug. 
18 were Charles T. Olson, vice president 
and manager Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, J. A. Walter, president J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, and F. C. 
Tullis, Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

According to the official gazette of the 
United States Patent Office, the following 
trademarks for food products have been 
applied for in this territory: Lucky 
Strike, Ansel S. Leo, for wheat flour; 
Harisco, Rosalind and Monopole, Harri- 
son Flour Mills Co., for wheat flour; La 
Paloma, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
for wheat flour. 

Discrepancies in the accounts of the 
Hanscom Bakery Co., Inc., of this city, 
amounting to many thousands of dollars, 
caused the arraignment of Mrs. V. M. 
Schulze in court on Aug. 18. She pleaded 
not guilty, and was released on $5,000 
bail. Mrs. Schulze was bookkeeper for 
the Hanscom bakery, was a trusted em- 
ployee, and is said to have admitted the 
embezzlement of about $25,000 in the 
last three years. 

The Freight Forwarders’ & Brokers’ 
Association of the Port of New York, 
Inc., has written Mayor Hylan and the 
board of estimate urging a publicity bu- 
reau for the city to protect its interests 
against alleged attacks. Such a bureau, 
properly conducted and financed, was de- 
clared a vital necessity in answering, 
through publicity, attacks against New 
York for lack of proper facilities for 
handling freight, congestion, etc. Near- 
by cities have voted large sums for this 
purpose, and the equal need here for such 
a bureau to disseminate the truth about 
this port was pointed out. 


BUFFALO 


Although buyers have tried to make the 
contrary appear true, flour prices have 
undergone considerable stiffening. Fancy 
spring patents advanced 10@20c, while 
Kansas fancy grades were up 30c and 
held their advance until the close of busi- 
ness on Aug. 18. Family patents ad- 
vanced, although not as much as the fancy 
grades. 

Buyers continue to report price cut- 
ting, but it is significant that those who 
are spreading these reports continue in 
the market for flour and have not taken 
advantage of quotations which they say 
have been made and which would appear 
to ‘justify purchases. There are other 
consumers who, having made recent sub- 
stantial purchases, have retired from the 
market, declaring they anticipate a break 
in the near future. 

Fancy spring patents are quoted $6.75 
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@1.75, with standard patent approxi- 
mately $1 lower. One large Kansas mill 
advanced all grades 30c. 

It is reported that one mill has sold 
semolina at $5.10, bulk, for September de- 
livery. 

Rye flour has advanced, following its 
decline, which extended to $3.50@3.60 for 
white. Current quotations are around $4, 
Buying has been restricted since the ad- 
vance. Considerable was reported sold 
on the decline, with mills offering to de- 
fer shipment until wanted. 

Some Kansas mills are having trouble 
getting directions. Export demand is 
light for all grades. 

Western millers who have visited Buf- 
falo say receipts of new winter wheat 
are of the highest possible character, and 
predict that excellent results are to be 
expected from the new crop. Local re- 
ceipts by millers have been fairly heavy. 



































































































MILLFEED 


Bran has advanced $1.50 to $29. The 
largest local mill is oversold for August, 
and has about all the September business 
it can handle. The advance since the first 
of the month is $4, and there has been 
no weakening since that time. ‘There is 
an excellent demand for all wheat feeds, 
prices being very firm, with the mills hav- 
ing about all the business they can han- 
dle. Quotations, f.o.b., Buffalo, carloads: 
standard middlings, $31; flour middlings, 
$36; mixed feed, $33; red dog, $37.50. 

Oil meal has advanced $2 ton to $45 
for August shipment, with $1 additional 
for each subsequent month. The Ameri- 
can mills are closed for repairs, and will 
not reopen before Sept. 1. Archer- 
Daniels have added a night loading crew 
in an effort to get out August shipments, 
but will not be able to load all the ton- 
nage sold, it is believed, even with this 
extra labor. Spencer Kellogg has re- 
duced production. The mills are trying 
to hold up prices to offset the decline in 
oil markets. There is talk of sending cake 
from seaboard mills to this market. 

Cottonseed meal continues its upward 
movement. Mills are quoting $52 for the 
43 per cent grade, October to December 
shipment, f.o.b., Boston. Gluten has been 
rather scarce, but is unchanged in price. 
Hominy advanced $1, and is quoted $39, 
Boston. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Lake movement of the new crop has 
not reached proportions sufficient to in- 
crease local receipts from upper lake 
ports, and business continues dull along 
the waterfront. During the week ending 
Aug. 18 only 365 cars were loaded for the 
eastern seaboard, the smallest total of 
the season. 

Receipts were slightly in excess of 2,- 
500,000 bus, increasing the amount in 
storage to 6,051,000, an increase of 903,- 
000 bus in one week. The barge canal 
fleet loaded 788,000 bus, but Montreal 
business was conspicuous by its absence. 
One local miller who has grain at Chi- 
cago has been unable to get a carrier to 
bring it down. The big steamers are 
pretty well tied up by the ore and coal 
trades, and most of the downbound car- 
goes are coming in steamers of Welland 
Canal size. 

It is generally anticipated that ship- 
ments will pick up toward the end of the 
month and that the closing part of the 
navigation season will be brisk. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels, with 


comparisons: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Ame. 18-08 22. csccccsvcese 120,702 72 
Previous week .........+++ 121,126 73 
WOE GD coccccrsccesvcss 151,925 90 
Two years ago ..........- 156,550 94 


NOTES 


T. S. Banks is home after an automo- 
bile tour through central New York. 

George E. Pierce, Buffalo grain man, 
is back at his desk after an operation 
for appendicitis. 

F. A. Dirnberger, secretary Buffalo 
Flour Club, has returned from a vacation 
trip to northern Ontario. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. have moved their 
offices to the Corn Exchange floor, where 
they continue their wire and other service. 

Buffalo grain and elevator men were 
guests of J. J. Rammacher, of the East- 
ern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., at an 
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bus; exports, 224,000; stock, 935,798. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.02@1.04; No. 3, 99c 
ducers’ Supply Co., has been elected a @$1.01; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 96 
member of the Buffalo Flour Club. @97c. Mixed, 3c under red winter. 

Howard Adams, president Porterville- CORN 
Aurora Milling Co., recently visited Buf- Demand for local car lots of corn was 
falo friends on the Corn Exchange. /only moderate, but the market was firm 

John Cormack, general superintendent / under scarcity. Export deliveries were 

f mills for the Washburn-Crosby Co., is/ nominal in the absence of spot offerings. 
spending a week at the company’s Buf-/ Receipts, 10,443 bus; stock, 5,856. Quo- 
falo mill. tations: car lots for local trade, No. 2 

L. W. Knapp, who has operated a bak- Yellow $1.05@1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.04 
ery in Wolcott, N. Y., for more than 25 @I1.05. 
years, retired from business Aug. 18, 
closing his plant. 

The steamer Pentland struck the pier 
of the Maple Leaf mills, Port Colborne, 
but her skipper got her to shallow water 
before she sank. 





outing held at his summer home on Lotus 
Bay. 
M. Donner, of the Traders’ & Pro- 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The corn products market was firm 
under small supplies, but demand was 
only moderate. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.24; yellow and 


N. M. Backley is now travelling for — table meal, fancy, $2.24; pearl 
Henry Veatch, eastern representative of ominy and grits, $2.20. 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., in New York OATS 
and New England territory. The oats market advanced 14¢ under 
Damaged feed and grain stocks of the light offerings, but trade was quiet. Re- 
Salamanca Milling Co., the plant of which _ceipts, 35,218 bus; stock, 391,260. Quo- 
was burned, are being sold for fertilizer, tations: No. 2 white, 50%,@5lc; No. 3 
preparatory to the reconstruction of the white, 491,@50c. 


plant. 
Joseph T. Mayer, proprietor Twentieth : rarer 
Century Baking Co., 708 Fillmore Ave- Trade in oatmeal is slow and the mar- 
nue, Buffalo, has filed a voluntary bank- ket is unchanged. Offerings are moderate 
ruptcy petition, listing assets of $6,237 but ample. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
and liabilities of $13,256. 100-Ib sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
At the meeting of the Buffalo Flour dried, per two 90-Ib sacks, $5.60; patent 
g . cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl 


Club, on Aug. 16, A. Bickel, Buffalo man- F % 
ager for the Fleischmann Co., explained a in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, coarse 


the no-dough-time process of bread mak- 
ing. Sample loaves were submitted. 

A bread war is reported in Fulton, 
N. Y. The General Baking Co. sent cou- 
pon distributors into the community, 
using this method of introducing its prod- 
uct, and local bakers have retaliated by 
selling at 8c a loaf. 

Edward Buell Woodruff died in the 
Buffalo General Hospital after an illness 
of six months. He formerly operated a 
mill in Livingston County and was promi- 
nent in political circles. The widow, three 
daughters and one son survive. He was 
64 years old. 

Donald Woodward, Caledonia, experi- 
enced a $75,000 loss in a fire which de- 
stroyed his grain warehouse, and Fred 
Popenhusen, Farmington, lost grain val- 
ued at $15,000. There have been a num- 
ber of fires in which smaller losses were 
experienced. 

C. J. Napier, for the past 18 years con- 
nected with the local offices of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Stanard Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis, and. will maintain an office in 
Buffalo, calling upon the trade which he 
has handled for so many years. Mr. 
Napier has received many expressions of 
good wishes from his friends in the flour 
trade. 


NOTES 

James T. Kernan, secretary of the 
Maritime Exchange, has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation at Atlantic City. 

L. R. Thompson, assistant director of 
the department of wharves, docks and 
ferries, is likely to represent this city 
at the next convention of the American 
Association of Port Authorities, to be 
held in New Orleans, Dec. 10-12. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were F. C. Meyer, sales manager Me- 
nomonie (Wis.) Milling Co, H. F. 
Marsh, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, A. M. Connor, sales manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and R. 
Fairles, grain merchant, Lucan, Ont. 

The embargo placed by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway Co. on bulk 
grain consigned to Philadelphia for ex- 
port or to the Port Richmond elevator 
has been further modified to permit oats 
to come forward. This removes entire- 
ly the embargo on the Port Richmond 
elevator. 

On Aug. 14 the Rotary Club of Cam- 
den, N. J., made a trip around the har- 
bor from Port Richmond to League 
Island on boats. All were surprised at 
the shipping facilities of their port, and 
H. Raymond Staley, of the department 
of public safety, who has charge of 
Camden’s waterfront, was especially in- 
terested in the management and pros- 
pects of developing more shipping. 


SamuEt S. Danrets. 


P. D. Faunestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits early in the week ending 
Aug. 18 were advanced about 25c bbl, 
but the rise checked business and the 
volume of transactions was limited. The 
irregularity of the wheat market caused 
a feeling of uncertainty on the part of 
jobbers and bakers, and they were dis- 
inclined to follow the enhanced views of 
manufacturers. Rye flour was un- 
changed, and the moderate offerings 
were fully ample for trade requirements. 

Receipts amounted to 13.052,624 lbs in 
sacks. , Exports, 5,500 sacks to Dublin 
and 2,880 to Constantinople. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.25@5.50; rye flour, $4 
@4.25. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firm and more active in the 
week ending Aug. 18. Contrary to cus- 
tom, the product ignored wheat, paddled 
its own canoe and was refreshingly in- 
dependent. Possibly as a result of this, 
some large sales were made of springs, 
notably new crop stock for fall shipment, 
buyers’ option, on private terms but at 
prices within the range of quotations. 
Hard winters were also in good shape, 
but the trade was better fixed on these 
than the northwestern product, and gave 
them less attention. owever, some fine 
flours are coming out of the Southwest, 
particularly from Oklahoma, which are 
going to be a factor in the situation so 
long as they can be had at their present 
discount. 

Soft winters, while firm, were compara- 
tively quiet, but only because the buyers 
and mills have bought and sold them- 
selves to a standstill. When near-by 
— > from — quality wheat, 
SOrt t down to $3.90@4, bulk, local buyers 
$31.50@32; standard middlings, $34@35; pen stuffed themselves. "However, the 
flour middlings, $39@40; red dog, $41 whole country has been so fed up on big 
@42. wheat receipts and no exports that the 

WHEAT time must surely be ripe for stampeding 

The market advanced Ic early in the the shorts. 
current week, but subsequently declined City mills ran light and reported trade 
2c and closed dull. Receipts, 673,255 less active, domestic and export. They 


OATMEAL 


The millfeed market was firm and 
higher under light offerings and a better 
demand. Inquiry was chiefly for bran. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, 


advanced old spring b pana 40c bbl, and 
new winter patent and straight lic; feeds 
unchanged. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6.15, straight $5.40@5.65; soft 
winter short patent $5@5.25, straight 
(near-by) $4.25@4.50; rye flour, white 
$3.90@4.15, dark $3.40@3.65. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.55; win- 
ter patent, $5.85; winter straight, $5.35. 

oe for the week ending Aug. 18, 
33,868 bbls; exports, 18,200. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was higher and in better de- 
mand on brans, but unchanged and quiet 
as to heavy stock. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30@31; soft 
winter bran, $31@32; standard middlings, 
$33@33.50; flour middlings, $37@38; red 
~ | $40@41; city mills’ middlings, $32.50 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter, garlicky, closed on 
Aug. 18 at 74c under No. 2 red winter, 
as against 714c under the previous week 
and 8%4c under last year. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.0714; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.00%4; new south- 
ern by boats on grade, No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, 9914, No. 3 95%c, No. 4 
9114c, No. 5 8814¢c; range of new southern 
for week 83c@$1.005%, last year 5ic@ 
$1.124,. 

Of the 579,055 bus wheat received !ere 
during the week ending Aug. 18, 577,282 
went to export elevators. conte were 
331,347 bus. Stocks were 1,347,588 lus, 
1,269,807 domestic and 77,781 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Aug. 18 were 816,095 bus, 
against 656,763 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 121,743 bus, against 82,186 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


. Closing prices for corn: domestic No, 2 
yellow, track, $1.04@1.05; range of south- 
ern for week ending Aug. 18, no sales or 
et last year, 70@76c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, Receipts, 12,707 bus; 
stock, 26,121. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Aug. 18, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 685,074. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52@521%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 51@5li4c. Receipts, 5,996 bus; stock, 
51,150. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2 western, 
spot, 7434,c; No. 2, spot, 7534c. Receipts, 
7,855 bus; stock, 135,522. 


FLOUR CLUB’S MEETING 


The Baltimore Flour Club held _ its 
monthly meeting on Aug. 11, while a 

est of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears, at 
“Condamere,” their country place on the 
Chesapeake. Walter A. Frey, vice presi- 
dent, occupied the chair in the absence 
of President Myers. The following new 
members were elected: Rufus E. McCosh, 
millers’ agent, Robert D. Sinton, of Sin- 
ton Bros. & Co., grain and flour commis- 
sion, and Joseph Deponsi, Baltimore 
representative of the Southwestern Mill- 
er. The special committee appointe: to 
draft resolutions on the death of Charles 
C. Macgill, who died June 26, 1923, sub- 
mitted the following, which was unini- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, The members of the Bulti- 
more Flour Club have learned with cep 
sorrow that their friend and feliow- 
member, Charles C. Macgill, has been 
called to the Great Beyond; and, 

“Whereas, His span of life was filed 
with deeds of kindness, fairness, and ‘\is- 
tinctive qualities that time or death can- 
not efface; and, 

“Whereas, He occupied positions of 
trust and responsibility in the commer- 
cial life of our city for years, in al! of 
which he showed ability, energy and hon- 
esty of purpose; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Baltimore Flour 
Club, that in the passing of Charles C. 
Macgill the milling interests, the grain 
trade, and the community at large have 
lost one of their most useful membcrs, 
and this club a co-laborer whose business 
counsel, genial nature and dauntless cour- 
age have been an inspiration to us «ll; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of this 
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club, and sent to the family of our de- 
ceased member, with an expression of our 
profound sympathy in their hour of 
grief.” 

NOTES 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Shaw, widow of the 
late Gillis J. Shaw, who for many years 
was identified with the flour trade of this 
city, died suddenly on Aug. 13. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
$1.10; rye, 85c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Wagner-Correll, Inc., Baltimore, with 
$50,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
manufacture bakery products generally, 
has been incorporated by Robert A. —s 
ner, Harvey R. Correll and Eugene F. 
Wagner. 

The milk dealers of Baltimore, after 
recently reducing the price of milk lc 
quart, have advanced it 2c, effective Aug. 
16, due to the late hot, dry weather. The 
state’s attorney is watching the situation, 
and will act in the matter if he finds any 
illegal combination to fix or regulate 
prices. 

Glenn O, Garber, president Garber 
Baking Co. Frederick, Md., and vice 
president Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was on ’change here Aug. 13. He 
said he was bearish on wheat, because of 
the heavy receipts and small exports, and 
expressed the hope that the new crop 
flour, spring and hard winter, would be 
better than the old crop product. 

Recent visitors to this market were J. 
M. Dempster, representing Marshall 
Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis; H. F. 
Marsh, sales manager New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; J. A. Walter, 
president J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 
Buffalo; Mr. Kauffman, sales manager 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; 
Aibert Angell, Jr., manager, and T. P. 
Kelly, New York representative, poultry 
feeds department Rosenbaum _ Bros., 
grain, Chicago, and Clarence M. Stickell, 
of D, A. Stickell & Sons, millers, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

The court has ratified the resale of the 
property of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Co. at public auction on July 9 by the 
trustees in bankruptcy, the leasehold 
property or buildings and land fing to 
Morris Schapiro, president C, A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., for $150,500,-and the 
machinery and office furniture to I. Hen- 
derson for $27,500, aggregating $178,000, 
or $40,500 more than was bid at the first 
sale. Mr. Schapiro will hold his purchase 
as an investment, while the Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., of New York, is pre- 
paring to dispose of the equipment. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Flour buyers here appear to place very 
little reliance on the various stories about 
the size and condition of the new wheat 
crop. While the market was at the low 
ebb and a corresponding low range of 
flour prices quoted, a fairly good busi- 
ness was reported in all grades, but little 
business is now passing and the few sales 
made during the week ending Aug. 18 
were generally at concessions from open 
prices. 

Millers’ representatives report that the 
market is as quiet as at any time during 
the year. Unfavorable crop news has 
had little effect, as buyers feel sure that 
most of these reports are exaggerated. 

The flour trade in Boston and New 
England is apparently still of the opinion 
that conservative buying is the proper 
thing to do. 

Spring wheat millers, while openly firm, 
are still cutting prices to a considerable 
extent if there is any prospect of doing 
business with an old customer or securing 
a new one. This despite the fact that 
prices have been advanced 10@15c bbl on 
both spring and hard winter wheat pat- 
ents. Even this inducement has not re- 
sulted in the increased demand that was 
expected, and every mill agent is finding 
fault with the small business possible to 
secure. 

Soft winter wheat flours are fairly firm 
and meeting with a moderate demand, 
compared with spring and hard winter 
brands. 

MILLFEED 


There has been a sharp advance in 
spring and winter bran, with light offer- 
ings for transit or prompt shipment. 
Quotations are $2@2.50 ton higher than 
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a week a Other feeds in moderate de- 
mand, with market firm. Spring bran, 
transit shipment, lake and rail, $32.50@ 
$2.75; winter bran, $82.50@33; middlings, 
$33.50@38.50; mixed feed, $82.50@36.50; 
red dog, $41.50; gluten feed, $47.90; glu- 
ten meal, $56.05; hominy feed, $39; stock 
feed, $39; oat hulls, reground, $19; cot- 
tonseed meal, $44@55; linseed meal, $47, 
—all in 100’s. 

The demand for corn meal is slow, but 
the market holds steady. Granulated yel- 
low is quoted at $2.30, bolted yellow 
$2.25, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.10, all in 100-Ib sacks. There is a dull 
market for oatmeal, with prices un- 
changed at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut 
and ground. Best grades of rye flour are 
firmly held, but some of the mills are 
cutting prices. White patent is quoted at 
$4@4.25 bbl. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Aug. 18, with compari- 
sons: 

--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


25,885 ...02 seeee 
41,075 519,016 58,459 
68 


Flour, bbls.... 25,950 
Wheat, bus...170,100 


Corn, bus..... 1,200 1,430 BOOS . saves 
Oats, bus..... 89,050 101,735 55,885 446,050 
Be. WE caste sesec 1,160 26,263 1,104 
TRAFIOV, DUB... coces cesse cevve 470 
Millfeed, tons. 115 we -athet ehans 
Corn meal, bbis aye ae) ssaee  wehse 
Oatmeal, cases. COP Baie” asees = cweee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ene Seer eee ee 
NOTES 


G. F, Ewe, vice president and general 
manager the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor to this 
market. 


The Downey Flake Products Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., was formed re- 
cently with $15,000 capital, to deal in a 
wholesale way in flour, bread, biscuits, 
etc. 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 18: to Liverpool, 192,873 
bus wheat; to Manchester, 119,097 bus 
wheat, 41,409 bus oats; to Cardiff, Eng., 
112,000 bus wheat. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Flour conditions showed some improve- 
ment for the week ending Aug. 18. Some 
mills report a fair volume of sales, most 
of them for delivery within 60 days. 
There has been some inquiry for new 
spring patents, but mills generally have 
held off until the crop situation showed 
some signs of clarifying. However, a few 
sales of new crop patents have been 
made, October delivery, with prices prac- 
tically identical with the old crop range. 

Shipping directions have come in rather 
freely, for reasons not quite clear. At 
any rate, they are responsible for a 
marked increase in production, with the 
output of spring wheat flour the largest 
since early in April. 

The trade apparently cannot get rid of 
the idea that flour prices, low as they 
have been, must go still lower. In this 
some western mills operating here are 
apparently accessories before the fact. 
As an immediate effect, some ridiculously 


low prices have been offered by jobbers. 
Not being in a position to sell flour below 
cost, such business was promptly de- 


clined. Following wheat, prices have 
tightened materially, with some mills 25 
@35c higher on patents and little to offer 
in clears, which are sold away ahead in 
most cases. 

Spring wheat flour prices: patents, 
$7.15@7.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7; bakers patent, $7@7.05, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; straights, 
$6.50@6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $3.75@4, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a good inquiry for soft 
wheat flours, including winter straights, 
and some mills are quite closely sold up 
for 60 days. There is plenty of business 
offered on the basis of $1 wheat, but 
there appears to be only a limited quan- 
tity to be had at that price. Bought 
through shippers the wheat costs $1.10@ 
1.12 bu, laid down. Mills have been 
forced’ to advance prices slightly, and 
best brands winter straights are now of- 
fered at $5.30@5.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $5.25. Inquiry among 
small country mills indicates that. many 
of them are about down to a grist mill 
basis, 

Mills have advanced prices 10c on en- 


tire wheat flour in response to the ad- 
vance in wheat, and it is now offered at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton, with shipments practically all in 
mixed cars. Graham flour a shade higher 
at $5.10@5.15, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton, with all shipments in less than car 
lots. 

Mills are sold ahead on rye flour and, 
unable to buy western grain at the mar- 
ket, are going slow on bookings. They 
are buying some new rye locally; it is 
of excellent quality, but quantities are 
limited. Best brands light rye flour a 
little higher at $4.25@4.35 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, with about every- 
thing moving in mixed cars. Nothing 
doing in western rye flour. 

Millfeed is again in big demand. Mills 
are much behind on orders, with some of 
them out of the market. Dairymen and 
farmers generally are buying more than 
usual, as pastures are in the poorest con- 
dition for years. The weather reports 
here indicate the lightest rainfall in July 
for 20 years. Under these conditions, 
millfeed has advanced $1@3. Prices: 
spring bran, $29.50@33 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $32; winter bran, $31 
@32, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, standard $33.50, flour $38@39.50, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, stand- 
ard, $36; winter middlings, $34, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed closely sold up 
at $31@32, sacked, mostly local. 

Western feed in better demand. Ground 
oats firm at $35 ton and corn meal at 
$39, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, practically out of the mar- 
ket until weather becomes cooler. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Aug. 18-18 .ncrrcccccvccees 8,500 46 
Previous week .......++++. 5,300 29 


Of the current week’s total, 6,500 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 
400 rye. 

NOTES 

The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. 
closed down its A mill for three days to 
put in a new rope drive in connection 
with one of its waterwheels. 

L. W. Knapp, who for the past 25 years 
has conducted a bakery in Wolcott, has 
decided to retire from the baking busi- 
ness and give his entire attention to other 
matters. T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 

Timidity marked the flour market here 
for the week ending Aug. 18. Buyers 
generally named prices 10@20c bbl be- 
low those asked by mills. The only book- 
ings made were small and for prompt 
deliveries. A feature that occasioned 
some stir was the offer of spring wheat 
flour by a well-known mill for delivery 
as far ahead as May, 1924, at $5.90, cot- 
ton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

The rye flour situation has undergone 
no change, and some white was offered 
during the week on a millfeed price basis, 
$4, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Soft winter wheat mills report some 
good contracts booked for new crop 
flour. 

Entire wheat flour is in light demand, 
with prices firm. Graham flour is about 
on the same basis. Quotations spring 
wheat $6.25@7 and hard winter $5.50@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.25@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

There was an active demand for mill- 
feed, and prices were higher than at the 
close of the preceding week. Standard 
middlings, $33@34 ton; flour middlings, 
$37@38; red dog, $38.50@39.50; spring 
wheat bran, $830@31; winter wheat bran, 
$29@30; linseed meal, $54@55; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@24 per 
cent $54, 24@25 per cent, $53. 


NEW FLOUR AND FEED MILL 


The new flour and feed mill of the 
J. E. Pritts Flour & Feed Mill Co., 
Scottdale, Pa., rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, will be one of the largest and most 
complete of its kind in western Penn- 
sylvania. It will be five stories high and 
will have about an acre of floor space 
for the storage of grain, while the eleva- 
tor capacity will be 40,000 bus. A new 
operating engine and crusher are being 
installed, the only ones of their kind in 
that section. The large hopper scale 





-employed 


813 


will have a capacity of 30,000 lbs, and 
a platform scale will weigh and sack 
six to ten sacks of feed per minute. 


NOTES 


The Royal Baking Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., is installing a steam oven. 

The People’s Baking Co., Bates Street, 
Pittsburgh, is installing a steam oven. 

The Henry & Warman Bakery Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va., will erect a larger 
bakery. 

The Macedonian Baking Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has completed work on a 
new bakery. 

The Patton (Pa.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co. has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital. A. Dietrick is treasurer. 


E. J. Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., 
Pittsburgh baker, has returned from a 
trip to Niagara Falls and Toronto with 
his family. 

W. P. Jacobus, president Jacobus 
Baking Co., New Kensington, Pa., will 
become a candidate for school director 
of the borough. 

The International Baking Co., South 
Brownsville, Pa., is extensively advertis- 
ing its two new loaves of bread, Fairy 
and Harvest Cream. 

A. E, Poad, manager of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. branch at Johnstown, Pa., is 
spending his vacation with Mrs. Poad 
and four children in Wisconsin. 

J. M. Spriggs’s Sons, Washington, Pa., 
distributors of Aunt Jemima flour, are 
advertising and emphasizing the fact 
that “Bread is the cheapest food you can 
buy.” 

Robert R. Gerhart, of George W. Ger- 
hart & Son, dealers in general merchan- 
dise, flour, etc., at Robesonia, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Robesonia 
State Bank. 

Application will be made for a Penn- 
sylvania charter for the Spring Mont 
Mills, Inc., by W. Morris Deisher, W. 
Stewart Wray and L, A. Schrack, all of 
Reading, Pa. 

The new flour mill of R. S. Altman, 
Irwin, Pa., on the site of the one which 
burned last spring has been placed in 
operation. The plant represents an in- 
vestment of $12,000. 

D. W. Holmes, of the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., and A. M. 
Conners, of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., were recent callers on the 
trade in this district. 

The Triangle market, Uniontown, Pa., 
conducted by Z. S. Francis, Adam N. 
Tesh and Charles B. Danley as wholesale 
and retail dealers in groceries and flour, 
will apply for a Pennsylvania charter. 

The annual outing of the employees 
of Kolb’s bakery, Reading, Pa., was held 
at Berkley, with more than 100 in at- 
tendance. E. C. Jones, general man- 
ager, assisted by a committee, had charge 
of the affair. 


Theodore Troup, one of the oldest gro- 
cers and flour dealers of Reading, Pa., 
died at his home in that city on Aug. 13, 
aged 87. For 35 years he conducted a 
large retail business, retiring some time 
ago. A son, Howard J. Troup, will con- 
tinue the business. Larus. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERIES 


An act of the New Jersey legislature 
which becomes effective Dec. 31, 1924, 
and which has been approved by the 
governor, provides that “In order to 
protect the health and morals of females 
in manufacturing establish- 
ments, bakeries and laundries by provid- 
ing an adequate period of rest at night, 
no female shall be employed or permit- 
ted to work” in such places “in this 
state before 6 o’clock in the morning or 
after 10 o’clock in the evening of any 
day; provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall apply to canneries engaged 
in packing a perishable product, such as 
fruit or vegetables.” 

It should be gratifying to reflect that 
the New Jersey legislature has infer- 
entially determined that the peril of 
night work by women is not so great but 
that enforcement of the law may be 
postponed for nearly two years, and in- 
teresting to know that where feminine 
health and morals come in conflict with 
spoiling tomatoes and peaches, the to- 
matoes and peaches must be given the 
right of way. A. L. H. Srazer. 
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It is quite pleasant to come upon a 
time when millers are not complaining, 
and when sales have been made, or are 
being made, in reasonable volume and at 
fair margins. This characterization ap- 
plies to the business of soft wheat mill- 
ing in this section during the first half of 
August, as it finds reflection and expres- 
sion at Toledo, and is not far from the 
truth. Some export business has been 
done, but it has been rather intermittent 
and has not reached the volume of a 
year ago this time. 

Developments have tended to confirm 
an earlier forecast and diagnosis made in 
this column just before the coming of 
the new crop,—that stocks of soft wheat 
flour had been permitted to run close to 
the point of exhaustion, and that the price 
situation was comparatively well liqui- 
dated, both as to wheat, flour and feed. 
While feed had not gone as low as the 
previous year, there was doubt as to its 
doing so, and this feeling seems now to 
have been justified. 

Millers have been kept busy, and have 
had no time to grumble. Best of all, 
they seem to have profited by their ex- 
perience of last year, and the price level 
has been more satisfactory and competi- 
tion more rational. When this is said, 
soft wheat milling is in mind, as possibly 
the description might not apply to hard 
wheat flour. 

In the case of western mills, there seems 
to have been plenty of competition, a 
wide range in prices, and at the begin- 
ning of the crop, when everybody was 
bearish, prices were made by some of 
them sufficiently below the then current 
price of wheat to suggest the thought 
that short sales were being made. Wheth- 
er warranted or not, there is a strong 
suspicion of such sales in this territory. 

Except for short sellers, the subsequent 
advance in wheat and the firmness in feed 
have had a very wholesome effect. It 
has meant that early purchases have not 
shown a loss, and this has increased con- 
fidence and good feeling in the trade. 
Sentiment has become more confident and 
optimistic, and in many quarters the opin- 
ion has been expressed that the lowest 
prices on the crop have already been seen. 

Many millers have been free buyers of 
wheat, and have accumulated liberal sup- 
plies during the movement following har- 
vest. Some of them have not hesitated 
to fill their bins to capacity. The early 
movement was of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity in many localities, and the wheat 
could not help making splendid flour. 
Later, lower grades began to come out 
and some moist and smutty wheat. 

Compared with other years, bids of 
exporters have not caused anything like 
the usual trouble, and have not forced 
millers to increase their bids to a point 
higher than justified by what the flour 
could be sold for. Some say the country 
is virtually on a domestic basis, with ex- 
port wheat sales cutting no figure, and 
the domestic business big enough tempo- 
rarily to make good milling. Just how 
long this condition will prevail is not 
known, but, at the moment, the outlook 
is promising and encouraging. 

One hears a good deal about Kansas 
flours and Kansas prices, in which there 
has been a wide range. New crop flour 
from Kansas has been sold below $5 bbl, 
but has now advanced where the best 
brands are held around $6.25@6.50, jute, 
with some good flour still available as 
low as $5.50. Corresponding grades of 
spring wheat flour from the Northwest 
are 75c@$l1 bbl more. 


Feed, particularly bran, is in good de- 
mand, and finds a ready sale, with prices 
firm and advancing. One large feed job- 
ber said that he had wired many mills, 
but it was a hard job to locate and buy 
any feed. One Toledo miller advanced 
his price of bran $1.50 ton on Aug. 17, 
and had no trouble in making sales. The 
feed situation seems strong, with no in- 
dications of weakening. 

According to report by Frank H. Tan- 
ner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, under date of Aug. 14, 67 mills 
were paying a range of 85c@$1 bu for 
wagon wheat at mill door. Toledo millers 
were bidding 97c for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, on Aug. 17. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted at $5.20@5.25 bbl, local springs 
$6.20@6.35, local hard winters $5.60, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted at $26.25@27 ton, mixed 
feed $28.85, and middlings $30.75@31.50, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 

bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
BM, BOER a cccevcvssaceee 44,400 92% 
Previous Week .....ccc.cee 42,200 88 
Year ago ..... ‘?wAieesvaeees 47,800 99% 
TWO YOOFS ABO ...cccscsecs 40,100 83% 
Three years ago .........6. 21,700 45 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Per ct. 
Aug. 12-18 .... 28 182,210 92,191 69% 
Previous week. 19 125,010 98,014 78 
ZORP GOO .<ceove 19 103,260 78,801 76 
Two years ago. 20 118,710 83,982 70 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments, for the week 
ending Aug. 18, with comparisons: 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 682,900 204,000 88,152 8,050 
Corn, bus.... 57,500 21,250 14,172 1,430 
Oats, bus.... 205,000 110,700 48,500 15,850 


OHIO STATE PURCHASES 

On Aug. 9 the state purchasing agent 
bought 13 cars of flour, 11 of soft winter 
and two hard wheat, all from Ohio mills. 
The institutions for which purchases were 
made and the prices paid were as follows: 
Massillon State Hospital, two cars, $4.33 
bbl; Lima Hospital for Insane, two cars, 
$4.29; Dayton State Hospital, one car, 
$4.35; Ohio State Reformatory, two cars, 
$4.29; Cleveland State Hospital, two 
cars, $4.33; Lancaster Boys’ Industrial, 
two cars, $4.35; Central Warehouse, Co- 
lumbus, two cars, $4.65 (hard winter). 

There were 37 bidders from mills rang- 
ing in capacity from 50 to 2,000 bbls daily. 
The number of inmates at the different 
institutions totals 24,894, representing an 
annual consumption of approximately 
30,000 bbls flour. 

NOTES 

The Eureka Milling & Supply Co., 
Sycamore, Ohio, has joined the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association. 

I. H. Heller, formerly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now a. Rosenbaum 
Bros., Chicago, on feed in Michigan. 

Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has spent several days at 
Wequetonsing, Mich., a summer resort. 

Russell Heschel, Lynesville (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co., manufacturer of buckwheat flour, 
recently was in Cleveland calling on the 
trade. 

A. B, Hewson, formerly representing 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, at different times in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, is now with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 


City, in Texas, with headquarters at Dal- 
las. 


J. E. Brock, formerly with J. T. Mc- 
Intosh & Co., brokers, Columbus, Ohio, is 
now representing the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, as direct representa- 
tive in southern Ohio. 

Edward Rich, connected with the 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, has been 
spending his vacation in Cleveland, where 
he was formerly employed as a chemist 
by the Fairchild Milling Co. 

W. H. Rowe, formerly connected with 
J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now representing the Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co. in Cleveland and northern Ohio. 

George N. Collins, formerly with the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in southern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, is now connected with a local auto- 
mobile concern at Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. L. Peters, manager Mid-West Mill- 
ing Co., Abilene, Kansas, E. B. Hackney, 
secretary Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, and J. C, Regier, Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., were in Toledo 
recently. 

C. H. Hitch, formerly representing the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
connected with the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, representing 
that firm in the South. 

W. H. Herrnstein, who has been con- 
nected with the Snyder Milling Co., Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, since its organization, and 
prior to that with its predecessor, the 
Standard Cereal Co., has resigned, and is 
now in charge of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chillicothe. 

According to a report made by C. B. 
Riley, secretary Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association and Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, there is considerable wheat seriously 
damaged by must, sprouting or garlic, or 
unusually damp, and shippers and re- 
ceivers should be watchful, as the dis- 
counts on such wheat are likely to widen 
as increasing quantities reach the mar- 
kets and mills. 

G. M. Wheeler, Jr., Toledo, Ohio, who 
has represented the D, W. Cass Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the bakery trade, died sud- 
denly at his home, Aug. 15, aged 43. He 
was an old flour salesman, having been 
connected formerly with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. when it had a branch office 
at Toledo. He was highly regarded in 
the trade for his character and ability. 
He is survived by his wife and four chil- 


dren. The funeral was in charge of the 
Elks. 
EVANSVILLE 
Evansvitte, Inv.—Millers report an 


increasing business during the week end- 
ing Aug. 18, giving leeway for steady 
running for some time, There has been 
considerable demand for export, but 
prices offered have not been attractive. 
Domestic demand has been for all 
grades. 

Flour quotations for the week ending 
Aug. 18, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patents, $6.20@6.25; 
first patents, $5.25@5.80; straights, 
$5.40; Kansas, $6.50; clears in jutes, 
firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.50@4. 

Millfeed remains in good demand, with 
prices almost stationary. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $25 ton; mixed feed, $26@27; 
shorts, $29@S31. 

Millers are paying 95c bu for local 
wheat at mills and 92c at stations. Re- 
ceipts at mills are increasing. 


NOTES 


W. J. Wallace, of the Wallace Mill- 
ing Co., Huntingburg, Ind., was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

Spring wheat condition in Indiana is 
reported to be 82 per cent, with a pos- 
sible production of 79,000 bus, against 
44,000 harvested last year. 

Rye threshing to date shows an aver- 
age of 14 bus per acre, with a possible 
production of 4,004,000 bus, against 
3,816,000 last year. The quality of the 
crop is high. 

The Indiana crop report issued Aug. 
10 states that corn condition on that 
date was 88 per cent, indicating a pro- 
duction of 192,712,000 bus, or 13,923,000 
over the July estimate. With the excep- 
tion of a few localities in the southern 
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part of the state, ideal conditions have 
prevailed, 


The average winter wheat yield in Ip- 
diana is reported to be 16.5 bus per acre 
so far reported. Bad weather has re- 
tarded threshing in the northern part of 
the state. If the average holds good 
in the fields yet awaiting the thresher, 
the yield will reach 34,452,000 bus, 
against 29,754,000 bus harvested last 
year. The grain is of high grade. 


W.. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is fair to good, and prices 
are steady to some stronger. Mills are 
offering freely, and buyers are making 
a few contracts for 30, 60 and 90 davs at 
around $5.90@6 for standard patents, 
Stocks are comparatively light, but suf- 
ficient to meet present needs. Many 
merchants and jobbers look for better 
demand this fall on account of present 
prices for cotton and the prospect; for 
a moderately good crop in many sec- 
tions. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in regular 
channels, with only a small weekly vol- 
ume. Trade is only fair, and stocks are 
sufficient to meet demand. A few mer- 
chants are placing orders for forward 
deliveries. 

Cottonseed meal is in fair deniand, 
Prices are quoted on new crop meal, but 
little of this is available in this market. 

There is light demand for hominy 
feed, although prices are somewhat high- 
er and steady. 

Hay receipts are light to small. De- 
mand is regular, but volume is moderate, 


J. Hope Ticnenr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour milling improved in the district 
controlled by Indianapolis during the 
week of Aug. 12-18 with an increase in 
output of more than 2,000 bbls.  Busi- 
ness in a general way was more condu- 
cive to optimism than that of the week 
previous. Wheat feeds became the cen- 
ter of a buying movement that spread to 
the general market. In this light mill- 
ers have expressed the opinion that the 
day of low feed prices in this district 
has passed. There is every indication of 
an active trade in this line for the com- 
ing season, and an upward revision of 
prices was made by some millers. 

Flour in a general way is showing con- 
siderable more life than in the previous 
week, although actual sales are little 
above the average. Inquiries from the 
East are more indicative of anxiety to 
develop business with midwestern mill- 
ers. Some fair-sized orders were milled 
and shipped eastward during the week. 
Although some mills on a 24-hour shift 
during the early days of milling on the 
new wheat crop have dropped to a 12- 
hour shift and expect this to continue, 
they are fairly busy on orders booked 
early in the season. The milling to take 
care of current trade would not hold 
mills at near the present level. Local 
bakers are buying in fair quantities, but 
the business trom this source is not what 
it should be. 

One miller is quoting soft winter wheat 
patents at $5@6, hard winter at $5.50@ 
6.25, and spring wheat patents at S6@ 
6.75. 

Demand for wheat feeds sprang up 
unexpectedly, according to millers, and 
indicates a shortage. Mills have been 
running at below the average rate for 
this time of year, and perhaps this is a 
factor. The output has not been equal 
to the need, and stocks in hands of re- 
tailers and consumers have run low. An 
increase of $1.50 ton in carload lots was 
made by millers. The buying for the 
week ending Aug. 18, millers say, indi- 
cates that the season is fast approach- 
ing when buyers and users of feeds will 
be called on to lay in heavy supplies. 

One miller is quoting bran at $26¢ 27, 
mixed feeds at $26.50@929.50, and mid- 
dlings at $30.50@32.50; another is quot- 
ing mixed feeds at $31 bulk, $33 sacked, 
and shorts at $35 bulk and $37 sacked. 
Mixed is quoted at $29 in carload lots 

Rains have spoiled considerable wheat 
in transit to local mills, and caused <e- 
lay in deliveries in less than carloads. 
Deliveries have been hardly more than 
milled for current business, but fair 
weather has opened again and farmers 
will again start hauling to elevators 
and mills. Shipments through the In- 
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dianapolis Board of Trade have not 
been above normal. The wagon price has 
increased 2c bu to 89c. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b.» 414%¢ to New York, Aug. 18: 
wheat, No. 2 -hard 92@93c, No. 2 red 
911, @98c; corn, No. 2 white 81@821,c, 
No. 3 white 801,@82c, No. 2 yellow 82 
@83¥,c, No. 3 yellow 814%,@83c, No. 2 
mixed 81@82c, No. 3 mixed 801,@811,c; 
oats, No. 2 .white 36@37c, No. 3 white 
35@35%,c. At the wagon markets, corn 
is bringing 88@93c, and oats 438@47c. 

Inspections of grain, Aug. 18: wheat, 
No. 2 red 16 cars, No. 3 red 37, No. 4 red 
9, No. 5 red 5, No. 2 hard 1, No. 3 hard 
1, No. 3 mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1, sample 
6; corn, No. 2 white 6 cars, No, 3 white 
3, No. 2 yellow 2, No. 2 mixed 2; oats, 
No, 2-white 9 cars, No. 3 white 28, No. 
4 white 18, sample white 2; rye, No. 2 
1 ear, No. 3 1. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
with ‘comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week end- 
ed Aug. 18: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Aug. 18-18 cisceissstiessons 10,486 46 
Previous WOOK ...scccocese 8,448 37 
ye GMO «is undstus ove eers 10,340 45 
Years GHO .icsoccccess 9,063 40 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
Inspections of grain, in bushels, for 
the week ending Aug. 18, with compari- 


In Out 
Wheat ..cscsnvedecswesann 524,000 35,000 
Corn .0000sd0deae bene hans 318,000 64,000 
oO 456,000 52,000 
RYyC ..icccnuueeceaeine oan SESCO ote 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Stocks in store, for the week ending 
Aug. 18, with comparisons: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
23.. 792,300 189,000 48,000 asec 
22.. 535,280 232,430 514,900 2,000 
21.. 142,760 331,410 313,920 930 


Aug. 18, 1 
Aug. 19, 1§ 
Aug. 20, 1 

NOTES 


Walter Krome has opened the Krome 
wholesale bakery at 1403 Madison Ave- 
nue. 

The Goshen Milling Co., capitalized at 
$50,000 preferred and 2,500 shares com- 
mon no par, has been incorporated at 
Goshen to do a general milling business. 
Directors are F. E. C., E. W. and H. A. 
Hawks, and H. H. and Calista H. Gort- 
ner. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NORFOLK 


Norrotk, Va.—The activity in the local 
flour market recently has been largely 
for new crop bookings, as none of the 
new wheat flour has yet reached this 
market. Stock on spot is getting scarce 
and held at 50@75c above new wheat 
quotations. For September and October 
delivery top winter patents are quoted at 
$5.40@5.60, standard patents $4.95@5.25, 
Straights $4.50@4.65, and Kansas patents 
$5.80@6.25; northwestern springs, fancy 
family grades $6.75@7, bakers patents 
$6.25@6.40, Spring flours were all ad- 
vanced to conform to the higher market. 

Feed is moving in only very limited 
quantities, because of the perennially dull 
season. None of the mills appear able 
to ship freely, either, even oan orders 
come through. Bran for immediate ship- 


' ment is quoted at $28@29, standard mid- 


dlings $32.50@38, flour middlings $37@ 
38, and red dog $40@41. 


NOTES 


A large number of Norfolk retail 
grocers have gone to Richmond to at- 
tend the state retail grocers’ convention. 
A number of prominent national figures 
in the retail grocery business are on the 
programme, and many flour mills have 
their representatives there. 

William B., Causey, recently engineer 
for the Austrian p> Taecmmetrd poo 4 well 
known for his achievements in engineer- 
ing during the World War, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Norfolk at a 
Salary of $20,000 a year, to succeed 
Charles E. Ashburner, who resigned to 
become city manager of Stockton, Cal. 


Mr. Causey will take office Sept. 1. He 
has been a resident of Suffolk, Va., for 
a number of years. 

Business in the immediate vicinity of 
Norfolk has received considerable stimu- . 
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lus from the announcement that the Nor- 
folk Sugar Refining Co. will construct a 
$3,600,000 sugar refinery here with a 
daily capacity of 500 tons, and by the 
later announcement that a site had been 
sold by the city to a radiator manufac- 
turing concern, financed in Norfolk and 
Baltimore, which will build a $250,000 
plant here and employ 250 people. 
JosepH A, Leste. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued heavy until Aug. 16, but since 
then buying has shown a tendency to 
slacken. This is not surprising, in view 
of the fact that current sales and the 
volume of business booked had for sev- 
eral weeks been the largest ever known 
at this time of the year by southeastern 
mills. Running time at the mills and 
the volume of shipments continued good. 

No great change was noted in prices. 
Quotations on Aug. 18 were firm and 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.30@6.55; 
standard or regular patent, $5.50@6; 
straight patent, $4.90@5.25; first clears, 
$4@4.50. Prices were not revised to a 
parity with the upward trend of wheat. 

Rehandlers are transacting a fair vol- 
ume of business. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $6.75@7.20; hard winter wheat 
short. patent, $5.25@5.75. 

Cash wheat has been steadily advanc- 
ing, with mills continuing to take on sup- 
plies to cover sales of flour. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.17@1.20 bu, 
Nashville. 

Demand holds up fairly well for mill- 
feed. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River, $22 
@24; standard middlings or shorts, $30 
@33. 

Only scattering orders for corn meal 
are being booked. Prices: bolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05@2.10. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 18 Aug. 11 
Ce cosbe nae epees 49,000 39,600 
. i. | Arr 419,000 427,000 
GPG, DOG occ cccicccvces 64,000 64,000 
See ere re 138,000 96,500 


NOTES 

The W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co., 
Birmingham, has established a branch 
office at Gadsden, Ala. 

The North Carolina department of 
agriculture reports a large increase in 
flour production in that state, late sur- 
veys showing about 200 mills, with an 
annual capacity of approximately 4,000,- 
000 bbls. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has arranged for its second annual 
baking contest, to be held at the Colum- 
bia district fair, Sept. 25-28. Bakin 
contests have become very popular, an 
arouse much interest. 

A reduction of 15.5 per cent in acre- 
age to be planted in wheat this fall by 
farmers in Tennessee is indicated by in- 
formation collected by a representative 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The area planted last year 
was 453,000 acres. 

Joun Lerrer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

A stronger wheat market improved 
the price position of flour, but by the 
close of the week ending Aug. 18 it was 
lost. Buyers are not following the ad- 
vance, being still firm in the belief that 
they will be able to buy for less money 
later. They had raised their hopes that 
with the new crop coming on the market 
prices would be smashed, and are ap- 
parently disappointed to find that this 
dream bes not been realized. Just how 
long they will refrain from booking on 
an enlarged scale is a problem. Some 
have ordered part requirements and are 
not particularly anxious to place more 
orders for the time, while a good man 
continue to purchase on a hand-to-mout 
basis. 

Durum buyers are placing orders for 
flour slowly, and generally for limited 
amounts. The higher tendency of the 
early wheat market kept buyers out, and 
the late easier turn in prices did not 
induce improved purchases. Buyers ap- 








peared to have lost confidence in the 
market, by reason of its unsettled show- 
ing. Mill asking quotations were un- 
changed from Aug. 11. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.15 @6.30 $7.00@7.25 
Bakers patent ........ 6.00@6.15 6.75@7.00 
First clear, jute...... 5.30@5.45 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.45@3.70 4.25@4.50 
Semolina, No. 2....... 5.60@5.90 6.30@6.55 
Durum patent ........ 5.15@5.40 6.05@6.30 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye market stiffened up, and 
prices acted moderately stronger, but 
there was little or no change in the flour 
situation. Home buyers purchased on 
the same limited scale as for some time, 


with no apparent disposition to increase . 


bookings. The outside still refrains from 
placing orders here. Prices at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cot- 
tons: pure white, $3.80; No. 2 straight, 
$3.70; No. 3 dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, 
$4.50; No. 8 rye, $3.55. 


MILLFEED 


Buyers are combing the market for 
millfeed, but find it scarce and difficult 
to get. Mill quotations were advanced 
$1 ton. Sales were a few small lots in 
mixed cars of flour. The mills were able 
to take on some deferred business, as 
there were buyers in the market for fair 
requirements. A larger future trade 
would be possible if flour demand de- 
veloped more activity. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bie. BSED. ccs cdc ccesecsas 18,735 50 
Previous week 43 
Last year ....... . 70 
Two years ago .......-+++. 19,910 53 


WHEAT 
There has been an increased interest 


shown in the contracts. More buying 
and selling orders were noticeable, and 
this enabled traders to operate on a 
much improved scale. This is primarily 
true of durum, as the spring situation 
continues tight. 

A sprinkling of spring wheat came 
out in the cash market. Most of the 
cars arriving go into store to await boat 
shipment east. Shippers came into the 
market, and boosted quotations on No. 1 
dark northern 6c. A slowing up in east- 
ern demand served to weaken the durum, 
and lower the price. Mills show a ten- 
dency to back away from paying the lib- 
eral prices recently effective for choice 
cars. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oat trade continues light under small 
movement, and demand just sufficient to 
take care of the offerings. Market is 
holding unchanged with the Chicago Sep- 
tember future. 

Barley is coming in slowly and is of 
low character. Heavy weight stuff main- 
tains its | ago position but, with little 
to be had, business lags. The market 
closed at a range of 40@60c. 

With buying power increased, the rye 
market stiffened up, only to turn easy 
in the end, with prices not materially 
changed. Both futures and cash were 
bought freely, and market showed sign 
of becoming active and broader. Old 
stocks are large, and much reported un- 
sold. The effect of the new crop com- 
ing on the market in the face of this 
will be watched closely by operators. 


NOTES 


Moses Cohen, New York grain export- 
er, was in Duluth on Aug. 16. 

A. L. Searle, of Minneapolis, was on 
the Duluth exchange Aug. 17, and J. H. 
Riheldaffer, of Minneapolis, on Aug. 20. 

W. P. Majo, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co. is spending a 
vacation of two weeks at Long Lake, 
near Brainerd. 

E. King Staples has been reappointed 
by Governor Preus as a member of the 
state board of grain appeals at Duluth 
for the three-year term expiring Aug. 
1, 1926. 

Commission houses report increasing 
advices of consignments of grain, and 
receipts are growing larger and are 
coming on the market for sale. Hedg- 
ing activities are increasing, as a result 
of the larger movement. 

The wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
nominally 3c bu, although some tonnage 
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was reported as offered a few days ago 
at 2%,c. Demand for tonnage is very 
light, and there is not much hope of any 
betterment until the new crop begins to 
move. 

Since package freight boats have found 
no grain to carry, shipments of flour and 
feed have been increasing and stocks in 
railroad warehouses show material re- 
duction. Millers in all quarters have 
been pushing buyers to give shipping or- 
ders, and the larger boat shipments are 
probably a reflection of this. 

A large quantity of rye is in sight to 
be carried over into the new crop move- 
ment, for holders are finding it hard to 
make sales. Handlers are anxious to get 
rid of their present supplies in order to 
be in position to take on new crop stuff. 
A few days ago a vessel agent offered a 
rate of 2c bu from Duluth in order to 
assist in getting rye out, but could not 
place a charter. 

Although futures continue to be han- 
dled in fair volume, dealings were not 
so numerous, or for as large amounts in 
the week ending Aug. 18. Prices fluc- 
tuated, influenced by both local and out- 
side market conditions. Crushers were 
fairly active sellers, with some disposi- 
tion to purchase and hold the market up 
when it tended to break too rapidly. 
Aug. 18 proved the most interesting ses- 
sion of all. Trading started out with a 
bang, and old-time activity prevailed 
for the rest of the morning. Although 
no wide price swings were apparent, the 
steady operations kept the market con- 
stantly moving. One commission house 
with good outside crushing connections 
bought most everything offered. A few 
other buyers picked small lots. Local 
crushing houses were on the selling side, 
but took on occasional lots on breaks. 
Small to-arrive business being done right 
along, but little or no spot. 


F. G. Cartson. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 791.) 


Samuel Mueller, president C. F. Muel- 
ler Co., macaroni manufacturers, Jersey 
City, N. J., passed through Minneapolis, 
Aug. 21, en route home from a vacation 
trip to the Dakotas. 

R. R. Purdy, of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Electric Mills, passed through Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 20, en route home from 
Montana, where he had been spending a 
vacation for two months. 

Charles L. Healy, St. Louis represen- 
tative of Noury & Van Der Lande, Buf- 
falo, manufacturers of Novadel Proc- 
esses, has been moved to Minneapolis in 
the interests of his company. 

A good demand is noted for mill and 
elevator screenings. Supplies are some- 
what limited, and prices are firm at $11 
@15 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Deal- 
ers look for a big production of screen- 
ings on the new crop. 


H. L. Beecher, treasurer Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, is motoring with his 
family through northern Minnesota. 
They are visiting various points along 
the north shore of Lake Superior, and 
will return via Itasca Park. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has opened a second retail store at 
Franklin and Eleventh Avenue South. 
This company is making satisfactory 
progress in its house-to-house delivery 
service, and now has 10 wagons in op- 
eration. It makes a full line of bread, 


rolls, sweet goods, etc. 


Based on the close, Aug. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1, No. 1 northern 96c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 
northern 95c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 89c, No. 1 northern 85c. 


Regan Bros. Co., bakers, Minneapolis, 
naturally are taking pride in the fact 
that, at a meeting in Chicago in the W. E. 
Long Co.’s laboratories, they were award- 
ed permanent possession. of the Freer 
silyer trophy, for the best loaf of bread 
exhibited. Regan Bros. won the cup last 
February, again in May, and by winning 
it this time it becomes their property. 
Participating in the contest were leading 
bakers from various points throughout 
the United States. 
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While the demand for flour is not as 
good as one might anticipate for this 
season. of the year, considerable im- 
provement has been noted in general 
buying in domestic markets the past 
few weeks. The call is more widespread, 
and in most cases mills report that they 
are able to consummate contracts for 
larger amounts than has been the case 
for some months. 

So far as the St. Louis market is con- 
cerned, the greatest improvement is to 
be noted in the trade with southern buy- 
ers. For the past two or three weeks 
they have shown greater activity, and it 
seems quite evident now that, with the 
movement of the new cotton crop in 
September, a fairly satisfactory volume 
of business will be done in that section. 

The export trade continues very slow 
and practically no sales were made dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 18. The few 
bids received are usually at quotations 
materially under those made by millers 
in this country; consequently, it is almost 
impossible to carry on business at any- 
thing like a legitimate profit with foreign 
buyers. ‘Then, too, the competition with 
Canadian mills for United Kingdom 
business is becoming more acute each 
day. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory for the most part re- 
port home trade quite satisfactory. 
Practically all of these mills do the bulk 
of their business with the South, and are 
benefiting from the improvement in that 
territory. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6@6.30 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; standard patent $5.75@6, first 
clear $5@5.30; hard winter short patent 
$5@5.40, straight $4.25@4.50, first clear 
$3.85@4.15; soft winter short patent 
$5.30@5.60, straight $4.50@4.85, first 
clear $4.10@4.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pi Se | ere ke ee 49,200 97 
Previous week ........ osee eee 93 
i... Ue | RPPPRP RP Oeerereeere 38,600 77 
TWO YVOOTS BHO ....ccecseas 40,500 80 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MUG. TUBES 6iccivcvevereees 50,700 65 
Previous week ..........:. 49,300 64 
OD in 0'0 554-0. 8205500068 42,500 55 
Ware See GOB. 60. kc cweet 75,000 97 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 18, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 88,560 104,160 160,155 127,390 
Wh’'t, bus.1,206,818 1,733,224 1,083,665 1,598,190 
Corn, bus..497,900 668,200 395,790 308,180 
Oats, bus..816,000 628,000 891,845 457,835 
Rye, bus... 22,125 11,000 18,320 11,530 
Barley, bus 38,400 11,200 11,220 3,640 
WHEAT 


Reasonably dry, soft wheat of No. 3 
and better grades brought good prices, 
but heavy, garlicky descriptions and 
light test, heating stuff were irregularly 
low. Good, dry wheat was scarce and 
firmly held, but the bulk of the receipts 
were tough, sprouted, or out of condi- 
tion, and for such wheat the market was 
very draggy. Local mills were free buy- 


ers, and elevator interests also were in 
the market. 
wheat could be 


Shippers bought what dry 
tained. Hard wheat 





was in light supply. Ordinary descrip- 
tions suitable for milling steady, though 
yellow descriptions and low grades rath- 
er slow. Western dark wheats firm. 
Receipts, 799 cars, against 789 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 
$1.04@1.06, No. 3 red 98c@$1.03, No. 4 
red 92@98c; No. 1 hard $1.02@1.17, No. 
2 hard $1, No. 3 hard 98c, No. 4 hard 97c. 


MILLFEED 

There is an improved demand for 
millfeed, and a generally firm tone is 
felt on both bran and shorts. While of- 
ferings were somewhat more plentiful 
than has been the case of late, demand 
has been sufficiently active to bring about 
an advance of approximately $1 ton for 
bran, but prices on shorts showed little 
change. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$23@23.50 ton; soft winter bran, $23.50 
@24; gray shorts, $29@30. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.20@2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.30@2.40. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent flour $3.85@3.95, standard pat- 
ent §$3.75@3.85, medium $3.75@3.80, 
straight $3.65@3.75, pure dark $3.40@ 
3.50, rye meal $3.45@3.55. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Only a light business was transacted 
in the corn market. Trading was slow 
and uninteresting; occasionally there was 
fairly lively action, but for short inter- 
vals only, as operators are too taken up 
with the wheat question to devote their 
former attention to corn. Commission 
house interest in oats is enlarging, and 
it is said that cash houses are long the 
September against sales of deferred de- 
liveries, and want the cash grain for 
storage. Wet weather is delaying thresh- 
ing, and some interior shippers who 
have sales for August shipment to the 
South and the East are having a hard 
time getting the grain to fill their con- 
tracts. 

Receipts of corn in the week ending 
Aug. 18 were 312 cars, against 222 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn, 86c; No. 2 yellow, 89c; No. 2 
white, 8514c; No. 6 white, 8414c. Oats 
receipts were 282 cars, against 324. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 4lc; No. 3 oats, 381, 
@40c; No. 4 oats, 38',c. 


STARTS GLUCOSE PLANT 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has started the 
operation of a glucose plant in three 
of the buildings the company formerly 
used for brewing operations, and it has 
been equipped at a cost of almost $1,000,- 
000. The new plant will use 5,000 bus 
corn a day, and will produce 200,000 Ibs 
of corn sirup or glucose. Much new 
machinery has been installed in the 
plant, although considerable of the old 
machinery is being utilized. 


NOTES 


C. B. Warkentine, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., recent- 
ly spent several days in St. Louis on 
business. 

Chester L. Weekes, of the Hunter- 
Robinson Milling & Grain Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

George Krapf, Perryville, Mo., a bak- 
er of that city and vice president of the 
Southeastern Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis on busi- 
ness recently. 

Wilbur Christian, who has been engaged 
in the grain business in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, for many years, is 
now connected with the St. Louis office 
of the Armour Grain Co. He will han- 





dle the company’s option business in this 
market. 

W. J. H. Broch, who has been repre- 
senting the Kansas City (Mo.) Milling 
Co. in St. Louis territory, is now repre- 
senting the Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. in Illinois. 

The following certificates of member- 
ship have been surrendered to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for purchase and can- 
cellation in accordance with the action 
of the board of directors: J. L. McCaull, 
of McCaull-Dinsmore Co., and W. D. 
Abraham, East St. Louis, IIl. 

Emil Summa, who has been connected 
with the Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
Louis, for a number of years, has sev- 
ered his association with that firm and 
has organized the Summa Commission 
Co., located at 42 Gay Building, this 
city. The new organization will , 
grain, flour and feed. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold 
its second golf tournament of the sea- 
son at the Rock Springs Country Club, 
Alton, Ill, on Aug. 28. George S. Mil- 
nor and E,. M. Sparks, of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, will act as hosts to 
the party. L. J. Jones, Samuel Plant 
and George S. Milnor comprise the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the tourna- 
ment. 

The Meyer Milling Co, is installing a 
400-bbl unit in its hard wheat mill at 
Springfield, Mo., which will provide a 
daily capacity of 1,200 bbls when com- 
pleted. The company also operates a 
soft wheat mill at Springfield, as well as 
plants in St. Louis and Nashville, IIl. 
The combined capacity of all the firm’s 
mills when the new unit is completed 
will be 3,500 bbls. 

The first of a fleet of four power 
barges to be operated for carrying 
freight between St. Louis and St. Paul 
by the River Transit Co. of St. Paul, 
sailed north from St. Louis Aug. 17, re- 
suming the freight traffic on the upper 
Mississippi River which has lapsed for 
the past eight years. Freight rates on 
the new line are based upon a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent from the prevailing 
rail rates. The basis follows the prece- 
dent established by the federal barge 
line operated on the lower river. The 
boats are to be used exclusively for 
freight, forming the first such service on 
the upper river. The company lists 69 
river points for which it will accept 
cargo. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic buyers are treading cau- 
tiously because of price advances since 
the first week of August, and as a re- 
sult this market is quiet. Improvement, 
however, is noted in the export flour 
movement, and some slight gain is shown 
in exportation of wheat. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents long identified with the handling 
of grain from New Orleans, report a 
record cargo of 25,000 bags flour to Brit- 
ish and Irish ports on the American 
Press. The bulk of this is consigned to 
Dublin, while small lots will go to Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Manchester. This 
is said to be the largest single shipment 
of flour to+those ports in a year. A 
large flour shipment is being assembled 
by these operators for the Jeff Davis, 
which is scheduled to sail Sept. 5. 

The United Fruit Co., which handles 
the bulk of the flour trade from New 
Orleans to Cuban, Central and South 
American ports, furnishes the following 
figures on the flour movement for the 
second week of August: to Guatemala 
City, 1,736 bags; Colon, 1,705; Panama 
City, 250; Ecuador, 788; Peru, 200; Hon- 
duras, 1,252; Havana, 1,520; Santiago, 
1,800; Kingston, 3,950; Costa Rica, 1,250; 
Bocas del Toro, 400,—a total of 14,851 
bags, and is considered a good demand 
for flour in the tropics for one week. 

The wheat movement oversea showed a 
slight improvement. Figures compiled 
by the New Orleans Board of Trade 
show that 224,000 bus wheat were loaded 
for shipment at this port during the sec- 
ond week of August, compared with 
135,000 for the previous week. 

Prices quoted by millers, basis 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: spring 
short patent $6.90, Kansas $5.60, Okla- 
homa $5.40, Illinois, $6.50; 95 per cent 
patent, spring $6.30, Kansas $5.25, Okla- 
homa $5.20, Illinois $5.75; new 100 per 
cent patent, spring $6.10, Kansas $5.05, 
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Oklahoma $5, Illinois $5.50; cut, Kan- 
sas $4.85, Oklahoma $4.80, Illinois $5.10. 
first clear, Kansas $4.40, Oklahoma $4.30, 
Illinois $4.60; second clear, spring $3.90, 
Kansas $4, Oklahoma $4, Illinois $4.15, 

Corn products per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.55; grits, coarse and fine, $2.60; 
corn flour, $2.20. Feedstuffs, per bushel, 
in bulk, as quoted by dealers: corn, No, 
2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white $1.05; oats, 
No. 2 white 52c, No. 3 white 50c. Hay, 
per ton: No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26, No. 3 $24, 
Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, $1.30 
@1.40. 

Inspections, Aug. 13: 92 cars wheat, 
5 of corn, 7 of oats and 1 of barley. 
Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat 577 cars; 
corn 204, local 103; oats 26, local 23; 
barley, 3. Inspected outward on ship- 
board, 104,000 bus wheat. Elevator 
stocks: wheat, 1,081,000 bus; corn, 18,- 
000; rye, 81,000. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Millers and bakers alive to the im- 
portance of getting into closer contact 
with the ultimate buyers of their prod- 
ucts have established departments the 
duty of which it is to examine exhibitions 
and to prepare booths and displays so 
that their products may be brought be- 
fore the public in a pleasing and instruc- 
tive manner. The Maison Blanche, the 
largest department store in the South, 
has in operation its annual “House Keep- 
ers’ Sale” and has set aside a large space 
on an upper floor for its first annual 
“Housekeepers’ Bazaar.” 

Millers exhibiting there are Ballard & 
Ballard, with an attractive booth in 
charge of Mrs. H. H. Engler, where sclf- 
rising biscuits are baked every hour, «nd 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., with a pleas- 
ing booth in charge of A. G. Hilvzim, 
southern sales agent, whose display in- 
cludes the various sizes in which Omega 
flour is bagged. Fresh doughnuts are 
distributed. The General Baking Co. 
has an attractive booth in charge of W. 
N. Conway, and the Vories Baking Co. 
has a tastefully arranged display of its 
wares in charge of W. M. Griffin. Fach 
of the displays features souvenirs. A 
check on the crowds showed that an av- 
erage of 6,000 persons visited the bazaar 
daily. 

NOTES 

A. W. Berden, of Stewart-Carnal, New 
Orleans, has been named as a member of 
the executive committee for Piggly Wig- 
gly, Inc. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. gave an outing, 
Aug. 12, for all employees of the com- 
pany at Seabrook, on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 

Early rice is being harvested and 
shocked. With good weather, it is re- 
ported the entire early crop will be out 
of the fields within a month. 

George Long, president Consumers’ 
Biscuit Co., is arranging for the annual 
outing of the Retail Grocers’ Association, 
to be held Aug. 16 at Mandeville, this 
state. 

R. B. Wofford, for 15 years in the 
sales department of the Dunbar Molasses 
& Sirup Co., has been named vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Molasses Co. M. 
G. Wogan is president and E. G. Bous- 
quet secretary-treasurer. 

Among millers who have reserved 
space at the Cotton Carnival at Ope- 
lousas, La., in September are Ballard & 
Ballard, Lake Charles (La.) Rice Mill- 
ing Co. Nutreline Milling Co., Texas, 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 

New Orleans banks that helped finance 
the agricultural industry through the 
credit banks have received the federal 
farm loan board’s approval of the first 
sale of debentures on the intermediate 
credit banks. These, dated Aug. 1, bear 
44 per cent interest and mature in six 
months. 

Dr. C. O. Townsend, representing the 
tariff commission, has announced tihat 
every sugar plantation which runs a mill 
and some without soon will be asked to 
give account of production and cost of 
milling. The information is for use iD 
the investigation to determine the cost 
of sugar production. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 





The Melts Sanitary Baking (0, 
Greensboro, N. C., has its new plant in 
operation. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXV 
By A.'L. H. StREEt 
Part II. Transportation of Goods 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 
or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr, Street has 
arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 


pendium 
evised, 


In order to provide a com- 


undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXVI (CONTINUED) 


DUTIES AS TO SHIPPING 
FACILITIES 


section 261. ORDERS FOR CARS 


Of course, demand must be made upon 
a carrier for cars before it can be deemed 
to be in default in failing to furnish 
them, but freight need not be actually 
tendered for carriage when it is clear 
that the carrier will refuse to receive it. 
Failure of a shipper to comply with a 
rule of a railway company requiring ship- 
pers to make written demand for cars 
is no defense to a suit for refusing to 
furnish them in the particular instance, 
if demand in writing is not insisted upon 
(Arkansas supreme court, 99 S.W. 375). 

The demand must be made upon an 
employee or agent of the company who is 
authorized to receive it. Accordingly, 
demand on an agent at another station, 
or upon a local train crew, or a division 
trainmaster, has been declared to be in- 
sufficient to bind the carrier (86 S.W. 
825). The rule in Minnesota is that where 
a railway company has customarily fur- 
nished cars at a warehouse maintained 
by a shipper, the latter is entitled to de- 
mand cars for its use there, and, if loss 
results because of a wrongful refusal or 
neglect to furnish cars there, the shipper 
may recover. In such cases the fact, par- 
ticularly when communicated to the rail- 
way company, that the freight is ready 
for shipment is a sufficient tender to the 
carrier to sustain an action for damages 
for failure to furnish cars (125 N. 
897). The Minnesota supreme court said 
in the cited case: “It is, of course, true 
that before one can claim damages from 
a carrier, either for refusing or delaying 
a shipment, it must appear that a tender 
was made of the articles to be shipped, 
and that the shipper was then ready and 
able to perform his part of the contract; 
but what constitutes such tender must 
depend upon all the circumstances.” 


SECTION 262. RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE ACTS 


The Minnesota supreme court has held 
that it is a good defense to a suit under 
the demurrage law of that state, for fail- 
ure to furnish all the cars required by 
plaintiff, that there was an unusual de- 
mand for cars, that defendant carrier’s 
equipment was equitably apportioned to 
the different parts of its road, and that 
plaintiff was furnished with cars at as 
early dates as was possible, consistent 
with the railway company’s duty to serve 
all shippers impartially (124 NW. 825). 
And, in apportioning cars for the car- 
riage of grain during a car shortage, a 
railway company is entitled to take into 
consideration any difference in the volume 
of business of the several shippers (Ne- 
braska supreme court, 99 NW. 309). 

As stated by the Minnesota supreme 
court, such laws are designed to insure 
prompt performance by carriers of their 
common law duty to furnish cars, and are 
not displaced by the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act which prohibit 
unjust discrimination (124 N.W. 819). 
But it has been declared by the United 
States Supreme Court that such an act, 
to be valid, must excuse a railway com- 
pany from liability for the prescribed 
penalty where failure to furnish cars re- 
— from strikes, unavoidable accident, 
ete, 

_The Kansas law was considered by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Offerle Grain & Su ply Co. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa te Railway Co. (182 
Pac. 405), in which case the plaintiff sued 
to recover the statutory allowance of $5 
per car per day for ro i in furnishing 
cars for the shipping of grain. 

The court upheld the validity of the 
statute, and also decided that a shipper’s 
failure to make a partial deposit of 


freight charges at the time of applying 
for cars did not bar a recovery against 
the railway company for delay in fur- 
nishing the equipment, unless the com- 
pany demanded that the deposit be made 
and the shipper declined to make it. 

A reciprocal demurrage law does not 
apply to voluntary contracts between 
carriers and shippers, being merely in- 
tended to provide a saethoed whereby a 
shipper may secure cars from a railway 
company within the time fixed by law, or 
become subject to the eg ay 4 penalty. 
Therefore, according to the Minnesota 
supreme court, it is only when a shipper 
seeks to recover that penalty that he need 
show a previous written demand for cars 
(136 N.W. 295). See, also, 181 S.W. 
1032. But demand that cars be fur- 
nished within less time than that to which 
the carrier is entitled under the law will 
not support recovery of the penalty 
(North Carolina supreme court, 59 S.E. 
122). However, the fact thet a shipper 
has lost right to recover the penalty, 
through failure to comply with the law in 
the matter of demand or otherwise, does 
not affect his right to recover damages 
actually sustained by him, in a suit 
brought independently of statute. 


The decision of the Washington su- 
preme court in the case of State ex rel 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. vs. Public Service Commission of 
Washington, 162 Pac. 523, establishes the 
following points of law relative to state 
railroad regulations: 

The provisions of a law enacted in 1911 
by the state legislature, requiring railway 
companies to furnish cars promptly to 
shippers on request, and delegating to the 
Public Service Commission authority to 
regulate the time for furnishing cars and 
to prescribe compensation for delay in 
doing so; and the provisions of a rule 
adopted by the commission pursuant to 
this law, prescribing reciprocal demur- 
rage charges, are valid. 

ut a rule adopted by the commission 
to provide for hearings by that body on 
claims by shippers for reparation under 
the demurrage regulations is void for 
want of legislative authority to adopt 
such a rule. 

State regulations concerning demurrage 
can have no valid bearing upon cars in- 
volving interstate commerce. 

* #* 


The Nebraska reciprocal demurrage 
act was upheld and applied by the su- 
preme court of the state, as affecting de- 
livery of cars for unioading intrastate 
shipments. 

In the case in which the decision was 
announced—Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 162 N.W. 
494—the railway company asserted that 
the provision of the law which required 
freight to be moved not less than 50 
miles in 24 hours, under a penalty of $1 
for each day each car is delayed, except- 
ing as to certain excusable delays, was 
invalid as unreasonably interfering with 
interstate commerce, on the theory that 
to move intrastate shipments at the statu- 
tory speed would retard delivery of in- 
terstate shipments. But the court re- 
fused to accede to this position, finding 
that, since interstate and _ intrastate 
freight are often moved in the same 
trains, expedition in moving intrastate 
freight, to avoid liability for the penalty, 
would tend to hasten delivery of inter- 
state shipments. 

Incidentally, the court referred to tes- 
timony tending to show that the average 
movement of a freight car in this country 
was only about 21% miles per day, includ- 
ing equipment on sidetracks, in storage, 
and under repair, as well as those in 
actual transit. 

The Nebraska act contained a clause 
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reading: “Cars for unloading shall be 


considered place when they are held 
awaiting orders from consignors or con- 
signees.” Interpreting this provision, the 


supreme court decided that, where cars 
have not been spotted for unloading, be- 
ing on a “hold” track, the time allowed 
the carrier for delivery is merely suspend- 
ed, so that the consignee is entitled to a 
penalty for failure of the carrier to make 
prompt delivery from the “hold” track 
on proper instructions being given. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR 
BREACH OF DUTY 


That the damages recoverable against 
a carrier for refusal to transport a ship- 
ment after agreeing to do so are to be 
measured by the difference between the 
market value at the proposed destination 
when they would have arrived in due 
course, and their value at the same time 
at the place where they were offered for 
transportation, less the amount of freight 
charges, has been decided by the courts 
of several states, including Iowa, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota and Texas. This rule is subject 
to this exception: if the shipper has an- 
other practicable means of conveyance to 
the destination, and by using it can re- 
duce his damage, he must do so, in which 
case the measure of his damage is any 
increase in the cost of carriage. 

The same principle applies to cases 
where a carrier refuses to transport a 
shipment unless an excessive freight rate 
is paid; in such case it is the shipper’s 
duty to minimize his damage, by paying 
the higher rate, and rely on a claim for 
a refund of the excess (Missouri supreme 
court, 56 S.W. 1125). The fact that, after 
cars were refused, a shipper could have 
obtained them at a time when the mar- 
ket for the goods was as good as when 
cars were first demanded, does not limit 
the shipper’s recovery to nominal dam- 
ages (Arkansas supreme court, 112 S.W. 
744). Nor is the right of recovery waived 
by the shipper’s act in afterwards making 
a contract for transportation of the goods 
(112 S.W. 745). 

When a carrier delays receiving a ship- 
ment the shipper must take reasonable 
precautions to avoid injury to it on ac- 
count of exposure to the weather, etc. 
(19 S.W. 968). To be recoverable, how- 
ever, damages must appear to have been 
directly caused by the carrier’s refusal 
to transport the shipment. Under this 
rule it has been held by the Indiana su- 
preme court that in a suit against a rail- 
way company for refusing to carry grain 
properly stored for transportation, plain- 
tiff could show that the grain became 
heated and spoiled, though the damage 
might have resulted from something in- 
herent in the nature of the grain itself. 

If expense is incurred in making a sec- 
ond tender of freight, on the carrier first 
refusing to receive it, the shipper is en- 
titled to recover the amount of such ex- 
pense (37 S.W. 37). If refusal to afford 
shipping facilities is malicious, the ship- 
per can recover exemplary damages (29 
S.C. 265). 

As to the damages recoverable for 
breach of a contract to maintain a spur 
track, the Texas court of civil appeals 
stated that they were such as were inci- 
dental to and caused by the breach and 
within the contemplation of the parties 
when the contract was entered into. And 
since the railroad company knew the na- 
ture of the business to be conducted, it 
was held, in effect, that liability arose for 
the loss naturally ensuing from_ the 
wrongful removal of the track (234 S.W. 
595). 


CHAPTER XXVII. DISCRIMIN- 
ATION AGAINST SHIPPERS 


SECTION 264. IN GENERAL 


The opinion of the Georgia court of 
appeals in the case of Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama Railway Co. vs. Draper, 95 
S.E. 16, constitutes an interesting sequel 
to litigation originally Prraicrci by the 
Blish Milling Co., and involved a legal 
phase of general agreements between 
common carriers and particular shippers. 

The mill shipped a carload of flour to 
its own order, with directions to notify 
the Draper-Garrett Grocery Co. at Bain- 
bridge, Ga. Without demanding sur- 
render of the bill of lading, which had 
been attached to draft drawn on the 
grocery company, and without payment 
of the draft, the railway company per- 


SECTION 263. 
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mitted the grocery company to unload 
the shipment. 

When unloading was yet incomplete, 
some of the flour was discovered to be 
wet, and thereupon the grocery company 
refused the flour and turned the ship- 
ment back to the carrier, refusing to ac- 
cept it. The mill also declined to accept 
a return of the flour, on the ground 
that the railway company had converted 
the shipment by making unauthorized de- 
livery to the grocery company. 

The carrier then disposed of the goods 
as perishable, and the mill sued to recov- 
er the full value of the flour. This suit 
went to the United States Supreme 
Court, and was decided in the mill’s fa- 
vor, letting it out of the controversy. 

It appearing that the grocery company 
had previously executed a contract to the 
railway company, with H. C. Draper as 
surety, undertaking to indemnify the 
railway company against any loss 
through surrender of “order notify” 
shipments to the grocery company with- 
out production of the bills of lading, the 
carrier brought suit — Draper, the 
grocery corporation having been dis- 
solved in the meantime, to compel him 
to indemnify on account of the carrier’s 
established liability to the mill. This 
suit resulted in favor of the railway 
company. 

The main ground on which Draper 
sought to defeat the suit was that the 
contract for indemnity was void and 
violative of the interstate commerce laws 
as involving the granting of a special 
privilege to the grocery company in that 
that company was enabled to obtain de- 
livery of goods without taking up bills 
of lading, while other shippers were re- 
quired to surrender the shipping docu- 
ments. But the court, after pointing out 
that there was nothing to show that other 
equally responsible shippers were de- 
nied the same privilege on the same 
terms, said: 

“The railway, in delivering ‘order noti- 
fy’ shipments to the grocery company 
before obtaining from it bills of lading 
therefor, was in effect merely extending 
credit, and surely the equality of treat- 
ment and denial of preferences contem- 
plated by the statute would not compel 
the carrier to extend the same credit to 
all others, some of whom might be less 
responsible commercially, and therefore 
not entitled to such indulgence, for sound 
business or financial reasons; and, as al- 
ready suggested, it does not appear that 
other solvent and responsible parties 
were denied the same privilege.” 

See the decision of the Tennessee supreme 
court in Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway vs. Tennessee Mill Co., 227 S.W. 443, 
referred to in the chapter on Freight Charges. 
It was there strongly intimated that a cer- 
tain contract extending credit to defendant 
——~ Piaaay invalid as being unjustly prefer- 


SECTION 265. IN ALLOTMENT OF CARS 


Shortage of railway equipment, caused 
by unforeseen and unusually heavy traf- 
fic, will not excuse a railroad company 
from making a pro rata distribution of 
its cars to shippers similarly situated. 
This rule was applied by the Arkansas 
supreme court in Robertson vs. Dickin- 
son, 223 S.W. 12, wherein plaintiff was 
awarded damages against railway re- 
ceivers for failure to furnish more than 
27 cars on orders for 125 to be used in 
the shipment of hay. 

Finding that one Sims, another ship- 
per similarly situated, had been fur- 
nished more cars, the court said: “The 
testimony shows that appellants fur- 
nished from 40 to 75 per cent of the cars 
ordered. If Sims received 40 to 75 per 
eent of the cars ordered by him it cer- 
tainly cannot be said as a matter of law 
that appellee, under similar circum- 
stances, should not have received like 
treatment at the hands of appellants. 
We cannot discover any undisputed evi- 
dence in the record furnishing a conclu- 
sive and satisfactory reason for the 
seeming preference in favor of Sims in 
the matter of furnishing him cars, . . . 

“In St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. 
Clay County Gin Co., 77 Ark. 360, 92 
S.W. 534, we said: ‘But the liability of 
the carrier under the act of March 11, 
1899 (Kirby’s Digest, Sec. 6804), is 
founded, not so much on the inadequacy 
of the facilities at his command to sup- 
ply the demands of shippers as on his 
refusal or failure to make the facilities, 
which he has, available to all who are 


(Continued on page 822.) 
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BAKERS MEET AT FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


(Continued from page 784.) 


A complete showing will be made also 
of all types and grades of different 
flours, patent, whole wheat, graham, rye 
and corn. Bakers will find in the exhibit 
all kinds of sugars,—cane, beet and corn. 
They will be interested in comparing the 
many malt sirups, sugars and flours; the 
different salts and shortenings; the many 
forms of condensed, evaporated and dry 
milks; the various types and forms of 
raisins and other fruits so extensively 
used. 

One exhibit of special interest will be 
that of fuels and oils sent to the institute 
for analysis—coals, cokes, gasoline and 
lubricants; the paints and varnishes; 
boiler compounds; all the materials 
which are used in some form in the bak- 
ery and all of which must be bought with 
a full knowledge of their merit and true 
value. Such materials as flavoring ex- 
tracts, spices, jellies, toppings and icings 
are often quite different from what they 
seem, which differences will be pointed 
out. A special feature of the exhibit 
will be the display of samples of all the 
materials which have been registered by 
the institute. 

Another exhibit of particular interest 
will be the toaster display around which 
the “Make Toast Your Breakfast Food” 
campaign will be centered. The display 
will portray the development of the cam- 
paign through its phases of better toast- 
ers, better bread for toast, better adver- 
tising, better salesmanship, and will link 
together the many interests such as pub- 
lic service corporations, electric appli- 
ance manufacturers, butter makers and 
fruit preservers which are co-operating 
with the baker in increasing bread con- 
sumption. 

All types of toasters will be on ex- 
hibit, including those which have been 
approved by the institute, as well as 
those which were rejected because of 
poor construction or design. During the 
convention, toasters will be installed in 
the dining room on which bread baked 
at the institute will be toasted. 

The School of Baking will be em | 
during the week of the convention, anc 
the instruction staff will be unable to 
visit French Lick, The work of the 
school will, however, be shown as fully 
as possible by pictures, graphs, shop 
work sheets, and as well by a constantly 
changing exhibit of bread baked at the 
school and shipped daily to the conven- 
tion. 

It is hoped that many visitors at 
French Lick will find an opportunity. 
either as they go to or return from the 
convention, to spend a day at the na- 
tional headquarters, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

On Thursday afternoon, Sept. 13, a 
trip will be made to the famous Marengo 
Cave. This is said to be one of the most 
beautiful caves in the country, far sur- 
passing Mammoth Cave in its stalactite 
formations. The round trip of 50 miles 
will be made by auto through an attrac- 
tive country. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


When Harry Tipton found two bakers 
in New York who needed to get over 
some personal animosities, he did not 
call in an arbitrator, but instead he led 
both parties to a golf course. He let 
them play themselves tired, and then he 
found the “nineteenth hole” ideal for a 
little session that brought the two to- 
gether for work as well as play. Ever 
since this experience, Mr. Tipton has 
advocated golf for bakers. He insists 
that no bakers can fight who know how 
to play golf, once they can be brought 
into the same game. As a promoter of 
play and good will,, Mr. Tipton is a 
great golfer. 

The golfers among the bakers and 
supply men of the industry will hold 
their fourth national golf tournament at 
French Lick Springs, starting Monday, 
Sept. 10. The last tournament was held 
in Chicago at the Idlewild Club, and the 
prize of the industry was won by S. F. 
McDonald at that time. It is known 
as the Lockwood Tin Cup, and is the 
only tin cup trophy ever won at a golf 
tournament. Henry Stude, of Houston, 
Texas, was the first winner, and George 
De Groat, of Syracuse, N. Y., the second. 

The tournament will be open to all 
bakers and supply men. It will be a 





handicap affair, and entries must be in 
a week before the convention opens. As 
the tournament will be a handicap one, it 
will be necessary for each entrant to 
send in his five best scores for this year 
and also state the par on his course, so 
that proper handicaps can be made by 
the committee. 

There are second and third prizes do- 
nated by Arthur Katzinger, consisting of 
a nickel plated bread pan now in the 
possession of Jay Burns, of Chicago, and 
a patent peel which Harry Lockwood, of 
Cincinnati, won at the last tournament. 

There will be an open golf day on 
Sunday for those who arrive, but the 
tournament will be Monday and Tuesday 





the number of sports events will be large 
and varied. Field days will be held on 
three days, and the number of events 
will permit every one taking part in 
some of them. 

A ball game has been arranged for 
Tuesday afternoon, when indoor ball 
will be played on the lawn, between a 
crack team of bakers and an equally 
good team of supply men, which will in- 
clude some ex-professional players. 

The field day sports will include an 
egg race, three-legged race, automobile 
race, tug-of-war, fifty-yard dash, sack 
race, fat man’s race, a one-hole golf 
match between four nonplayers, John 
Hartley’s famous “bakers’ golf game,” 
imported from the other side, and Lewis 
Bolser’s special from Minneapolis. The 
largest number of prizes ever offered at 
any bakers’ convention will be given at 


Dr. H, E. Barnard, Secretary and General Manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association 


afternoons, 18 holes each medal play. 
For the balance of the week open golf 
games will be in order or special tourna- 
ments arranged. The golf dinner will be 
given Tuesday night. 

The golf committee consists of Lewis 
F. Bolser, Minneapolis, chairman; Carl 
B. Mueller, Chicago, vice chairman; 
Arthur Katzinger, Chicago; Ralph D. 
Ward, Harry Tipton, W. J. Morris, Jr. 
and Frank S. Bamford, eastern division; 
Gordon Smith, southeastern division; 
Henry Stude, southwestern division; S. 
F. McDonald, western division; Harry 
Lockwood and Walter Phillips, central 
states division; R. R. Beamish, Pacific 
Coast division; C. N. Power, Rocky 
Mountain division. 


OTHER SPORTS 


Chairman Alton H. Hathaway, of the 
outdoor sports committee, has arranged 
a programme that will include practically 
every one attending the convention, as 


this meeting. There will be prizes for 
all events. 

There will also be a bridge tournament 
and a pinochle tournament. 


RAILROAD MATTERS 


C. H. Van Cleef, secretary of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, is 
notifying bakers’ associations and the 
members of the allied trades that the 
various passenger associations of the 
country have accorded the convention a 
one and one half rate for the round trip. 
Tickets can be bought at any time on 
or after Sept. 6, and will be good up to 
and including Sept. 19. The purchaser 
must secure a certificate from the rail- 
road agent at the time he purchases his 
ticket, and will have to deposit this cer- 
tificate when he arrives at French Lick 
with Mr. Van Cleef for validation, so 
that he can purchase his return ticket 
for one half fare. 

All millers, bakers and allied trades 
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men desiring to take advantage of the 
special Pullman car: from Kansas City 
to French Lick Springs for the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association national conyen- 
tion are asked to communicate with 
Otis B. Durbin, 307 Orear-Leslie Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., for reservations 
These cars will be operated over the 
Chicago & Alton, leaving Kansas City 
at 11:55 p.m., Saturday, Sept. 8, arriy- 
ing in French Lick Springs about 6 pin, 
Sunday, Sept. 9. By going in these spe. 


cial cars, through service without change 
of cars can be secured, while travel] on 
regular trains necessitates two trans- 
fers, one at St. Louis and one at 
Mitchell, Ind. Reservations should be 
made as early as possible in order that 
the committees may know just how many 


Pullmans to put on this train. 

It has been suggested that a special 
car from Minneapolis and St. P.ul to 
French Lick may be run via the North 
Western and Monon lines, leavin» Min- 
neapolis at 8 p.m., Saturday, S. pt. 8 


and reaching French Lick at a.m, 


Monday. Reservations for thi, car 
should be sent to Forrest A. Brow, gen- 
eral agent, passenger departme). , the 


North Western Line, Second venue 
South and Sixth Street, Minnea) iis, 





WHAT AMERICA HAS LONE 


A Tribute by Sir Philip Gibbs to t! 
of the American Relief Ad 
ministration 





Work 


NOTE.—The following article pub- 
lished in The Record of the Brit Save 
the Children” Fund. It is a pk ire to 
reprint this unsolicited tribute to rica’s 
contribution to the reconstruction o irope 
from one so well qualified to discuss as Sir 
Philip Gibbs. 


When I hear English men or women 
“grousing,” as they sometimes ‘lo, be- 
cause the United States refuses to join 
the League of Nations, and demas the 
repayment of European debts, an: holds 
aloof determinedly from European af- 
fairs, even imposing high tariffs against 
our manufactured goods, I think in- 
stantly of another aspect of the Ameri- 
can case. I think of the immense gen- 
erosity, the magnificent efficiency, the un- 
tiring and unselfish devotion, with which 
the American government and _ people 
have given aid to the starving nations on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Not in all the history of the world has 
there been such an organization of rescue 
and charity as the American Relief Ad- 
ministration,—the letters “A.R.A.” have 
become invested with a kind of magic,— 
and its record of achievement is one of 
the most splendid things in service to 
humanity which have redeemed _ the 
tragedy of the last eight years. It is 
not too much to say that many coun- 


tries of Europe would have been one 
great graveyard, with but haggard rem- 
nants of stricken folk, if it had not been 


for the relief organized and administered 
by these American workers led by Mr. 
Hoover. 

During the war, 9,000,000 people re- 
ceived a daily ration of food, enough for 
life, in the occupied territories behind 
the enemy lines in France, Belgiwi and 
elsewhere. I know from my own 0b- 
servation at the time that, without that 
food, they could not have lived. When 
we advanced into towns and villags long 
occupied by the Germans, I talked with 
many of the people, and one ¢nd all 
told me that they would have ;‘arved 
to death but for the supplies t!vy Te 
ceived from the A.R.A. 

It is true that Great Britain « 
dominions, France, Italy and oth« 
tries contributed to these supplie.. ge 


d her 


erously according to their means, )ut it 
was the efficiency and zeal of Ar:crican 
workers which organized the di (ribu- 
tion; and immense stores of foo. were 
directly paid, for by American < ollars 
collected from the tireless genero- ‘ty of 
that people. That reservoir was | <avily 
tapped in time of war, but whai is te 
the eternal credit of the United tates 


is the renewed effort they made, when 
the war fever was cold and ded, to 
carry over this service to sufferiig hu- 
manity in time of peace. 

When peace came, after prolong:d & 
haustion, with stagnant trade, fi! incial 
ruin in many nations and an alarming 
decrease in food production owing to the 
death and mutilation of millions of pe4 
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ants, the ravaging of the fields, the lack 
of implements, manures and seed, there 


we 
about 
those 


food imports. 
central Europe, could not afford to 


ly in 


re, according to a rough estimate, 


100,000,000 of people in excess of 
who could be supported without 
Many countries, especial- 


buy those imports, and there was an im- 
mense sum of human suffering, child- 
hood suffering most of all, with a threat 
of mortality on a huge scale, due to the 
widespread famine and pestilence that 
goes with famine. 

It was after the armistice, therefore, 
that the A.R.A. developed with mar- 


velous rapidity a scheme of mass feeding 
for the children of stricken countries 
and organized a network of relief in Fin- 
land, Hsthonia, Northwestern Russia, 
Latvie, Lithuania, Danzig, Poland, north- 
ern France, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungrry, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
Armenia. It was this prompt and colos- 
sal enterprise which enabled those coun- 
tries io tide over the lean years before 
they could raise new harvests from their 
soil ad get back to something like a 
self-supporting state. 

They were “down and out” for at 
least that first year after the armistice. 
They not only needed food, they were in 
desperate need also of medicines and 
cloth’ Their transport had gone to 
piec Owing to war strain, they were 
incayole of organizing what supplies 
they had. If the A.R.A. had not arrived 
on the scene, not only with food, medi- 
cines and clothes, but also with alert 
meni*lity, organizing ability, a spirit of 
enerey and helpfulness, those countries 
would have sunk into a bog of misery, 
dise and death far more. frightful 
than what had then overtaken them, 
which was frightful enough. 

During this period of transition from 
war to peace, the A.R.A. fed about 
8,000,000 children, including 1,000,000 fed 


in Germany under the American Quak- 


ers, W 


ith whom the A.R.A. co-operated 


in furnishing and transporting supplies. 


Establ 


ens di 
ficers 
the va 


ishing feeding centers and kitch- 
rectly controlled by their own of- 
and served by men and women of 
rious nationalities, they distributed 


free cooked meals to as many as 4,000,- 


000 children at a time. 


They also or- 


ganized a special scheme by which people 


in the 
could 


relativ 


means 


United States, of foreign origin, 
purchase food directly for their 
es in the old countries, by which 
many million dollars’ worth was 


contributed to Europe in relief. Up to 


recent 


months, the total amount ex- 


pended by the A.R.A. on child relief in 
central Europe was $47,000,000, not in- 
cluding relief in Germany under the 
Quakers. 

I saw a good deal of the methods and 


scope 


of American relief work in Aus- 


tria, and was impressed beyond all words 
by the efficiency of the organization and 
the devoted zeal of those young Ameri- 
cans who undertook the work, which was 
a severe strain on their bodily and men- 
tal health, as our own workers in the 
same cause can bear witness. 


I saw more of the A.R.A. last 
Russia, when it undertook the 
task of all. 


ear in 
ardest 


The difficulties were im- 
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mense, the need of rescue limitless. The 
famine on the Volga affected at least 
25,000,000 folk. Railway transport had 
broken down hopelessly. When the 
Volga froze before the winter had fully 
set in there was only sledge traffic avail- 
able for getting food to the starving vil- 
lages, and horses were dying in great 
numbers for lack of fodder. The Rus- 
sian temperament, weakened by the ef- 
fects of war and revolution, was not en- 
couraging. Food supplies which reached 





and exhausted state, and so checked in 
some measure the ravages of typhus. 

When it found that the parents were 
dying, though their children were . 
alive by daily meals, it extended the 
scope of the A.R.A. to include adult 
feeding. During the worst period of the 
famine last year, it fed a maximum of 
4,000,000 children and 1,000,000 adults 
with one meal a day. In addition, it 
supplied a daily ration of one Russian 
pound of corn to over 6,000,000 adults, so 


C. H. Van Cleef, Secretary-Treasurer of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry 


the ports of Petrograd and Revel might 
have lain there fcrever unless some spirit 
could get trains on the move and labor 
into the warehouses. 

The A.R.A. worked wonders, and I had 
the privilege of seeing it establish its 
—— from Petrograd to Kazan 
and down the Volga. Somehow it got 
trains going which reached their destina- 
tion. Somehow it got fodder to save 
the last of the Russian horses, and when 
there were not enough for sledge teams, 
it organized the Russian peasants for 
carrying parties. 

Away in the white wilderness, beyond 
the Volga, where villages were starvin 
to death, it established kitchens an 
feeding centers and maintained supplies. 
It went into the hospitals, which had no 
medicines, no blankets, no soap, and 
stocked them afresh. It taught Russians 
how to keep themselves clean of lice as 
far as possible in their poverty stricken 





that, all told, it was feeding over 10,- 
000,000 people in Russia every day—the 
most astounding thing that has ever been 
done in the story of mankind. 

British societies, like the Save the 
Children Fund and the Quakers, have 
exerted themselves with heroic endeavor 
in the same cause, and the British peo- 
ple have not shown any lack of individ- 
ual charity and self-sacrifice on behalf 
of the hungry children of the world. 
But, whatever our own satisfaction may 
be in this work of rescue, our homage is 
due to the magnitude and splendor of 
the American effort. I pay a special 
tribute of admiration and affection to 
those young men I met in Russia, who 
risked their lives and health gladly and 
carelessly, who gave great talent and 
energy to this work of charity, and who 
are still carrying on the task, not so 
heavy now but still prodigious, with un- 
tiring devotion. 
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USE OF RYE AS A FEED 

The following bulletin, issued by W. 
L. Sweet & Co., of New York, covering 
the use of rye as a feed, is interesting 
to all handlers of this grain: 

“In order to improve the consumption 
of rye grain, would it not be well for 
all mills to advocate the use of rye grain 
as a feed among the farmers? For 
about 20 years the farmers of New York 
state have been feeding their rye grain 
to their cattle and hogs. Whenever the 
price of rye gets low, the amount con- 
sumed in this way is considerable. 

“As a matter of fact, the rye crop 
could be relieved of all its surplus very 
shortly in this way. When you stop to 
consider that our rye crop is less than 
100,000,000 bus and our corn crop is 
over 3,000,000,000, it would take very 
little mixing in the way of feed to utilize 
the whole surplus of rye, and under such 
conditions as exist at present save the 
farmers from selling their rye at much 
lower prices than they have to pay for 
corn. Or if they were raising their corn 
they could sell it to much better ad- 
vantage than their rye, as it is now 
quoted 20c per bu over it. For this pur- 
pose rye can be mixed as high as half 
and half, the two grains being ground 
up together, or being mixed after grind- 
ing. 

Crhere has been an idea prevailing in 
many sections that rye does not make 
a satisfactory or safe feed for cattle. 
The information we get, however, from 
different sections of New York state 
causes us to believe that it has proved 
very satisfactory and is used extensively 
in the dairy country.” 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

In the commerce of Constantinople, 
foodstuffs during 1922 played a prepon- 
derant réle, and in this trade the United 
States was the principal factor, states a 
consular report. American direct flour 
exports to Turkey amounted to $6,682,- 
000 in 1922, and to $7,678,000 in 1921. 
It is estimated that in 1922 the value of 
United States flour imported into Tur- 
key exceeded $10,000,000. This flour, 
mostly hard spring clears, durums, and 
patents, went to Constantinople in Amer- 
ican bottoms. The countries furnishing 
the flour for the Turkish market in 1922, 
in the order of their importance, were 
the United States, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
and France. American flour was favored 
because of the following factors: (1) 
high quality; (2) uniformity of grade; 
(3) variety of brands; (4) large sup- 
plies; (5) favorable prices. Bulgarian 
flour, although inferior in quality, had 
the advantage of promptness of deliv- 
ery, owing to proximity and short haul. 
Turkish mills, on account of scarcity of 
wheat and labor shortage, were unable to 
compete with foreign flour. This situa- 
tion has changed, however, due mostly 
to the heavy duty imposed on imported 
flour, the tariff rate having been in- 
creased from about 44c to $2 per bbl. 
More wheat and less flour is now being 
imported into Turkey. It is thought that 
the new flour duty will prove prohibitive, 
except for special flours needed for the 
pastry trade. 








The Hotel’s Herd of Dairy Cattle 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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In consequence of the dock strike, the 
wharves where imported flour is usually 
stored have been very busy. Large quan- 
tities of flour have been delivered by im- 
porters and their staffs, bakers being very 
anxious to take in stocks. It is somewhat 
surprising that London held such large 
quantities of imported flour, and the 
strike has helped holders to get out of 
flour which must have been on the wharves 
for a long time and losing money. How- 
ever, the losses have been reduced, as it 
has been possible to get higher prices 
than otherwise would have been the case 
had there been no strike. 

The millers who for a long time have 
abused imported flour and would have 
nothing to do with importers have found 
it very convenient to take up parcels that 
have been available for delivery on spot; 
in fact, what most of the millers have 
been doing, owing to the absence of 
wheat, was to buy all the imported flour 
they could lay their hands on and mix it 
with flour of their own manufacture. 

Imported flour has once again proved 
its usefulness, and has saved the situa- 
tion, it being well known that the millers 
here have been carrying short supplies of 
wheat and buying from hand to mouth. 
Stocks of imported flour, however, are 
still fairly large. 

Importers have hardly known where 
they stood with regard to flour arrived 
in vessels and which could not be deliv- 
ered. In fact, flour destined for London 
in some cases has been landed at Ant- 
werp, Liverpool and Southampton. 
Steamship companies took it upon them- 
selves to land goods in other ports in or- 
der to release vessels. 

The trade here has not settled down to 
buying flour for forward delivery. Due 
to reports in the London papers having 
been so good concerning the Canadian 
harvest and with advertisements asking 
for thousands of men to proceed to Can- 
ada at a reduced passage rate in order 
to help gather the harvest, which is re- 
ported to be the largest on record, also 
taking into consideration the general po- 
sition of the world in relation to finances, 
etc., buyers prefer awaiting the develop- 
ment of events. The trade cannot afford 
to take many risks, as for a long time 
importing of flour has meant losses to 
those concerned. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Prices on spot for flour available have 
been enhanced. Canadian export patents 
are worth 37s@37s 6d, ex-store, and the 
better grades 39@40s, while Australian, 
which two or three weeks ago was not 
worth more than 35s, ex-store, is being 
sold at 37s. 

Offers of flour for forward shipment 
are higher, and Canadian export patent 

rades cannot be purchased under 33s 

or August shipment, whereas a few days 
ago the same flour was sold at 31s. This 
condition also applies to October and No- 
vember shipment. 

There have been a few offers of Kan- 
sas flour, but prices are too high, 33s 
being asked for a top patent and 3ls 
for export patent of medium quality. 

Minneapolis low grades are 22s 6d and 
Plate low grade 21s 6d. Australian for 
shipment has been sold at 30s 6d, c.i.f., 


but near at hand it is valued at 32s 6d@ 
33s, c.i.f. 

English country straights are held for 
38@39s, ex-store. The town millers are 
unchanged at 40s, delivered to the baker, 
for straight run. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two weeks 
ending Aug. 3, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From Montreal per ss. Vasconia— 

Avoca VIStery cccccces 1,045 


500 
Grand Empire.. 250 Pilot .......... 1,000 
Woodland ..... 750 Nelson ......... 1,000 
Front Line .... 250 Summit ....... 500 
Faupel’s Best .. 250 Stupendous..... 500 
Keetoba ....... 1,500 Checkmate .... 500 
POtORt .cccccecce 500 Biguna ........ 500 
BUPVITAL .ccccce 5600 Kingmaker .... 1,000 
Golden Thistle.. 1,000 Purity ......... 1,000 
Medallion ..... 1,000 Three Star..... 500 
Golden Dawn... 1,000 Armadale ...... 500 
Vitality wccccces 1,000 Boss ..ccccceee 500 
From New York per ss, Bradclyde— 
PU osnccvcks 1,077 Safeguard ..... 1,000 


From Montreal per ss. Canadian 
Conqueror— 





WORD cecsccvese 1,000 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Golden Dome .. 500 Battle ......... 2,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. London 
Commerce— 
APUMBTOR 66 Kc casccccoccesisscecccoces 1,999 
From New York per ss. Albania— 
Dakota Pride .. 998 Ungava........ 550 
Armada ....... 1,600 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian 
Challenger— 
Purity .cvcesses 1,100 Keetoba ....... 500 
Colossal ....... 1,000 Medora ........ 500 
Brigadier ...... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
Armadale ...... 700 Real Best ..... 500 
BE. keh ised ce 1,300 Windsor ....... 250 
OURPMA? 0.000008 800 Vectia ..cccccee 500 
Mark Lane .... 200 ‘Toronto’s Pride. 500 
Diamond ...... 500 Queen’s Prize .. 250 
Checkmate .... 500 Benefactor .... 250 
APMAGR 20.05% 600 Dagonet ....... 500 
Vitality | Pe 750 
Masterful ...... 2 Keetoba ....... 500 
Nelson Front Line .... 400 
Colonial ....... 1,000 AVOCA ....0.... 250 
Castle cocecseee 600 Patron ........ 500 
po Beer 1,000 Golden Ray.... 500 
From New York per ss. Maine— 
Gold Medal ....1,000 Cricket ........ 500 
From Montreal per ss. Bawtry— 
Famous ....... 1,000 Puerdty .ccccccce 1,300 
Daily Bread ... 500 Glenwood ...... 2,000 
Royal City .... 1,000 Three Star..... 500 
Mark Lane .... 600 Golden Dome .. 600 
From Mobile per ss..Braddock— 
Se | errrerrireriy rit Ti, Lee 1,500 
From New York per ss. Verentia— 
Maitland ...... 1,000 Gold Medal .... 4,000 
Transatlantic .. 500 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has exhibited some 
firmness, notwithstanding the almost en- 
tire absence of trade on this side, with 
no demand from millers, who are not 
anxious to take on further commitments, 
seeing that they have wheat in dock which 
they cannot handle, and that some of their 
purchases have been shipped back to 
America and Canada. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba for July- 
August shipment has been sold at 43s 6d, 
which is practically unchanged, but offers 
for new crop are firmer and held at 40s 
9d@4ls, as against 40s some days ago. 

No. 2 hard winters, July-August, have 
been sold at 40s 3d, and for August- 
September 40s is asked, 

Australian prices remain about un- 
changed, and July steamer is offered at 


46s 6d. Rosafe, 621/-lb, is still held at - 


40s 6d for July-August shipment, and 
baruso, in the same position, 39s 6d. 

English native wheat, which is in very 
small supply, has made as much as 54s 
on- rail. 

MILL OFFALS 

There is a very restricted supply of 
offals and, if available, sellers can get 
full prices. Bran is held at £5 10s per 
ton, ex-mill. Middlings are almost un- 
obtainable, and cannot be purchased un- 
der £8 12s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are bringing £5 1s 3d for September 


shipment and £5 5s, August shipment, 
but are not freely offered even at this 
price, and if available on spot can be sold 
at £7. Fine Plate middlings for Sep- 
tember are valued at £7 7s 6d near at 
hand, £7 12s 6d c.i.f., and on spot, if 
available, £9, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 

With the continued summerlike weath- 
er, Oatmeal is not in very good demand, 
and prices are practically unchanged. 
London millers are asking £17 10s per 
ton, ex-mill, but doubtless would take less 
if offered for a fair quantity. Rolled 
oats are unchanged and, although the 
prices forward are cheaper, buyers do 
not respond, preferring to reduce their 
stocks before making further purchases. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

The firm of James & Leupold, flour and 
grain importers, Bristol, announces that 
the partnership between Harold V. James 
and H. D. Leupold has been dissolved by 
mutual consent, taking effect as from 
June 30. Mr. Leupold has withdrawn 
from the firm on account of ill health, but 
Mr. James will continue the business as 
heretofore, resuming the firm name of 
Arthur James & Co., under which style 
the firm traded for many years previous 
to the recent partnership. In future, 
therefore, all correspondence should be 
addressed to Arthur James & Co. 1 
Queen Square Avenue, Bristol. 


CHANGE IN LONDON FLOUR FIRM 


The old-established firm of J. M. & C. 
M. Hamm, flour and grain importers, 
London, announces that it has converted 
its business into a private limited com- 
pany and that in future the firm name 
will be J. M. & C. M. Hamm, Ltd. The 
board of directors consists of C. M. 
Hamm (managing director), Louis Lyons 
and Henry C. Gann, with W. Roberts as 
secretary. Mr. Gann has just joined the 
firm, having until recently been on active 
service with the royal navy. C. Martin 
Hamm, a son of the late J. M. Hamm, for 
many years the senior partner in the old 
pioneer flour importing firm of Walkers, 
Winser & Hamm, has been connected 
with the business from youth, and both 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Roberts have had 
long association with the firm. The best 
wishes of the trade are extended to them 
under their new constitution. 


NOTES 


J. Witsenburg, of the firm of N. V. M. 
Witsenburg, Jr., Agentuur & Commissie- 
handel, Amsterdam, was in London for 
a day, and called at this office. 

Robert N. Walker, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo., who has been 
making an extended tour of the conti- 
nental markets, is expected to return to 
London soon. 

Edward S. Rogers, official counsel of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago, recently called at this office, ac- 
companied by his son. On leaving Lon- 
don they expect to visit Holland, where 
they will spend a week or two before 
returning to America. 

In the eastern counties of England a 
dispute has arisen between the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers and the 
Farmers’ Union on the question of wages, 
the men protesting against a reduction 
of 30s in the harvest bonus. So far they 
have remained at work, and active nego- 
tiations are on foot to prevent a strike. 
It was in this section of the country that 


trouble occurred last spring, resulting in , 


a somewhat prolonged strike. 


LIVERPOOL 
The wheat market is quiet, with little 
change in prices for Manitoba, but Aus- 
tralian shows a drop of about 6d per qr, 





and River Plate and Indian Is 6d. 
rivals have been very liberal, many steam- 
ers bound for London and Hull h wing 
been diverted to Liverpool, owing to the 


Ar- 


dockers’ strike. Liverpool graded wheat 
futures have ruled about unchanged to 
14%4d down and are quoted for October 
at 9s 6d, a loss of 134d on the week, 
while July, which is now closed out, at 
10s shows a rise of about 4d. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Demand for imported flour has 
fair for spot stuff, but not quite so 


been 
much 


interest is being shown for shipment. De- 
spite the decline in wheat, Manitoba ‘lours 
remain very firm and are 6d wp for 
prompt seaboard shipment, being quoted 
at 33s, c.i.f. On spot 36s is asked, but 
supplies are very scarce. Pacific hard 
wheat flour on spot is quoted at 335 6d, 
ex-store, but there is only a slight inquiry 
at this price. Australian flour con! inues 
very cheap on spot at 3ls 3d, c.i.f., and 
3ls has been taken for a parcel «float. 
American soft winter patents are about 


unchanged at 32s 6d, ci.f., for prompt 
seaboard, but buyers seem fairly well 
stocked at the moment. 

Home millers report a very slow week. 
Bakers are still working off old contracts, 
and very few fresh bookings are reported. 
The price for bakers grade is equal to 
33s, net, c.i.f. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

The competition in low grade flour has 
been very keen. Buyers seem more in- 
clined to take hold, and with River Plate, 
French low grade and American second 
clears all offering, they have had a fairly 
wide range of choice. Plate low grade 
has been sold at £8 10s, c.i.f., for August 
seaboard, and American second clears for 
August at 22s 6d, the equivalent of £9 
per ton, while French of very good qual- 
ity is offered at £9 5s, c.i.f., on passage 
and arrived. 

MILLFEED 


So far as linseed cake is concerned, 
America is not offering forward, and re- 
sellers are still taking £8 15s@£9, cif, 
for July and August to Liverpool. A 
fair inquiry prevails for new crop cot- 
tonseed meal, but buyers’ ideas are about 
£10 10s and shippers’ £10 15s@£10 17s 
6d for September-October. The general 
opinion seems to be that prices soon will 
be more in line with buyers’ ideas. 


ROYAL VISIT TO LIVERPOOL 


Liverpool has been honored by the pres- 
ence of H.R.H. the Duke of York, the 
King’s second son, who with his bride 
came to lay the foundation stone of the 
new Nurses’ Home, and later unveiled 
the War Memorial in the Town Hall. 
Liverpool gave them a royal welcome, 
with which they were obviously delighted. 
They went the entire length of the famous 
Liverpool docks, inspecting the new ‘lad- 
stone dock, which when finished will be 
the largest in the world. Their pro- 

ramme concluded with a visit to the 

iverpool races. During their stay here 
they were the guests of the Earl of 
Derby. 


SCOTLAND 

The glowing reports published by the 
Canadian authorities regarding the } "0m- 
ise of a record wheat crop have disturbed 
the market here. Buyers show distinct 
disinclination to pay the spot prices and 
want to buy at those offered for Oct ber. 
As American flours have eased consid- 
erably in price, the reluctance of buyers 
to deal in Canadian wheat, mean'ime, 
might suggest that there was opportunity 
for a better trade in American flour, but 
while Kansas and American winter flou's 
have recently come more into line with 
other flours on this market, they are not 
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yet considered equal value to the Mani- 


as. 

wespite the fact that flours generally 
have eased in price 2s@2%s 6d per sack 
during July, and that the price of bread 
in Glasgow and other towns in Scotland 
has been reduced 44d and in some cases 
id per 4lb loaf, there is still a dragging 
tone in the flour market. Buyers are in- 
clined to contrast the wheat level at the 
moment with the current charges for 
four. They know that wheat for October 
js quoted at only 14c above the 1914 
price and about 15c below that ruling at 
this time last year, and they are conse- 
quently playing for safety until they can 
buy the goods at the October price. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Flour prices quoted here on the last 
day of July are as follows on a net, 
cif. basis: home milled, which are re- 

rded as merely nominal, 33s for top 
grades and about 31s for ordinary grades, 
with 1s less per sack for September de- 
livery ; Manitoba high grades 33s@33s 6d, 
August seaboard; secondary grades 31s 
6d August seaboard, 29s 6d@3ls 6d Oc- 
tober seaboard, and 29s@30s 9d Novem- 
ber. Kansas patents are about 32s 6d 
and clears 30s for July-August shipment; 
top American winters 32s in jute and 32s 
6d in cotton, extra fancies about 30s in 
cotton; Canadian winters, 3ls 6d@32s; 
Australian flour, 32s@32s 6d on passage 
and about 31s 6d for August shipment. 


HARVEST HELP FOR CANADA 
The Canadian authorities have made a 
special appeal to Scotland for field work- 
ers for the harvest. Assisted passages 
are being arranged, the through journey 
to Winnipeg only costing £12. All in- 
tending harvesters must leave here by 
Aug. 12 at the latest. 
OFFALS 
Home millers in Scotland are experi- 
encing a very quiet demand for flour, and 
as there is now abundant grass the market 
for milling offals has considerably nar- 
rowed, 


IRELAND 


The flour trade is somewhat demoral- 
ized on account of cheap sales. Not only 
are importers irregular in their quota- 
tions for spot stuff, but even millers seem 
just as uncertain as to what prices to 
quote in the forward positions. One out- 
standing feature, undoubtedly, is the tre- 
mendous anxiety to sell in all positions, 
but very little anxiety to buy. 

The pressure to sell spot flour is keen- 
est in the north of Ireland, where, despite 
the fact that nothing has been bought for 
shipment in near positions in any quan- 
tity for the past two or three weeks, yet 
importers seem anxious to get rid of their 
flour at any sacrifice, apart altogether 
from the price at which it could be re- 
placed for shipment. 

Even in Dublin and the south the stocks 
are not being replenished. This no doubt 
will eventually tell its own tale and, unless 
a change takes place and some buying is 
done soon for near positions, there will 
be a tremendous gap in the autumn, which 
will have to be filled with flour made 
locally. 

In Belfast and the north generally it 
been possible to buy a good short 

Manitoba patent at equal to 33s, net, c.i.f., 

Belfast, prompt delivery from store. 

This price is out of all proportion to the 
shipment figures of most mills, which are 
around 35s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 36s, 
Dublin, for prompt shipment from the 
mill, and 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for Octo- 
ber-November shipment. 

Needless to say, these cheap sellers are 
securing any business to be had on spot 
and are making it practically impossible 
for other importers to make sales for- 
ward. In Dublin and the Free State, con- 
ditions are not so bad and importers are 
trying to get something near the August 
shipment price for spot flour. 

Manitoba export patents have not been 
cut so badly on spot, and importers are 
trying to get equal to 33s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, ay 34s, Dublin, prompt ship- 
ment, for these flours, 31s for October 
and 30s 6d for November seaboard. 

Minneapolis flours are very good value 
at about 34s or even less, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast and Dublin. The sales are chiefly 
of one well-known brand, other mills 
making a similar class of flour not being 
in position to compete at present. 

inter wheat flours have secured their 
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share of trade, but are somewhat irregu- 
lar in price. Two or three mills, all mak- 
ing very good export patent grades, are 
quoting on the basis of 34s, net, c.i.f,, 
Belfast, and 35s, Dublin, for September- 
October seaboard, but some have been 
willing to accept 32s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, for a flour which, though not 
reckoned as the highest grade, is a good 
soft winter wheat patent and one that 
sells freely for general use. 

Despite these low prices for the for- 
ward positions there has not been any 
business worth speaking about. Consum- 
ers are very chary of doing anything, and 
importers have had such a bad time re- 
cently with their purchases that they are 
not inclined to take the risk of buying 
flour ahead without help on the part of 
the larger bakers and consumers. 

Australian flours have not been quoted 
freely for shipment, and there has been 
no attempt made to do business from this 
side. The spot price of these flours is 
very weak at about 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, but there is a good deal of differ- 
ence in the quality. 

Kansas flours have not been freely of- 
fered, and export patents, chiefly from 
Oklahoma, quoted at 3ls, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, a week ago, are not now good value 
in comparison with Manitoba export pat- 
ents, so that interest in this quarter has 
subsided. Local mills find demand still 
very dull. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been very dull, so far as 
business on spot is concerned or inclina- 
tion on the part of retailers to make pro- 
vision for the future. It is still possible 
to buy fairly good brands of rolled oats 
at 39s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about 40s, Dublin, for prompt delivery. 
Cables indicate a very firm tone on the 
part of American shippers, with prices 
tending upward. For Canadian medium 
cut oatmeal, sellers were asking 40s per 
280 lbs, which is considered too dear, 
compared with flake. Irish flake meal 
still maintains its price at about equal to 
44@45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, with a fairly 
good demand and a scarcity of good mill- 
ing oats. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals have been very firm, espe- 
cially for near delivery. As supplies 
from England are scarce, owing to the 
shutting down of some of the English 
mills through dock strikes, the Irish trade 
has had to fall back on the home mills 
for supplies. Prices, however, are prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Feedingstuffs in general are not in 
strong demand. Broad bran of a fancy 
type is offered at £11@£11 10s per ton, 
delivered. Home millers ask £10 for 
their ordinary white bran in the south of 
Ireland, and £9 in the north, delivered, 
prices varying a little according to make 
and quality. Sharps and pollards are in 
good demand. 

Indian meal has dropped fully 10s per 
ton, and can now be bought at about £9 
7s 6d, Belfast or Londonderry; in Dublin 
and the south, millers are getting £10 7s 
6d. Overproduction in the north of Ire- 
land is responsible for the cut in price. 
Flaked corn is worth £12 per ton, full 
delivered terms, in Belfast, and £13, Dub- 
lin. 

Linseed cakes have fallen in price, and 
are depressed. Importers are willing to 
accept £10 per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
spot, passage or shipment, and there are 
more sellers than buyers. Heavy rains 
have fallen over the whole of Ireland, 
and these, coupled with warm weather, 
are causing the grass to spring up and 
slacken the demand on artificial feeding. 
Decorticated cotton cakes are offered at 
£13 per ton, full delivered terms, either 
Belfast or Dublin, according to mill and 
analysis. Demand is better for this class 
of feed, as it is more useful than other 
classes of cake when grass is plentiful. 

There have been some large importa- 
tions of Canadian oats, especially in the 
north and, in consequence, the price of 
Irish oats has dropped and importers of 
foreign oats are pressing sales at re- 
duced figures. It is possible to buy very 
good No. 2 Canadians at £9 10s per ton, 
landed, Belfast, and No. 3 at about £9 5s. 
Good Irish oats are held at £10 lds, Bel- 
fast. 


HOLLAND 
The varying quotations for wheat have 
induced some flour importers to go into 
the market on a lower basis of prices. 


Various offers were cabled on receipt of 
lower quotations, but have not always re- 
sulted in business, as by the time they 
reached the millers, prices were higher 
again, in conformity with a higher wheat 
market. Some sales were put through, 
although the quantity purchased was 
small. 

A fairly strong decline in quotations 
for home milled flour has taken place for 
want of a regular outlet. The drop would 
undoubtedly have been heavier had it 
not been that millers find it difficult to 
get a reasonable price for their offals, 
as there is an abundance of feed at the 
moment. Some parcels have been offered 
by one mill at public auction, and to take 
such measure in order to avoid laying in 
stock proves that it has been impossible 
to find a market through the ordinary 
channels. 

A new feature in this market is the 
recent buying of considerable quantities 
of durum flour, consisting mostly of 
clear. This flour formerly had no market 
here to speak of. Now it is principally 
used for blending with home milled flour 
to sell to our neighbors across the bor- 
ders at a price they are in a position to 
pay. This blended flour appears to suit 
their market, where strength is not the 
dominating feature it is here. 

Durum clears have been selling of late 
at 12.50 florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., down- 
ward, At present there are offers in the 
market at 11.25 florins for first half of 
August shipment from United States sea- 
board. Such prices, compared with 16.25 
florins quoted today for home milled flour 
of top quality, leave a considerable mar- 
gin, and it can be seen that mixing will 
lower the average cost considerably. 

Kansas patents have been offered for 
early arrival at 15.50@16 florins, accord- 
ing to quantity and brands, and it is said 
that holders of unsold lots on the way 
have fairly cleared their holdings. Min- 
neapolis patent flour is offered at 16.75 
florins and, compared with home milled 
flour, is well in line, but it stands above 
the parity of Kansas flours and for this 
reason it is difficult to make sales. For 
shipment during August some Kansas 
mills are offering at a further reduction, 
and 15 florins, c.i.f., is reported, yet sales 
are few. 

As it is, the political situation across 
the border causes uneasiness. If this 
could be removed, confidence would be 
restored and a better spirit for business 
would develop, but as matters are at 
present it is considered more safe to re- 
strict business to the nearest future re- 
quirements. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

No particular change has taken place 
in the market since the middle of July, 
though with the pourparlers preliminary 
to the signature of peace many adverse 
suppositions were rife. Some people ex- 
pected the pound sterling to go up to 
850 piasters, while others fiked to believe 
it would go down; in fact, the Turkish 
pound has dropped to a certain extent, 
but its future trend is unknown. 

Bulgarian exchange has improved a 
good deal during the past few days, 
reaching 64 levas to the Turkish pound, 
against 72 as in the previous report, but 
still it is convenient to get wheat from 
that country nowadays, export duties on 
grains having been abolished by the Bul- 
garian government. The situation has 
given Bulgarian exporters a chance to 
sell to this market some 700 tons of 
wheat, but the exchange question has 
made the continuation of these transac- 
tions prohibitive. 

Arrivals between July 11 and July 24 
were as follows: flour, consisting of 
American hard wheat patents, 19,660 
sacks of 140 lbs; wheat, from America 
3,700 tons, from Bulgaria 675 tons. 

Orders for some 300 tons of soft wheat 
patents have been placed with American 
mills, and for 2,500 tons Manitoba No. 1 
wheat. There is also a small business 
passing daily with Marseilles for Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheat. 

The local flour trade is not very active. 
Many mills find it difficult to run at full 
capacity, as they cannot always dispose 
of their products, owing to the limited de- 
mand, 

The conclusion of peace, instead of 
arranging the exchange question as was 
anticipated, and improving trade condi- 
tions, has complicated the former by hav- 
ing opposite results. Local currency is 
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dropping, slowly but steadily, compelling 
traders to hold off from fresh business 
unless they are willing to speculate. It 
is very discouraging that, after a year 
of uncertainty and its disagreeable ef- 
fects, there is no improvement or sta- 
bility. Under such conditions, no fur- 
ther business can be done with ‘over-sea 
countries, and a large part of that for- 
merly transacted with America will now 
go to Bulgaria. 

Our importers are anxiously awaiting 
the application of the peace terms, which 
may bring certain vicissitudes in matters 
connected with the import trade. For 
instance, it is rumored that the present 
flour import duties may be superseded by 
the pre-war 11 per cent ad valorem duty 
for a period of five years. Though such 
rumors have not been confirmed officially, 
the attitude of the American delegation 
at Lausanne is taken to indicate that such 
action is possible. 

Prices for spot flour on July 24 were 
as follows: hard wheat patents $6.67, soft 
wheat patents $6.25, durum first clears 
$4.07, hard wheat second clears $4.40, per 
bag of 140 lbs, the import duties consist- 
ing of about $3 per 100 kilos; Australian 
Best flour, $6.68 per bag of 68 kilos; 
local milled flour from Manitoba wheat, 
$6.60; Bulgarian wheat, $6.53 per bag of 
72 kilos. Prices are improving, but are 
ineffective on account of the rise in ex- 
change. 





United Kingdom—Crops 


Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats 
rer 65,249 53,538 174,333 
Serre 73,795 54,336 174,846 
ree 56,834 68,435 180,872 
OO) Serre 69,324 59,523 219,316 
| See 96,079 64,036 257,433 
| Bee 66,350 59,290 214,728 
Bee ssc0ese 61,659 54,568 176,049 
BME s 00000680 76,244 48,376 184,092 
| See 64,400 66,559 170,518 
oO ee 58,483 67,701 170,491 
SPER ve vccceve 59,211 60,042 169,994 
eee 66,340 59,625 168,068 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats 
BR, ce cntesdeces 2,073 1,689 4,357 
| rrr ere 2,084 1,781 4,410 
Serr 1,981 2,050 4,635 
|) See 2,370 1,870 5,117 
BEB occ vecccscces 2,793 1,838 5,603 
CO) Sree 2,103 1,796 4,764 
SP 2,052 1,652 4,147 
Se 2,333 1,523 4,159 
See 1,905 1,871 3,888 
BOB ec cvcecccesse 1,790 1,930 3,961 
BPEMe cc svcccceses 1,970 1,814 4,075 
BOERS ces ceccocses 1,951 1,756 4,051 


m—Bus— Acres——, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wet .ccces 61,192 69,776 1,436 1,976 
Barley ...... 40,480 42,472 1,362 1,436 
GOSS coccerss 74,248 80,264 2,157 2,147 

SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 

Bus—, -—Acres—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat ...... 2,520 2,568 65 65 
Barley ...... 5,888 5,912 157 171 
Oats ...--005 38,496 38,344 987 1,011 


ALL IRELAND (000’S OMITTED) 
-—Bus—, -———Acres—, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
WRG wcciese 1,417 1,451 40 43 
Barley ...... 7,170 5,952 170 175 
GER sccvscee 61,589 66,238 1,213 1,254 
RVG cccccscce 179 141 i 6 
IRISH FREE STATE (000’S OMITTED) 
co Bus—, -—Acres— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat ...... 1,203 1,252 34 37 
Barley ...... 7,073 5,830 168 172 
GOW oseccsce 40,127 37,626 814 862 
ROS sovevessss 159 126 6 5 
Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 


Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 

1922... 30,462 42,104 8,995 64,516 46,683 
1921... 40,658 47,358 10,501 72,324 655,764 
1920... 26,875 37,244 9,648 59,659 33,681 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 --. 82,969 25,632 
1917... 10,972 138,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 35,997 32,309 
1914... 23,541 47,500 95,287 51,529 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 

1923... 1,483 1,686 son wee 2,127 
1932... 1,629 1,670 395 2,021 2,223 
1921.. 1,557 1,583 363 2,003 2,226 
1920.. 1,566 1,710 369 1,972 2,271 
1919.... 842 899 ge 1,375 1,824 
1918.... 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917.. 897 1,058 1,512 1,925 
1916.. 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
915.. 909 1,154 1,737 2,034 
1914.. 896 1,287 1,875 2,004 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW 


(Continued from page 817.) 
similarly situated, without discrimination 
or delay, for the act makes it the duty 
to furnish without discrimination or de- 
lay. So if the carrier by reason of some 
unforeseen and unusual or unprecedent- 
ed condition in the traffic is unable to 
furnish cars for the accommodation of 
all shippers, he must, in order to escape 
liability under this statute, furnish such 
as he has, to all shippers, without dis- 
crimination or delay.’” See, also, 165 
Fed. 113. 

That a railway company must treat all 
of its patrons impartially, was held by 
the Kansas supreme court in New Era 
Milling Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co., 100 Pac. 273, based on a 
claim that the railway company exacted 
excessive freight charges. This duty to 
afford transportation facilities without 
discrimination exists independently of 
statute, although additional penalties for 
breach of the duty are prescribed by law 
in some states (117 S.E. 238). 

But a railway company cannot avoid 
liability for breaking a contract with a 
shipper to furnish a specified number of 
cars at a certain time and place on the 
ground that the agreement is discrimina- 
tory against other shippers, unless the 
contract will operate to give him an un- 
due preference (United States circuit 
court of appeals, 181 Fed. 781; Minnesota 
supreme court, 188 N.W. 284). 


SECTION 266. EXPEDITING SHIPMENTS 

“Special privileges to none” is the mot- 
to of the courts in cases where a shipper 
of freight seeks redress under some spe- 
cial agreement purporting to give him 
accommodations not open to all shippers 
on like terms. So the St. Louis court of 
appeals decided that plaintiff in the case 
of Cicardi Bros. Fruit & Produce Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania Co., 213 S.W. 531, was 
not entitled to damages for defendant’s 
failure to carry out an agreement to re- 
consign by wire and place in transit in a 
particular train three cars of potatoes. 

The cars were in the Pittsburgh yards 
in course of movement from Cape 
Charles, Va., to St. Louis. Plaintiff, the 
owner, arranged with defendant for a 
diversion of the shipments to Chicago. 

The circuit court in St. Louis awarded 
judgment in plaintiff’s favor, but it was 
reversed by the court of appeals, the lat- 
ter court saying: 

“Plaintiff seeks to enforce a special 
agreement by which, according to plain- 
tiff’s interpretation thereof, the carrier 
guaranteed to cause plaintiff’s cars to be 


immediately diverted by wire so that. 


they would leave Pittsburgh by the eve- 
ning train and arrive in Chicago Monday 
morning. This the defendant could not 
do; it was tantamount to an agreement 
(if made) on the part of the carrier ‘to 
guarantee a particular connection and 
transportation by a particular train,’ so 
as ‘to give an advantage or preference 
not open to all and not provided for in 
the published tariffs.’ 

“Whether plaintiff could have recov- 
ered upon the carrier’s contract to divert 
or reconsign with reasonable dispatch or 
within reasonable time is a matter not 
presented to us by this record.” 

In the case of Emil Grossman Mfg. Co. 
vs. New York Central Railroad Co., the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court said, concerning the validity 
of special agreements by railway com- 
panies to expedite transportation of par- 
ticular shipments: 

“It has been held that a carrier who 
agrees to expedite a shipment in interstate 
commerce assumes a more burdensome lia- 
bility and can exact a higher rate than 
where mere carrier liability exists; that 
an interstate carrier can assume an extra 
liability for expediting, provided it makes 
and publishes a rate therefor open to all; 
and that an agreement with a particular 
shipper to expedite a shipment at regular 
rates, where no rates have been published 
for expediting, is a discrimination, and 
as such a violation of the interstate com- 
merce act, and relief on the contract will 
be denied.” (169 N.Y. Supp. 213.) 

Decisions of the highest court of the 
land are cited by the New York court as 
upholding the statement of law quoted. 

But special agreement by a railway 
company to furnish cars by a fixed time 
for shipment of interstate freight is void 
unless covered by tariffs filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, held 
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the New York supreme court in the re- 
cent case of Saitta & Jones vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., 179 N.Y.S. 471. 

Plaintiff sued for damages resulting 
from defendant’s breach of agreement to 
furnish six cars for use the morning fol- 
lowing the date of the agreement, but 
the court ruled against the right of re- 
covery. It was held that the interstate 
commerce act prohibition against special 
contracts by interstate carriers relative 
to shipping facilities, when not covered 
by filed schedules, applies to cases of this 
kind. The opinion cites several decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court as 
supporting the conclusion reached. 

That a railway company may make a 
special delivery contract that will bind it, 
without impinging upon the rule that con- 
tracts to expedite movement of freight 
for the benefit of one shipper and to the 
disadvantage of other shippers are in- 
valid, is shown in the opinion of the Ohio 
supreme court in the case of Armstrong, 
Lee & Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., 124 N.E. 186. 

Plaintiff recovered damages for negli- 

gent failure of the defendant to move 
two cars of wheat which were caught in 
a flood at Zanesville. When the peril of 
loss was imminent, the railway company 
made a special contract to move the cars 
to higher ground. But when sued for 
breach of contract, it was contended that 
the agreement was invalid as being dis- 
criminatory under the Ohio statutes re- 
lating to intrastate shipments. However, 
the court overruled this contention, say- 
ing: 
“These statutes relate to the duties of 
a common carrier, and their purpose is to 
prevent discrimination between different 
members of the public as to charges for 
services as a common carrier. The serv- 
ice in this case was not as a common car- 
rier, but as an uncommon carrier, in an 
uncommon situation, an emergency under 
uncommon circumstances, for which the 
milling company [plaintiff] was liable for 
a reasonable and just charge. 

“But, even as to a special contract be- 
tween the carrier and the shipper, such 
special contract is not in itself void, un- 
less it exhibits an unjust and unreason- 
able charge, discriminatory in its nature. 
No claim of this character is made in 
this case.” 

A railway company may make a valid 
agreement to expedite delivery of a ship- 
ment of interstate commerce, by agreeing 
to complete transportation by a specified 
date, only when a special rate for such 
special service is set forth in the carrier’s 
published tariffs, decided the Tennessee 
supreme court in a decision which follows 
a similar opinion handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court. The de- 
cisions are based on the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act which make it 
unlawful for an interstate carrier “to 
make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particu- 
lar” shipper, locality or class of traffic. 

“An advantage accorded by special 
agreement which affects the value of the 
service to the shipper and its cost to the 
carrier should be published in the tariffs,” 
said the highest court of the land in the 
decision cited by the Tennessee court. 
(Roberts vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway Co., 185 S.W. 69. 


SECTION 267. SWITCHING FACILITIES 

The rule forbidding discrimination in 
affording facilities is not limited to tne 
carriage of freight from one station to 
another. It was decided by the Kansas 
supreme court, in Larrabee Flour Mills 
vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 88 Pac. 
72, that when a railway company under- 
takes to switch cars over its own and 
another company’s tracks at a certain 
station, it becomes a common carrier in 
such sense as to render it liable in dam- 
ages for discrimination against a disfa- 
vored shipper in refusing to switch his 
cars. But ordinarily a railroad company 
cannot be required to transport freight 
from one point to another in its yards at 
the same station, for the convenience of 
shippers, according to a decision of the 
Kentucky court of appeals (148 S.W. 26). 

Where a mill maintains a system of 

rivate tracks, connecting its various 
uildings with the main line of a rail- 
road, and operates private switch engines 
to move cars from one place to another 
in such private yards, the mill is neither 
entitled to an allowance by the railroad 
company for distributing cars from gen- 
eral storage tracks of such yards to the 





several buildings of the plant, nor to 

uire the railroad company to make 
such distribution, that being impractic- 
able. This is the effect of the New York 
court of appeal’s decision in the case of 
New York Central vs. General Electric 
Co., 114 N.E. 115. 

The opinion recognized the points that 
for many purposes industrial spurs are 
to be regarded as extensions of a rail- 
road company’s terminals, and that where 
a delivering carrier intrusts to a con- 
signee the completing of actual trans- 
portation by performing a service that 
the carrier is legally bound to perform, 
a reasonable pr ir may be made 
therefor, but holds that where delivery 
is completed by placing cars on a manu- 
facturer’s own storage tracks, an allow- 
ance to him for moving the cars to other 
points in his own yards must be regard- 
ed as an unlawful rebate. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PRIVI- 
LEGES 

Finding that a contract between a 
shipper and a railway company for a 
milling-in-transit privilege was illegal 
under the interstate commerce act, the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
for the sixth circuit denied the right of 
the shipper to recover damages for its 
breach on the carrier’s part (Lewis, Leon- 
hardt & Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 
217 Fed. $21). 

The discrimination declared by the 
court in this case consisted in permitting 
plaintiff to ship corn and oats into Knox- 
ville, Tenn., at local inbound rates; to 
ship out a manufactured feed of which 
the corn and oats comprised only one 
half the ingredients at outbound propor- 
tional rates on the feed; and to receive a 
refund on a hypothesis that the ingredi- 
ents were all transit articles like the corn 
and oats, and so entitled, when milled, to 
the transit rate. 


See, also, the chapter on Milling-in-Transit 
Privileges. 


SECTION 269. RESHIPPING PRIVILEGES 


A decision of the United States dis- 
trict court for the northern district of 
Georgia throws light on the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
control reshipping privileges when it is 
asserted that a railroad grants discrimi- 
natory privileges to one point. 

The decision was handed down in a suit 
brought by the Nashville Grain Exchange 
to enjoin enforcement of an order of the 
commission which required carriers to 
suspend a practice of granting to Nash- 
ville dealers in grain, grain products and 
hay rebilling and reshipping privileges, 
unless the same privileges should be 

anted to Atlanta, Macon and other 

eorgia points. In dismissing the suit, 
the court said: 

“We understand that the attack made 
upon the Commission’s order is based 
upon the contention that the privilege 
formerly allowed at Nashville, while it 
was withheld from the other localities 
mentioned in the order, was not subject 
to be changed by the Commission unless, 
upon investigation, it was disclosed by 
evidence that it operated to give Nash- 
ville an undue preference or advantage, 
and that there was an entire absence of 
evidence tending to prove that such was 
its operation and effect. 

“It may be assumed, without being de- 
cided, that Nashville grain dealers, or an 
association of them, have such an inter- 
est in the continuance of the practice as 
it formerly existed as to have a standing 
in court to complain of an invalid order 
of the Commission which enabled the 
carriers to discontinue the practice al- 
together or partially, and that such a 
complaint would have to be sustained, if 
it was made to appear that the Com- 
mission’s order was made in the absence 
of any evidence to support a finding that 
the practice operated to the undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to 
Nashville. But we are not of the opin- 
ion that the charge of arbitrariness, or 
that the action taken, was unsupported 
by the evidence, is sustainable. 

“The tariffs which were in evidence be- 
fore the Commission show that under 
them dealers at Nashville in grain, grain 
products, and hay could bring those com- 
modities from the Ohio River crossings 
to Nashville, unload, treat, and store 
them, and ship them on to points of final 
destination further sovth, at the through 
rates from the river crossings to points 
of final destination, while dealers or job- 


SECTION 268. 
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bers in the same things at the other 
places named in the order had to pay 
the through rates to those places on such 
commodities shipped from the river 
crossings, and, to get them to other 
points, had to pay also local freight rates 
to such points of final destination,—the 
through rate to the jobbing and the local 
rate to a near-by point of final destina- 
tion frequently amounting to consider- 
ably more than the through rate from 
the river crossings to the point of final 
destination. 

“The Commission had before it much 
evidence to illustrate how this rate situa- 
tion operated in building up a vrain, 
grain products, and hay business at 
Nashville, and to circumscribe and ob- 
struct the carrying on of a jobbing busi- 
ness in those commodities in the other 
places named in the order. The question 
whether the resulting advantage to Nash- 
ville was or was not undue or unr: ason- 
able was one of fact peculiarly ppro- 
priate for the determination of th: inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” (2%' Fed. 
699.) 


SECTION 270. AS TO CHARG! 


A shipper, on showing that a + iilway 
company has charged him $2 per © r for 
reconsigning interstate shipments .{ di- 
vision points, without regard to‘! time 
within which reconsignment wa. ade, 
whereas shipments were reconsi.\\<d at 
another point under similar © ‘:cum- 
stances without charge, if recons’ ~ment 
was made within 24 hours, is eni ‘ed to 


recover damages against the carrier on 
account of such discrimination. 

Usually, damages for discri:)ination 
against shippers are measured |)y the 
amount of the excess of rates charged 
the aggrieved shipper over those charged 
the favored persons, but, in suing to re- 
cover such damages, it is incumbent upon 
plaintiff to show that the loss actually 
fell upon him, and not his consignee. 
(American Hay Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. 
Co., 219 Fed. 539, decided by the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the 
second circuit.) 

A contract calling for special privi- 
leges of two stops in transit at the 
through rate to the destination was so 
far invalid as to entitle the carrier to 
transport the shipment to the destination 
without stoppage. (Iowa supreme court, 
Sheldon vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., 169 N.W. 189.) 


SECTION 271. HAULAGE ALLOWANCES 


The question as to whether it was law- 
ful for a railway company to allow a 
shipper of grain five cents a bushel for 
hauling it across a lake to the place of 
loading on cars was decided in the affirm- 
ative by the North Dakota supreme 
court in the case of Knapp vs. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way Co., 159 N.W. 81. 

Under published tariffs, the rate on 
wheat shipments from Kenmare, N. D, 
to Minnesota points was 17c per 100 lbs, 
and from points across a lake west of 
Kenmare, 22c. Normally, shipments from 
such lake points were carried across the 


lake to Kenmare on barges by am inde- 
pendent company. In reliance upon 
these rates and circumstances, plaintiff 


established grain elevators across the 
lake from Kenmare. 


Through freezing of the lake it !ecame 


impossible to move wheat by bars, and 
defendant railway company’s <«neral 
agent agreed to pay plaintiff five «nts 4 
bushel for hauling shipments over ‘e Ice 
to Kenmare. It was upon this «gree 
ment that plaintiff sued, defend: t Te 
sisting liability on the ground t!'! the 
allowance would constitute an uniwful 
rebate. . 
Deciding the case in plaintiff's ‘avor 
the supreme court held that it wa vith- 
in the ostensible authority of the ‘neral 
agent to make the agreement, ai: that 
the agreement is not to be ree rded 
as an unreasonable discrimination, \" the 
absence of proof or of a ruling Fo 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
effect. 


SECTION 272. PAYMENT OF CLA!*'> 


The policy of the courts to declare void 
agreements of railroad companies ‘0 
tend their liabilities concerning interstate 
shipments in particular instances, ig 
that gives a shipper an advantage 0° 
shaved by shippers in general, ws &P- 
plied by the Tennessee supreme court In 
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the case of Lewis & Adcock Co, vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 201 S.W. 131. 

A grain company in Cincinnati shipped 
a carload of oats to the plaintiff at 
Knoxville, Tenn., under a uniform 
through bill of lading involving carriage 
over the initial carrier’s and the defend- 
ant’s lines as connecting Carriers, de- 
fendant making delivery. ap 

The oats were damaged on the initial 
line, and defendant’s claim agent agreed 
to pay $150 in settlement, but the com- 
pany refused finally to pay anything and 
resisted suit brought on the agreement, 
successfully asserting that the contract 
was at variance with the familiar provi- 
sion in the bill of lading, to the effect 
that a connecting carrier is liable for 
loss only when occurring on its line. 

In sustaining this position, the court 
recognized the well-settled rule that un- 
der the Carmack amendment an initial 
carrier of an interstate shipment is 
liable for losses on connecting lines, and 
that this liability cannot be avoided by 
contract provision, but that a connect- 
ing carrier may validly limit its respon- 
sibility to its own tracks. 

Also, having adopted a uniform provi- 
sion disclaiming liability for losses oc- 
currine on another line, it was held that 
to peruit a connecting carrier to pay a 
claim :or such loss in a particular in- 
stance would necessarily have the effect 
of giving a preference to the shipper 
ignee in that case over other 


or cor 
shippers or consignees. 

“Reo nt decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States construing 
the acis of Congress,” says the Ten- 
nessec court, “declare that there must be 
unifor vity in rates, uniformity in serv- 
ice, and uniformity of responsibility on 
the pari of all carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The duties and respon- 
sibilities of such carriers are defined in 


the contracts or bills of lading filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the acts of Congress, and these 
duties end liabilities may not be varied 
either by the act of the carrier or the 
shipper, or indeed by state laws.” 


SECTION 273, LEASE OF INDUSTRIAL SITES 


The prohibitions of the interstate com- 
merce act against unjust discrimination 
between shippers was held by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, fifth cir- 
cuit, to be violated by an agreement un- 
der which a railway company leases a 
factory site to a manufacturer, adjacent 
to the company’s right of way, without 
any other substantial consideration than 
the manufacturer’s. agreement to ship all 
freight over the particular road when 
possible, although the fair annual rental 
value of the premises is considerable. 

In holding this point in the case of 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. vs. 
Blount, 238 Fed. 292, where plaintiff 
sued to cancel a 20-year lease on a fac- 
tory site, or to require defendant to pay 
a fair rental value, the court declared 
that, since an agreement of the kind 
mentioned is directly violative of law, 
neither party can be deemed to be 
estopped to assert its invalidity by rea- 
son of previous recognition of the con- 
tract as being binding. , 





South Africa—Crops 
Grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
a reported by the Quarterly Abstract of 
nion Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oat r 
1922-23, 8,419 32,070 a = 
1921-22. 7,613 85,195 5,186 1,314 
sas: 8,113 47,669 5,976 1,085 
on “20. 5,488 44,808 7,519 1,720 
aa, 8,338 41,291 9,520 1,623 
ima 10,150 45,148 10,775 2,054 
oot ee 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
ieaac: 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
te 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
“14. 6,084 *30,000 *9,000 1,350 
a *6,000 *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
3. 6,08 30,830 9,661 1,274 
stimates based on the 1911 census. 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn 
1921-22... CIE Ts Scans we Borie 
1920-21... 823 3,815 . 609 97 
a -20.... 800 3,122 558 99 
+ 2,950 ese 55 
ie 925 3,300 257 58 
“17.... 7565 3,150 250 57 





"a the benefit of those living in the 

= es of Germany who wish to cultivate 

ee gardens, the German federal 

railway administration has granted half 

a rates on the railways—third and 

sro class only—over distances not ex- 
ng 25 miles from the city. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 


BY HBAD MILLER IN MILL OF 150 UP 


to 1,000 bbls; wide experience in all 
branches of up-to-date milling; can come 
on .short notice; in writing give full par- 
ticulars. Address 1479, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN; LIFE- 
time experience as operative, and selling 
flour and feed; Wisconsin territory; best of 
references from present employer; at your 
service Sept. 1. Address P. O. Box 1009, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN PENNSYLVA- 


MILLER WITH 23 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in some of the best and largest mills de- 
sires a new connection about Sept. 15; have 
very highest references as to character 
and executive ability. Address 1464, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


nia, calling on baking and wholesale gro- 
cery trade; experienced in selling other 
lines and two years as owner of a large 
bakery, wholesale and _ retail. . 
Carothers, 1748 N 59th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Sioux Falls territory. Ad- 
dress Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





RESALE MEN WANTED 


2,500-bbl Kansas mill has openings for 
two first class resale men to begin work 
at once. Only high grade men need 
apply. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 949, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION TO REPRESENT A 
first class mill in New York state; 40 years 
of age, married; worked this territory for 
18 years; with present Kansas mill for 
past six years; best of references given. 
Address 1469, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








NEW ENGLAND BROKERAGE 
CONNECTION WANTED 
by large Kansas mill, manufactur- 
ing strictly quality flour for both 
bakers and jobbers. Address 951, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
mill in North Dakota; must be able to 
furnish A-l references and take entire 
charge of the mill on trick. Address 1480, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
WANTED 


Kansas mill in excellent town has open- 
ing for ambitious young man of good 
character and habits as stenographer and 
general office man. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address 950, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND THOR- 
oughly competent flour mill millwright for 
a good all year round job in 1,400-bbl Ohio 
flour mill. Apply with references as to 
character and ability to box 199, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
We have an opening for a real pro- 
ducer in Iowa-Illinois territory. Give 
complete details and reference. 
King Midas Milling Co., 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 





SALESMAN WANTED—SPRING WHEAT 
mill with excellent reputation for quality, 
now getting good volume business, wants a 
producer for Iowa-Illinois territory; only 
high caliber men considered; good salary 
and commission; give complete details first 
letter. Address 1488, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER BY YOUNG 
man, 22; experienced in mill accounting; 
references given. Address 1460, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence selling flour in New York state open 
for position, this territory. Address 1463, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST—COLLEGE GRADUATE, MAR- 
ried, 30 years old, eight years’ experience, 
available at once. Address 948, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR SALESMAN, THOR- 
oughly acquainted with the carload trade 
in the states of Ohio and Michigan, having 
travelled this territory for several years, is 
open for connection with a reputable spring 
or Kansas mill. Address 1483, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MIDDLE-AGED, EXPERIENCED OFFICE 
manager, wheat buyer and flour salesman 
desires employment with well established 
milling or grain company; has South Da- 
kota acquaintance; references furnished; 
interview preferred. Address 1473, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has sold flour in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey states, for the past 16 years, con- 
nection with a quality spring or Kansas 
mill; has good following; reference and 
bond if required. Address 1449, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A PARTY THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED 


with flour milling from every angle desires 
connection in St. Louis and surrounding 
territory with mill grinding hard winter 
and spring wheat flour; can furnish best 
of references. Address Box 960, care 
Northwestern Miller, 215 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 


first class references, responsible and with 
personal following among baking and job- 
bing trade, in southeastern states, is open 
for proposition and invites correspondence 
from those who have a good opening; am 
accustomed to handling both large and 
small buyers; have executive experience, 
and capable taking charge of branch office. 
Address 1471, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY AN A-1 MILLER OF 


long experience in grinding hard and soft 
wheat, long and short system; can reflow 
and remodel any size to bring them up to 
their efficiency in quality and yield; I have 
my own tools, and can keep mill always in 
first class condition; last position as head 
miller for eight years; can come on short 
notice; have the best of references as to my 
character and ability. Address 1477, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE FOR POSITION 


as manager, sales manager or assistant to 
either; have 14 years’ experience in hard 
wheat milling, as grain buyer, traffic man- 
ager, sales manager and manager; now 
employed as assistant manager 1,200-bbl 
mill; for good reasons desire form other 
connections; with right proposition and 
opportunity future would consider invest- 
ment; Southwest preferred; best of refer- 
ences. Address 1458, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 


of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in the West In- 
dies for an American mill, and expecting 
to return to the United States in September, 
desires to make a change; enjoy clientele 
and friendship of leading Latin American 
importers; can absolutely produce results. 
and unquestionable references as to ability 
and character; American, 38, single, speak- 
ing Spanish fluently. Address ‘‘Results,”’ 
1481, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





ACCOUNTANT, EIGHT YEARS’ MILLING 
and grain experience, married, desires 
change; at present employed by public ac- 
countants. Address 1485, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD CEREAL CHEMIST WITH MILL 
of 5,000 bbis dafly capacity; have had five 
years’’ practical experience with mill of 
6,000 bbis daily capacity. Address 1457, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER, MILL ANY CAPACITY, 
west of Mississippi River; 20 years in mills 
up to 2,500 bbls capacity; married; middle 
age; good references. For more informa- 
tion address 1474, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL OPPORTUNITY—FOR SALE 


—150-bbl flour mill with large elevator, 
fully equipped for local and export busi- 
ness; in first class condition; located in 
Lethbridge, Alberta, in the heart of the 
hard wheat country; replacement value, 
$103,000; can be bought for less than half 
this amount on very easy terms; necessary 
to dispose of property in order to settle 
estate; mill has always been successful; 
cheap power; in view of the wonderful 
wheat crop now in sight, advantage should 
be taken of this opportunity for acquiring 
a good flour mill and a large grain ele- 
vator at an exceptionally low figure. Ap- 
ply to W. 8. Ball, solicitor, Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 


823 


FOR SALE—A 200-BBL DAILY CAPACITY 
Nordyke & Marmon equipped flour mill; 
brick building and modern in every re- 
spect, in a middle North Carolina town of 
4,000 people; mill running and building 
up a trade; a good bargain for some one. 
For particulars address 1466, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE SET OF PNEUMATIC 
carton filling machines, consisting of bot- 
tom sealer, automatic weigher and top 
sealer; used only couple of weeks. Roberts 
Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





TAKE NOTICE 


Man thoroughly familiar with 
European FLOUR and GRAIN 
trade with full knowledge of sev- 
eral languages desires position 
with high class exporting con- 
cern. New York preferred. Ex- 
cellent references. 


Address ‘K,’’ Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver Street, New York City 








Broker Broker Broker 


If you are looking forward 
to a future and want an A. 
No. 1 Spring Wheat account 
get into touch with us. 
Have some territory open 
in Central States. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


. 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tur Norruwestern Miter 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














































































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Unusually Strong Pure Spring Wheat Flour 


Quality—Uniformity—Strength 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big bread- 





yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with it 





and last, but not least, the incomparable loaf-quality it 





produces. For real baking results, use our strong 





North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. 

















EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Samuel Knighton & Son, Harvest Milling Co., 110 Hiawatha St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
: C. E. Clifton & Co., Jenifer Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
eee ye Exchange, New York City I. E. Allan, 1835 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Es. 
oard of Trade Bldg., Boston, Mass. Geo. L. Brand, Cody Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. J. M. Wharton, Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 


802 Stanley St., Schenectady, N. Y. D. G. Thompson Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
J. E. Babbitt, 565 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Grafton Roller Mill Co. 


Established 1872 GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








“Snow White” “SNOW WHITE” “ERMINE” Cavalier Milling Co. 


FLOUR 0 ffer typical, st high lity 

Pure North Dakota Product TwoGreat Flours made from choice strong, Dakota wheat North Dakota flour. Write us. ue 
MINOT FLOUR MILL OO. —quality flours of exceptional strength and absorption. 
Minot, N.D. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Wm. Dunnell, Manager Aberdeen Mill Company Aberdeen, South Dakota Cavalier, N. D. 

















“Dakota Gold” 


Has an Army of 
Satisfied Customers 


PARK RIVER MILLING CO. 
J. A. DUNN Park River, N. D. 








Webster Mill Co. 


Manufacturers of hard 
spring wheat flour. 
Ask for sample. 


WEBSTER, S. D. 











Fargo Mill Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 











C. A. WEAVER & CO. Spring Wheat - 2,000 Barrels © Durum Wheat - 1,000 Barrels 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ee as STATE MILL & ELEVATOR, Grand Forks, North Dakota 























